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SERVING THE INDUSTRIES OF THE WEST 
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Se hey” ARACHUTES made of paper are now commonly 
—_ used for dropping supplies and equipment to 
our armed forces in combat areas. Penn Salt Chlo- 
rine and Caustic Soda help produce paper for this 
amazing purpose. 
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Many of the parts of airplanes and airplane en- 
gines are made with the aid of Penn Salt Caustic 
Soda and Pennsalt Metal Cleaners designed for 
specific purposes. 





The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
of Washington is here to serve Western Industries. 
We shall be glad to assist any pulp or paper plant 





Penn Salt Products Include: with problems concerning the use of our chemicals. 
Liquid Chiorine 
and Caustic Soda 
for the Pulp and Paper Industry 2 ca x Re & Y L Vv A & i A $ A LT 

Also an 7 





Bleaching Powder « Corrosion-proof Cements 
Anhydrous and qua Ammonia e« Acids 
Perchloron* * Sodium Chlorate 

Potassium Chlorate « Sodium Arsenite 


Sodium Hypochlorite « Hydrogen TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Pulp & Paper Industry is published once a month, at 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. Subscription: U. S., $4.00; Canada, $4.50; other countries, $5.00. Entered a 
second class matter May 20, 1927, at the Postoftice at Seattle, under the Act of March 3, 1870. Copyright, 1945, by Miller Freeman Publications. 
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THE No. 1 PROBLEM Editorials 


HE most urgent and most important problem facing the management 

l of a pulp and paper industry today is its future supply of pulpwood. 

In the months and years to come, this problem will be hardly less 

urgent and important, except for those fortunate managers and executives 

who have been able to place their enterprises on a permanent basis of op- 
eration. It can be done. : 


Because this is likely to be the most urgent and most important problem 
facing the industry for some time to come, we decided to devote the prin- 
cipal part of this North American Review Number to a discussion of the 
problem. We have gathered all of the latest available informaion on this 
subject, particularly affecting the future of the industry in all parts of 
North America. We hope this information will be useful to the manage- 
ment of industry of the four great U. S.-Canada producing areas—the 
Northeast, the Middle West, the South and the Pacific Coast. 


In earlier issues this year, PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY published two 
widely discussed forecasts on production in pulp and paper. One was the 
Housley report on “Postwar Paper and Paperboard Demand” (Jan. 1945) 
and the other was “World Pulp & Paper Forecast” by W. LeRoy Neu- 
brech (February, 1945). Both are reviewed on page 139 of this issue. 


These forecasts estimated new high records of paper production would 
be reached after the war to meet record-breaking demands. But the ques- 
tion they left unanswered is: Where is the pulpwood coming from? This 
issue of the North American Review Number is an attempt to answer that 
questidn. No question—as we see it—could possibly be of greater im- 
portance to the industry. 


The ability of the North American forests to sustain any exceptional 
increased demand upon them has been seriously questioned by many ex- 
perts. There is no doubt that if our forests are going to support a pulp 
and paper industry two times as great as it was in the years before the 
war, as well as other forest industries, it will require enlightened govern- 
ment policies, including taxation which encourages, rather than discourages 
raising timber as a crop. It also will require as an expansion of sound 
forest conservation policies among those companies which presently are 
not employing sound practices in the woods and in their manufacturing 
processes. 


A lack of manpower and lack of equipment has prevented many com- 
panies from initiating the practices and processes which will place them 
on a true perpetual yield basis in the woods and a perpetual production 
basis in the mill. After the war, they hope to go ahead—full speed. 


CONCERNING STATISTICS 


OR many years this statistical volume of PULP & PAPER INDUS- 
P tev published every May—has been the most complete and compre- 

hensive review of the North American industry published anywhere. 
You probably will thumb through this volume many times during the 
course of the ensuing year—until you get your 1946 volume. 


But before you take all the tables and statistics and charts as the final 
answer to everything, it might be well to consider the humble bumble-bee. 


According to all statistics, to aerodynamic laws, to results of laboratory 
tests and wind tunnel experiments, the bumble-bee just can’t fly. But the 
bumble bee never heard of statistics—he just goes ahead and flies, and 
makes a little honey on the side, too. 
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PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY OF THE AMERICAS 
U. S. Mills Total 2.88 Billion Dollar Investment 


ies operate 830 primary paper 

mills and 368 pulp mills in 
the United States, Canada and New- 
foundland. An additional 103 pri- 
mary mills are in Latin America. 
from the Rio Grande to Terra del 
Fuego. 

The products of the pulp and 
paper mills of the United States 
have been estimated by association 
officials at around $2,000,000,000 per 
year. Products of the Canada-New- 
foundland industry run over one- 
third of a billion dollars. 

The primary mills in the United 
States represented an investment in 
1944 of $2,880,000,000. Investment 
in Canada-Newfoundland is about 
two-thirds of a billion dollars. 

Under recent calculations, the 
average investment in a pulp mill 
is $17,500 for each person em- 
ployed. 

Similarly, the average investment 
in a paper mill is about $12,000 per 
person employed. 

The U. S. industry paid wages of 
$329,000,000 to 147,000 persons in 
1944. North of the international 
line are another 40,000 employes. 
An interesting sidelight is that 400,- 
000 more in the U. S. are employed 
in printing and publishing, which is 
dependent on the paper industry. 

There are 522 companies in the 
U. S. and 83 in Canada and New- 
foundland, operating 104 paper 


S‘- hundred and five compan- 


mills and 117 pulp mills north of 
the border and 725 paper mills and 
250 pulp mills south of the border. 
Many pulp-paper operations are 
combined. In the U. S. alone there 
are 90 groundwood mills, 69 sul- 
phite pulp mills, 52 sulphate or 
kraft, 21 soda and the remainder 
of the pulp mills are of miscellane- 
ous type. Canada and Newfound- 
land have 64 groundwood mills, 43 
sulphite pulp mills and ten kraft 
mills. 
Leading States 


New York leads all the states with 
113 paper mills and 45 pulp mills. 
In the papermaking field alone, after 
New York, are Massachusetts with 
86, Pennsylvania with 57, Michigan 
with 56, Wisconsin with 51 and 
Ohio with 49. 

In the pulp mill field, New York’s 
45 leads, followed by Wisconsin 
with 35, Maine with 30, Washington 
with 25, Oregon with 12, and Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and Minnesota 
with ten each. 

New York leads in groundwood 
mills with 30, Maine and Wisconsin 
coming next with 15 each, and 
Washington is in fourth place with 
nine. 

Wisconsin leads in the sulphite 
field, with 15 mills of this type. 
Washington is second with 13 and 
Maine, third, with 11. 

In kraft or sulphate pulp, the 


most mills — seven — are in Louisi- 
ana. Florida, Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin each have five. 

New York and Pennsylvania 
each have four soda mills. 


Latin American Industry 


In the Latin American countries, 
Brazil is far and away the leader 
with a total of 45 paper and board 
mills, one of which also makes 
groundwood and sulphite pulp and 
another soon will be making these 
pulps and newsprint. 


There are 19 paper and board 
mills in Argentina and one ground- 
wood and one kraft pulp mill, and 
in Chile, there are ten paper mills 
and one making groundwood. Peru 
has three mills, including one mak- 
ing chemical pulp. In Trinidad 
there is a bamboo pulp mill. Other 
paper and board mills in South 
America include four in Uruguay, 
two each in Columbia and Vene- 
zuela and one in Bolivia. 

Pulp and paper making in Mexico 
is expanding, with considerable new 
equipment going to that country. 
There are soon to be 16 board and 
paper mills and four pulp mills 
making soda, sulphite, sulphate and 
groundwood and another will be 
making sulphate eventually. 

Cuba has a bagasse pulp mill and 
four paper mills and a board mill is 
newly built in Puerto Rico. 


CANADA--No. 1 Industry Is Pulp and Paper 


RODUCTION of pulp and pa- 
per is Canada’s No. 1 manu- 
facturing industry. 

Canada’s newsprint mills, with 
machine capacity four times the 
rating of the next largest producing 
country, have been supplying be- 
tween 70 and 75% of the require- 
ments of the United States in ad- 
dition to domestic Canadian needs 
and the bulk of the newsprint need- 
ed during the war period by 40 
other countries. 

Canada produces about 20% of 
the world’s supply of wood pulp 
and stands second only to the 
United States in volume of its man- 
ufacture. 

Yet nearly all of the expansion 
in the pulp and paper industry in 
Canada has occurred since the turn 
of the century when domestic manu- 
facture represented a value of only 


about $8,000,000 a year. Today, 
pulp and paper have assumed gi- 
gantic proportions among Canada’s 
exports and the annual output is 
valued at close to $350,000,000. 
The trend of expansion in Can- 
ada now is towards additional kraft 
and sulphite pulp facilities, and new 
construction under way or in pros- 
pect for the early future represents 
an outlay of more than $100,000,- 
000, with new projects planned or 
being built in almost every section 
of the Canadian pulp-producing 
region, including three new kraft 
pulp mills in Ontario and kraft and 
sulphite mills in British Columbia. 
During the war, the Canadian in- 
dustry, topped only by gold pro- 
duction as a source of wealth, has 
been adversely affected by the loss 
of manpower to the armed forces 
and munitions plants and by the 


diversion of large blocks of hydro- 
electric power to war industry in 
eastern Canada and the state of 
New York, but by initiative and 
resourcefulness the industry _ suc- 
ceeded during the 1940-44 period to 
exceed peacetime production of 
pulpwood by 35%. How Canada has 
been able to maintain her produc- 
tion of newsprint during the past 
few years in comparison with the 
U. S. is shown by these figures, in 
thousands of short tons: 


Calendar 
Years Canada U.S.A. 
1939 2,869 939 
1940 3,419 1,013 
1941 3,426 1,015 
1942 3,177 953 
1943 2,983 805 
1944 2,922 720 


(Bank of Canada report Jan. 1945) 
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In the five pre-war years annual 
production of newsprint in Canada 
averaged 3,003,000 tons, while in 
the five war years average annual 
production has been 3,229,000 tons. 
Newsprint prices in Canada have 
been stabilized, too, in sharp con- 
trast with conditions in World War 
I when prices rose from $39 per 
ton in 1913 to about $80 in 1919. 
The following are Canadian news- 
print prices for New York delivery 
in the 1940-44 period, compared 
with the corresponding five years 
of World War I and showing the 
cumulative percentage increases: 
Pct. Pct. 


the industry would have at its peak 
of employment in the neighborhood 
of 160,000 men on its payroll. 
About half a million people are de- 
pendent on the industry. 

Canadian pulp and paper natural- 
ly rely on export trade for their 
economic strength. Against the 
competition of subsidized shipments 
and lower costs of production in 
some other countries, Canada has 
the advantage of vast forest re- 
sources, the second largest hydro- 
electric power in the world, the ease 
of doing business with the United 
States and the United Kingdom and 
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the reputation for maintaining sup- 
plies in large volume. 

Many factors will determine the 
extent of the industry’s perform- 
ance in the current year, but the 
general expectation is that there 
should be an increase of from 5 to 
10%, possibly more, in the volume 
of pulpwood produced, and it is 
on this basic consideration that all 
other elements of pulp and paper 
production depend. 

The spring breakup in eastern 
Canada came earlier this year than 
might normally be expected and 
this might adversely affect hauling 
























































Price Inc. Price Inc. 
1915 $41.78 _.. 1940 $50.00 __. Principal Statistics of Canadian Pulp and Paper Industry 
— a ps — pe on = is latest available) 
° 1 
1918 64.30 54 1943 54.66 9 —.- = = 
1919 79.40 90 1944 58.00 16 Establish- ; a Salaries Fuel and | Materials | Gross Value 
In April of this year a further Year ments Capital | ployees | and Wages —, and supplies} sali wy 
increase of $3 a ton was put into - 
effect in the New York price, bring- - . a . $ $ . 
ing the total price to $61 per ton, 1919..2.......... 99 | 275,767,364] 26,647] 32,264,208] 12,503,197] 54,084,801] 137,912, 502 
or an increase of 22% over the price — acanets 10 #70812 731 24'619] 34:190,000] 14°961;741] 62:276;224) 151°008, 105 
es wars ae _ than ag wri escapees 110 | 417,611,678] 20;234| 38°389"845| | 18°421' 80d 71:32; 722] 184:821;511 
ae é, —— ee MR | 115 | 459,457,696] 27,627] 37,649,528] 17,396,375] 72,233,876] 179,250, 504 
the first war. Saas 114 | 460,397,772) 28,031] 38,560, 17,506,735] 76,514, 193, 092, 937 
: i eatiscnaiess 115 | 501,184,714] 31,279] 44,175,502] 20,424,405] 85,365,465] 215,370,274 
Ownership Scattered — eapaecerciaeeaiee “114 | 579,853,552) 32,876] 45,674,293] 24,024,319] 84,813,080] 219, 329, 753 
™ ie lh ; 4 _—_ eaeRtacas 110 | 685,687,459] 33,614] 47,322,648] 24,546,957] 88, 490, 421| 233,077, 236 
wnership of the pulp and paper 
industry in Canada is widely scat- tipo 2000" 19 708957104 53,207] 48: 774,97 36, an 31,992,258] 218,074; 246 
tered. e inevstment represents pate . lore ; 34,792,013} 22,927, 63,947, 174,733, 
$667,000,000, according to the 1942 1989....2.0000.. 95 | 850,205,544]  24°037| 2e'657' sae] 18°902°890] 47'652' se] 128;s16; 492 
Canadian census. There are 66 i940... 95 | 554,973,891] 26,993] 33,307,043] 21,977,913] 53,426,534] 152, 647,756 
companies engaged in the industry, 18RS. .....e0000- $5 | $45,572,088) 27,898) 35,803,318) 22,682,885 57,906,087) 150, 325, 546 
no one of which is dominant. In _ j937//°'1'1122°! 98 | 570,352,287|  33,205| 48-757,795| 29,121,065) 91,121,629] 226,244°711 
employment, the 106 active mills  1988.:0.00.)....: 99 | 594,908,222}  30,943| 42,619,311] 23,800,737| 71,062,580| 183,897,503 
alone are responsible for more than 1939............. 100 | 597,908,918] 31,016] 44,737,379] 25,094,978] 79,933,657] 208, 152, 295 
any other manufacturing industry jgaq'''!""7':"'] to | ersroa7.84i| 37,154] 68,077; 818] 34,437, 1291 195/487, 0121 394,726,175 
in Canada except lumber, and if the 1942............. 105 | 655,598,196] 38,002} 69,656,393| 36,226,420] 135,970, 437| 336, 697,277 
See in dis Gees teats tai wenn soee 106 | 667,458, 143 37,02 71,199,422] 36,211,064] 143,956,462] 345,653,470 
CANADIAN INDUSTRY STATISTICS FOR 1943 
(Latest Available) 
British Other 
Canada Quebec Ontario Columbia Provinces 
Establishments cn No. 106 46 40 7 13 
Pulp mills No. 28 10 8 3 7 
Pulp and paper mills No. 50 26 15 3 6 
Paper mills : No. 28 10 17 ea 
ELLE Te $ 667,458,143 352,925,347 188,668,105 59,288,302 66,576,389 
II isssinseoconsiistssetisicalie No. 37,020 18,118 11,002 3,867 4,033 
Salaries and wages_________. $ 71,199,422 33,245,158 22,260,167 8,159,504 7,934,593 
RTE Rr ae one $ 21,470,240 10,086,986 6,380,084 2,302,934 2,700,236 
Electricity purchased _______... es 14,740,824 9,017,086 3,617,878 64,039 2,041,821 
Power employed ___..-.----.. H.P 1,966,533 1,023,416 563,944 147,636 231,537 
Pulp-making materials and supplies_.$ 109,631,048 53,242,352 31,303,511 8,731,778 16,353,407 
II sc eass carseat eee eee $ 194,434,202 93,969,226 54,818,046 —«:17,543,397 28,103,533 
Paper-making materials and supplies_.$ 120,290,648 60,473,371 40,771,211 6,832,428 12,213,638 
Paper made _ _$ 235,362,958 117,928,840 78,234,640 15,968,062 23,231,416 
Total value of materials, supplies 143,956,462 68,415,285 47,008,529 10,571,060 17,961,588 
Gross value of products. $ 345,653,470 167,460,120 108,256,330 28,881,845 41,055,175 
Net value of products... 165,485,944 79,740,763 51,249,839 15,943,812 18,351,530 








“Gross vehee oS ee represents the sum of the values of pulp made for sale in Canada, pulp made for export and paper manufactured. It does 


not include pulpwo 


nor the pulp made in combined pulp and paper mills for their own use in making paper. 


The “‘Net value of production” is compiled by subtracting the total value of materials and supplies, fuel and electricity from the gross value of products. 
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operations on snow and ice roads. 
Mill inventories of pulpwood early 
this year were at as low a level as 
any time since the beginning of the 
war, but power and water condi- 
tions were somewhat better. 

In addition to its production and 
shipment of large quantities of news- 
print and pulp for conventional 
uses, Canada has produced wood 
pulp in great volume for a variety 
of wartime uses. Canadian wood- 
pulp, for instance, has been used 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


extensively in the manufacture of 
high explosives, such as cordite and 
gun-cotton, replacing cotton linters. 
Dissolving pulps have been trans- 
formed into rayon, cellophane, plas- 
tics, etc. 

Canada’s pulp and paper indus- 
try has demonstrated during the 
war that it can maintain its produc- 
tion at a high level despite many 
obstacles. When these obstacles are 
removed, the industry should be in 
an excellent position to meet world 


demand. For the immediate post- 
war period, Canada’s problem would 
appear to be not one of demand but 
of supply. 

As restrictions on the use of pa- 
per are removed, there will un- 
doubtedly be a steadily increasing 
demand for newsprint and other 
papers and boards throughout the 
world. While pulp may not be re- 
quired in such large volume for ex- 
plosives and other war purposes, 
more of it can be transformed into 


paper. 


AUSTRALIA--Industry Grows “Down Under” 


Although her woods are not ideal 
for pulp making, Australia has en- 
couraged their utilization and in re- 
cent years considerable quantities of 
both pulp and paper have been pro- 
duced there under subsidy. 


Presence of a domestic pulp and 
paper industry has been of particu- 
lar advantage to Australia during 
the war years, as for many months 
shipping services across the Pacific 
were severely disrupted and even 
now shipments to the commonwealth 
“down under” have necessarily been 
sharply curtailed. 


Normal peacetime consumption of 
newsprint in Australia is more than 
170,000 tons. Principal imports have 
been from Canada. Present rate of 
manufacture in Australia is about 
30,000 tons of newsprint, 20,000 
tons of writing and book paper, 
140,000 tons of wrapping paper and 
board. Future of the industry will 
depend largely on tariff policy. 

Most Australian forests belong 
to the eucalyptus family; there are 
no extensive softwood forests. The 
eucalyptus is not to be compared 
with the softwood pulping species 
of this continent. It is a hardwood. 
with short fibre, about one-third that 
of conifers, high in content of or- 
ganic acid, tannic and acetic. 
Groundwood made from it requires 
special precautions against staining. 


P. R. Sandwell, now development 
engineer of Ontario Paper Co., 
Thorold; Ont., and formerly resi- 
dent engineer of Australian News- 
print Mills Pty., Ltd., states: 


“Of the species which occur in 
any great volume, one eucalyptus 
regnans, the swamp gum of Tas- 
mania, can be used in the ground- 
wood process. At least ten can be 
used in the alkaline pulp processes. 
Many can be used for wallboard. 
None is suitable for the acid pro- 
cess. Their reaction to the various 
semi-chemical processes which are 
now being developed for North 


American hardwoods is not yet 
known. 

“The groundwood pulp manufac- 
tured from eucalyptus regnans is 
comparatively weak, has a reddish 
cast, and will stain blue-black in 
the presence of iron. In combination 
with softwood sulphite it can be 
used in the manufacture of a rea- 
sonably good newsprint. Its red- 
dish cast can be corrected by the 
use of bleaching or brightening re- 
agents which, unfortunately, require 
the removal of the dissolved color- 
ing matter by washing, with a subse- 
quent loss of heat and fines. Its 
tendency to stain can be stopped 
by the use of non-ferrous materials 
in the construction of the plant and 
equipment in which it is produced.” 

Nearly all the true paper pulps 
are confined to the manufacture of 
newsprint, printings, writings and 
wrappings. About 80 per cent of 
the newsprint furnish is native pulp, 
the remainder being imported sul- 
phite, much of it from Powell River 
and Ocean Falls, B. C. 

An optimistic view of the future 
is taken by Sir Norman Brookes, 
one of the leaders of the industry. 
who declared recently: “In the post- 
war period we have every reason 
to believe that an export trade in 
our eucalyptus bleached chemical 
pulp may be established.” 


Papermaking 
in Argentina 


The Argentine papermaking indus- 
try has been greatly expanded in vol- 
ume as well as in the types and quali- 
ties produced since 1939. 

The industry consumes more than 40,- 
000 tons of imported wood pulp an- 
nually. In addition, it uses around 30,- 
000 tons of locally produced straw cel- 
lulose and 3,000 tons of domestic wood 
pulp from the poplar plantations at the 
delta of the Parana River at Buenos 
Aires. The production of cellulose from 
wheat and flax straw has been increased 
since 1941. 


The local industry produced 110,000 
tons of paper in 1941. The increase in 
local production since that year will 
take care of 75 per cent of the needs 
of the local market for all papers except 
newsprint. 


Argentine Imports of Paper 
1938 1939 1942 1943 
Newsprint _ 9,206 10,632 9,626 16,895 
Other papers— 
N. Amer... 1,456 
Europe -..10,911 


1,477 9,638 
9,674 13,543 


3,436 
9,599 





Total _..21,573 21,783 32,807 29,930 
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ABOVE SECTIONAL MAP OF WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., shows how close to- 
gether are three important divisions 
agencies affecting the pulp and paper 
industry. 


The Forest Products Bureau and Pulp 
Allocations Office are in the Railroad 
Retirement Building on the Third St. 
side. Near Fourth St., across Inde- 
pendence Ave., is the Paper Division, 
in Temporary D Bldg. On Jefferson 
Drive, near Sixth, is the Paperboard 
Division, in Temporary S Bldg. Of- 
ficials in the three buildings, walk to 
joint meetings. 
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SOVERNMENT REGULATION-- 
Now and in Future in U. S. and Canada 


HE only constant in the Wash- 
‘Lae scene is change — and 

with the war in Europe over, 
new changes are in the air concern- 
ing the pulp and paper industry as 
is the case everywhere else in the 
capital. 

State Department, Treasury De- 
partment, War Production Board, 
Office of Price Administration, For- 
eign Economic Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce, War Man- 
power Commission and Forest Serv- 
ice were among the Washington de- 
partments and agencies whose inter- 
est in, and control or influence over, 
the pulp and paper industry fluc- 
tuated throughout the war years. 

Some important fluctuations were 
noticeable as war ended in Europe. 
Reconstruction and relief in the lib- 
erated countries became a para- 
mount consideration. The State 
Department, as trade lanes opened 
up, became increasingly concerned 
over pulp and paper exports and 
imports as they might affect or be a 
weapon of foreign policy. The 
FEA’s interest, strictly under State 
Department control, also increased. 

Strong representations for price 
relief in certain paper lines brought 
the OPA into more prominence. Its 
declared policies called for relief— 
item by item — in the transition 
from war to peace. 

More rapid relief of industry from 
WPB restrictions than many have 
expected, seemed likely after the 
war ended in Europe. One reliable 
prospect is that it may be possible 
to discontinue allocations of pulp 
by the end of the third quarter, 
1945, with Swedish pulp relieving 
the situation. However, end use 


controls of pulp were likely to con- 
tinue into 1946. 
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BENTON R. CAN- 
CELL (left), Di- 
rector, Forest 
Products Bureau, 
War Production 
Board, and WAL- 
TER H. WILCOX, 
Director, Paper 
Division, Forest 
Products Bureau. 


With V-E Day passed, there was 
expected to be a rapid release of 
most of the equipment orders for 
pulp and paper mills. About $9,500,- 
000 worth of these orders had been 
held up in WPB files. And many 
more new orders, which had never 
been submitted in application form, 
were flooding that office. An addi- 
tional $12,000,000 worth of pulp and 
Paper construction projects had 
been deferred. Releases of these 
would not now be as rapid. 

Possibility of taxation relief 
turned attention of the industry to 
the Treasury Department. 

There were predictions that the 
excess profits tax would be elim- 
inated and the normal-plus-surtax 
reduced. 

The change in the White House 
—for the first several weeks, any- 
way — was apparently delaying, 
rather than bringing about, a num- 
ber of changes. These included the 
interesting and significant question 
of how much influence the Depart- 
ment of Commerce might have over 
the industry if, and when, the war 
agencies disband. 


White House Policies 


It was believed Henry Wallace’s 
powers as head of this department, 
would be considerable. President 
Truman, however, might have other 
ideas, although for the immediate 
period after taking office, he was 
not showing any signs of departing 
radically from the policies of Mr. 
Roosevelt. The latter had asked the 
Forest Service to make a survey of 
timber resources, with a view of de- 
termining what aid could be given 
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war-ravaged countries and he had 
encouraged in this department the 
development of plans for nation- 
wide controls over forest-utilization. 


Mr. Truman apparently was try- 
ing to avoid domestic issues in his 
first weeks in office; rather, con- 
centrating on strengthening 
the unity of the nation. 


It is known the WPB officials, in- 
cluding the paper industry men, 
have a program laid out for their 
dissolution. But will the government 
let them carry it out? 


Pobably the most important re- 
cent change in the War Production 
Board, as it affected the: pulp and 
paper industry, was the promotion 
of Harold Boeschenstein, president 
of Owens Corning Fiberglass Corp., 
to a top position in WPB directing 
operations, and the promotion of 
Benton R. Cancell to succeed Mr. 
Boeschenstein as head of the For- 
est Products Bureau. Mr. Boeschen- 
stein, who directed the organization 
of the latter bureau in the late sum- 
mer of 1943, in order to coordinate 
all cellulose-using industries, had 
won the confidence of industry by 
his stressing of production ‘instead 
of restriction as his policy. 

His advancement to near the top 
of WPB could be of benefit to the 
pulp and paper industry, as he 
knows its problems so intimately, 
and he comes from a related indus- 
try himself. The fact that he was so 
very close to the pulpwood produc- 
tion campaign during 1944 also was 
bound to bring high in war councils 
a man who truly appreciated the im- 
portance of the forests to national 
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economy. 
Forest Products Bureau 
Mr. Cancell, whose home was 


Ogdensburg, N. Y., before the war 
and who was engaged in pulp and 
paper industry association work be- 
fore he went with WPB, brings to 
his new post a close association with 
wood production and also experi- 
ence in international dealings with 
Canada authorities on wood re- 
sources problems. He is a pulp and 
paper industry man, and thus his 
advancement to director of the over- 
all bureau for lumber, paper, paper- 
board and printing and publishing, 
indicates an increasing importance 
for this industry in‘ Washington. 
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Division. This new appointment was 
expected to figure prominently in 
transition of this division to a peace- 
time status, and stress on rehabilita- 
tion in Europe, in which he has 


been identified as advisor to FEA. 
Mr. Richardson takes with him a 


background of more than 30 years’ 
experience in paper manufacture 
and selling. For several years he has 
been district sales manager for the 
Eastern territory and export man- 
ager for both Hammermill Paper 
Co., Erie, Pa., and Grays Harbor 
Pulp and Paper Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash. 


Another important Paper Divi- 
sion change was the resignation of 





RALPH A. POWERS (left), President, Robertson Paper Co., who has been 
Director of the Paperboard Division, of the Forest Products Bureau, WPB, 
several months, and W. IRVING OSBORNE, Jr., President, Cornell Wood 
Products Co., who joined him in May as Deputy Director. 


His offices are in the Railroad Re- 
tirement Building. Added to the 
Printing and Publishing Division as 
advisor recently was another paper 
industry man, Earl M. McCourt, of 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Corp. 

Walter H. Wilcox, on leave as as- 
sistant to the president of S. D. 
Warren Co., has been head of the 
Paper Division since last fall, and 
Ralph A. Powers, president of Rob- 
ertson Paper Co., is director of the 
Paperboard Division. 


W. Irving Osborne, Jr., president 
of the National Paperboard Assn., 
and president of Cornell Wood 
Products Co., is an important re- 
cent addition in the WPB, taking 
over the post of deputy director of 
the Paperboard Division in May. 

On May 7, Grant Richardson, of 
Hammermill Paper Co., became as- 
sistant to the director of the Paper 


Allan Hyer as chief of the distribu- 
tion section. After being on the spot 
(in more than one way) since near 
the beginning of the war, Mr. Hyer 
returned March 20 to his pre-war 
duties as sales manager of Black- 
Clawson Co. of Hamilton, Ohio. He 
has been replaced by Walter Croan, 
formerly with West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co., and more lately in 
civil service, who now holds the 
title of acting chief of the section 
controlling the distribution of paper 
and pulp making machinery for 
both foreign and domestic installa- 
tion. 

Another recent resignation of a 
man long in the Washington service 
came when H. O. Nichols returned 
to Crown Zellerbach Corp., after 
acting as chief of the coarse paper 
branch of the Paper Division since 
November, 1943. His Washington 
position is now held by Charles J. 


Dynes of the Sorg Paper Co., who 
was formerly stationed at Vancou- 
ver, B. C. He has been in Wash- 
ington for about a year as indus- 
trial and specialty paper specialist 
in the Paper Division. This place is 
now being filled by Robert Foley 
of Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. 


Dynes Directs Division 

In May, when Walter Wilcox was 
away from Washington, Mr. Dynes 
was “acting director, Paper Divi- 
sion, WPB.” Other changes were 
imminent on V-E Day, but appar- 
ently were being held up by the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining A-1 successors. 
With V-E Day here and gone, many 
key men in Washington were anxi- 
ous to return to their former activi- 
ties. Many had their bags packed 
as long ago as last fall when the 
German break-through again ended 
the war picture and delayed their 
departure. 

One of the significant changes 
during the past year was the instal- 
lation of Mr. Wilcox as director of 
the Paper Division of WPB. In his 
nine months in Washington he ap- 
pears to have done an excellent job, 
and to have gained the confidence 
of the entire industry. No small part 
of the task has been to hold in their 
chairs the majority of experienced 
personnel, and to persuade new men 
to take the places of those who 
found it necessary for reasons of 
health or business to resign. 

An important Paper Division post, 
in view of the critical state of wood 
supply, was that of Curtis Hutchins 
of Bangor, Me., chief of the pulp- 
wood production branch. He came 
with WPB about the time Mr. Wil- 
cox did, succeeding the Hovey- 
Madden team in regard to impor- 
tant activity of getting wood to the 
mills. 

A young veteran with the Paper 
Division is James Killen, of the 
American Federation of Labor who 
is labor specialist. Franklin Huf- 
ford, from Castanea Paper Co., 
transportation specialist, left this 
month to be traffic manager for 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

Robert H. Evans, a former New 
York investment officer, has carried 
on since Jan. 5 as chief of the pulp 
allocation office, with Kiev Larson, 
sales manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co.’s pulp division, as his 
consultant. 


OPA-WPB Cooperation 

One of the important trends since 
the coming of Mr. Wilcox has been 
the closer relationships between 
WPB and OPA. They are now a 
smooth running team. 

Relaxation of price controls and 
future OPA policy were discussed 
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at a closed meeting April 18 of a 
newly formed over-all pulp and pa- 
per industry advisory committee. 
The meeting was held at the head- 
quarters of the Pulp and Paper 
Products Price Branch of OPA, 
headed by J. Ronald Atwater, for- 
merly of Mead Corp. The members 
of the new committee are: 

H. S. Daniels, Union Bag & Pa- 
per Corp.; Grafton Houston, Fort 
Howard Paper Co.; Malcolm Lowe, 
Lowe Paper Co.; John L. Riegel, 
Riegel Paper Corp.; Harold Smith, 
Maine Seaboard Paper Co.; H. R. 
Weaver, International Paper Co.; 
Vasco E. Nunez, Nashua Gummed 
& Coated Paper Co.; W. J. Dixon, 
St. Regis Paper Co.; V. C. Hobbs, 
Fibreboard Products Inc.; Rex Ho- 
vey, Oxford Paper Co.; W. Irving 
Osborne, Cornell Wood Products 
Co.; Arthur Schroeder, Pejepscot 
Paper Co.; D. L. Stocker, Michigan 
Paper Co. of Plainwell; J. D. Zink, 
Strathmore Paper Co., and J. D. 
Zellerbach, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 


Although the meeting was a closed 
one, members have indicated to 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY that 
it appears that Chester Bowles, OPA 
chief, meant it when he said that 
his staff “will rely heavily on recom- 
mendations of industry advisory 
committees.” But it is also apparent, 
as predicted in the April issue (page 
11) that some advice will also be 
received by the advisory committee. 
However, it is expected that when 
supply balances demand, OPA will 
lift ceilings, item for item, as the 
balance occurs. Whether there might 
be limited relief for book, fine and 
kraft papers, was still not clear in 
mid-1945. 

Laurence M. Channing carries on 
as chief counsel of the OPA pulp 
and paper group. Maurice Walsh is 
head of paper products; Philip A. 
Bachelder, head of fine and print- 
ing papers, and Harrison Starr, head 
of raw materials. 

Members of the overall paper in- 
dustry advisory committee for the 
WPB, which held its last meeting 
under chairmanship of Mr. Wilcox 
on March 13, in the Social Secur- 
ity Bldg. in Washington (See map 
on page 26) are: 

William Anders, Nashua River 
Paper Co.; Ralph M. Beckwith, 
Crocker, Burbank Papers, Inc.; D. 
K. Brown, Neenah Paper Co.; R. 
M. Buckley, Soundview Pulp Co.; 
D. G. Driscoll, Sorg Paper Co.; D. 
C. Everest, Marathon Corp.; Roy 
K. Ferguson, St. Regis Paper Co.; 
W. K. Gerbrick, Central Paper Co.; 
Grafton Houston, Fort Howard Pa- 
per Co.; D. S. Leslie, Hammermill 
Paper Co.; Clyde B. Morgan, East- 


ern Corp.; Vasco E. Nunez, Nashua 
Gummed & Coated Paper Co.; Cola 
G. Parker, Kimberly-Clark Corp.; 
John L. Riegel, Riegel Paper Co.; 
H. S. Smith, Maine Seaboard Pa- 
per Co.; D. L. Stocker, Michigan 
Paper Co. of Plainwell; J. H. Hin- 
man, International Paper Co., and 
J. D. Zellerbach, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. 

It will be noted, in comparing this 
list with the OPA counterpart pub- 
lihsed in this article, that there are 
a number of duplications. There 
are other advisory committees and 
the government’s tendency seems to 
be to call on certain individuals for 
quite a bit of their time, instead of 
spreading the work out as much as 


might be hoped for. 


This WPB advisory committee was 
given a somewhat discouraging pic- 
ture of the pulpwood prospects, in 
view of labor, equipment and trans- 
portation bottlenecks. 


Foreign Policy 


The FEA paper, lumber and con- 
tainer section, is headed by Arthur 
Bevan, who comes from the west 
coast, and has offices in Temporary 


U Bldg. 


Purchasing commissions from 
liberated countries has presented as 
“requirements” from North Amer- 
ica, a total of 300,000 tons of wood 
pulp and 121,00 tons of paper in 
1945. FEA cut this sharply. And the 
Forest Products Bureau, in turn, 
took a sharp cut at the FEA fig- 
ures. Policy now is to serve Eu- 
rope’s needs from northern Europe, 
especially Sweden, and hold U. S. 


shipments to a minimum. 


However, John W. Fuchs, State 
Department expert on pulp and pa- 
per, has taken the position that pulp 
and paper for liberated countries is 
a matter of foreign policy which 
need not be divulged. Only some 
persistent inquiries from the Con- 
gress has brought out what little 
information has been revealed. 


General Situation 


In general, however, it is a far 
cry from the old days when the 
Pulp & Paper Division was going 
through a period of trial and error, 
when essentiality of the industry 
was appreciated by neither the gov- 
ernment nor the public, and all man- 
ner of suspicions were afoot in 
Washington. Much credit is due the 
earlier personnel who struggled 
through those days. 


The War Manpower Commission 


has gone on record to lift all man- 
g 
power controls except in a few criti- 


29 
cal areas, after V-E Day. OPA is 


on record to remove ceilings as 
quickly as practicable. WPB is on 
record to lift many of its controls. 
The question now is — how soon 
after V-E Day? On May 1, Presi- 
dent Truman wrote the Director of 
the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, urging war agencies 
not to disband their trained staffs 
after V-E Day. 

It is assumed in most quarters that 
he meant, of course, not too soon 
after V-E Day. But the President’s 
letter said, in part: “These agencies 
cannot afford to relax their efforts 
or to disband their trained staffs . . . 
we still have a tremendous job ahead 
in bringing the entire war to a vic- 
torious conclusion. Beyond that, 
we must reconvert our domestic 
economy to the production of peace- 
time goods and services. The tasks 
which lie ahead are no less urgent, 
no less important, no less vital to 
the future stability of our free in- 
stitutions than the tasks behind us.” 
The President requested Director 
Vinson to write the head of each 
agency, asking him to canvass the 
key personnel, informing him of the 
presidential request that the key 
workers stay on the job. 


Canadian Controls-- 
C'Gena pulp and paper in- 


dustry, geared to a wartime 

pitch for six years, probably 
will continue under a certain meas- 
ure of government control for 
many months after the war in Eu- 
rope. 


A majority of the operators feel 
that the present system of control 
has not only been effective but has 
done a good job in coordinating 
production and distribution at a 
time when there was vital need for 
cooperation of all interests involved 
in the industry. 


From the outset of war Canada 
has recognized the important eco- 
nomic part played by the pulp and 
paper industry, and for that reason 
the government has been careful to 
impose restrictions only to the ex- 
tent of giving the industry as a 
whole its maximum opportunity for 
wartime production. 


There has been pro-rating of indi- 
vidual mills’ output and in eastern 
Canada there has been a close check 
on waterpower consumption due to 
the needs of other essential indus- 
tries such as aluminum, for instance; 
and there have been the inevitable 
controls over new construction, pro- 
vision of new equipment and so on. 


But most people will agree that 
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whatever regimentation has been im- 
posed in Canada has been for the 
good of the industry as a whole 
and that few, if any, individual op- 
erations have seriously suffered. 


The most serious bottlenecks have 
been in the supply of raw material 
and that situation has been due al- 
most wholly to shortage of man- 
power both in the west and in the 
east, and in the east there has been 
the additional difficulty of seasonal 
water shortages in the rivers that 
have at times prevented the free 
movement of log drives to the mills. 


But, by and large, the chief handi- 
caps to production have been be- 
yond control of the government. 
even though there has been inter- 
mittent criticism by leaders in the 
industry concerning the allocation 
of manpower. During the past two 
years, however, the government 
through its National Selective Serv- 
ice organization has assisted in de- 
veloping new regional sources of 
labor. Efforts have been made to 
encourage more part-time woods- 
men to work for the pulp and paper 
operations in Quebec and Ontario 
and in the latter province large 
numbers of German prisoners of 
war have been employed in wood- 
cutting, while in British Columbia 
several hundred Japanese evacuat- 
ed from the coast have been cutting 
jackpine for one mill. 


There has already been a notice- 
able relaxation in controls over 


provision of building materials and 
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H. R. MacMILLAN (left), who 
launched Canada’s wartime Timber 
Control set-up, and A. H. WILLIAM- 
SON (below), who has headed it for 
the past two years. Mr. MacMillan’s 
reports on timber stands are discussed 
in the preceding article in this issue 


on Canadian timber resources. 





new equipment so that several com- 
panies have been able to initiate 
expansion programs. This tendency 
will probably increase from now 
on. 


Probably the major deterrent to 
future development of the pulp and 
paper industry in Canada, however 
has been the unsettled taxation sit- 
uation. High wartime taxes have 
prevented many of the companies 
to build up the necessary reserve 
for carrying out new construction 
long contemplated, and during the 
coming months the industry may 
be expected to press for clarifica- 
tion of the tax riddle and relief 
from the present onerous imposts. 


The Men At Controls 


The Timber Control organiza- 
tion, first launched for the govern- 
ment by Vancouver’s H. R. Mac- 
Millan, has been headed up at Ot- 
tawa for the past two years by A. 
H. Williamson, another British Co- 
lumbia man, who, however, has in- 
dicated his intention to resign from 
that post in the near future. D. D. 
Rosenberry, assistant timber con- 
troller in charge of British Columbia 
activities, recently went to Ottawa to 
join Mr. Williamson’s staff. Jack 
Lamprey and Hec Munro, also of 


Vancouver, are in charge of the 
other important divisions of Timber 
Control at Ottawa. Controller of all 
building in Canada is another Van- 
couver man, Lieut.-Colonel John 
Peter Mackenzie, who authorizes all 
permits for new construction in the 
industry. 

Timber control as well as almost 
every other Canadian department 
dealing with the sale of forest prod- 
ucts come within the over-riding 
jurisdiction of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, headed by able. 
tough-minded Donald Gordon, who 
usually has the last word on such 
questions as pulp and paper prices 
and pro-rating of production and 
distribution. His boss is Hon. J. L. 
Ilsley, Canada’s minister of finance, 
who has probably had more to do 
than anyone else in keeping the 
brakes on inflation in Canada. 


The Association 


All these officials are in Ottawa. 
but Montreal is still headquarters 
of the pulp and paper industry, and 
in the Quebec metropolis are News- 
print Administrator Guy Houle, as- 
sisted by David G. Stenstrom, an- 
other westcoaster. All of Canada’s 
25 newsprint mills are under strict 
production quotas, a pro-rating of 
available business. 


Pulpweod Exports 


On the west coast the export of 
pulp logs to the United States has 
been under strict control in recent 
years and the Timber Control has 
been authorizing export of about 
32,000,000 feet annually, compared 
with more than 100,000,000 feet in 
1939 and in 1940 before wartime 
restrictions were applied. 


Pulpwood exports from eastern 
Canada to the eastern states have 
been maintained in fairly heavy vol- 
ume, and this movement, too, has 
been under control since 1942, when 
arrangements were made whereby 
the United States mills which nor- 
mally depended on Canadian wood 
receive enough to meet their ordi- 
nary requirements. Exports of pulp- 
wood from eastern Canada reached 
a new high in 1942, with 1,987,750 
cords valued at $20,314,253. In the 
following year these exports dectin- 
ed in volume to 1,540,592 cords 
and in value to $18,565,265. The 
value of woodpulp shipments in 
1944 to the United States were up 
again to $20,012,000. 
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In this 


picture of recent meeting are the president, ten vice presidents and other officials of the organization. 


Sitting (left to right): GEORGE R. WALLACE, Pres. and Treas., Fitchburg Paper Co.; J. D. ZINC, Pres., Strathmore 
Paper Co.; COLA G. PARKER, First Vice Pres. of APPA and Pres., Kimberly-Clark Corp.; J. L. MADDEN, Pres., 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co.; DAVID L. LUKE, Jr., Pres., West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.; STUART E. KAY, Man- 
ager of Manuf. Dept., International Paper Co., and R. A. McDONALD, Exec. Vice Pres., Crown Zellerbach Corp. 


Standing (left to right): J. L. RITCHIE, Asst. Sec’y, APPA; E. W. TINKER, Exec. Sec’y, APPA; DWIGHT L. STOCKER, 
Pres. and Gen. Mgr., Michigan Paper Co. of Plainwell; P. H. GLATFELTER, Pres., P. H. Glatfelter Co.; W. W. 
CORLETT; W. J. DIXON, Vice Pres. and Sec’y, St. Regis Paper Co., and DAN K. BROWN, Pres. of APPA and Pres. 


and Gen. Mgr., Neenah Paper Co. 


Industry Associations in U. S. 


While the problems of the asso- 
ciations cannot be said to have mul- 
tiplied in numbers this year (they 
began to multiply at the very be- 
ginning of the war) these same 
problems have certainly toughened 


in fiber. 


Victory in Europe saw the dawn- 
ing of happier days for association 
members and personnel, but also it 
witnessed the birth of new problems 
of peace-time operations here and 
of puzzles created by the industry’s 
inevitable contribution to recon- 
struction abroad. 


One of the most interesting 
changes during 1944 and thus far 
in 1945 has been the gradual—auntil 
it is almost complete—acceptance of 
associations in the Washington 
scene. It is violating no confidence 
to say that early in the war the as- 
sociations were almost unwelcome in 
the capital. Agency officials showed 
a marked tendency to prefer to work 
with individual companies. But there 
came a realization that the associa- 
tions, after all, were truly representa- 
tive of their memberships and that 
much time and effort could be saved 
on both sides by acceptance of the 
organizations on both general and 


specific matters. This acceptance 
grew parallel with the eventual 
smooth functioning of WPB’s Pa- 
per Division, the OPA, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the grad- 
ual improvement of the wartime 
functions of the associations them- 
selves. 


Biggest worry of associations rep- 
resenting producers is right now the 
tariff question. They have long been 
aware that the end of the war would 
see swift agitation for a change in 
tariff structures: Since the passage 
of the first tariff act in 1879 the 
U. S. paper makers have enjoyed 
a reasonable protection against for- 
eign competition. But much has hap- 
pened since then, as the reader well 
knows. The terrific demands for 
pulp and paper, which can even be 
sharpened rather than lessened by 
victory, and the strong political 
trend of the “One-World” school, 
are bound to affect the vision of 
those under whose scrutiny tariff 
revisions have come. 


APPA 
The American Paper & Pulp As- 


sociation, as well as other organiza- 
tions, are alert to the possibilities. 


They have, through the Import 


Committee, a complete record of 
tariff history and developments, and 
they are even now presenting well- 
documented evidence to support the 
position recommended by the execu- 
tive committee. 


Last August the AP&PA, whose 
executive secretary is hard-working 
E.W. (Ted) Tinker, issued its “Cur- 
rent Work Program” and so com- 
plete and prophetic was this outline 
that there has been little or no de- 
parture from it since that time. Sig- 
nificantly, the program led off with 
the problem of forest utilization, and 
pointed out the place of the Forest 
Industries Council, a group of nine 
representing the major forest prod- 
ucts industries and growing in im- 
portance every week in the current 
picture. A chief project is a detailed 
study of timber valuations and taxa- 
tion. 


Work went forward on basic la- 
bor problems, including relationship 
with the government labor agencies, 
and stress was laid as usual on tech- 
nical problems. In the latter connec- 
tion, 1944 saw the culmination of 
plans for the National Council for 
Stream Improvement which last 


May established a multiple indus- 
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D. K. BROWN (Neenah Paper Co.), 
now serving second term as President 
of American Paper and Pulp Assn., 
who this month testified in behalf of 
industry at Congressional hearing on 
reciprocal trade agreements. 


trial fellowship in the Mellon In- 
stitute. 


TAPPI and Supts. 


Much of the work on technical 
problems was carried through 
TAPPI which, as always, prepared 
and coordinated a vast amount of 
technical material under the leader- 
ship of its long-time secretary-treas- 
urer, R. G. Macdonald. TAPPI, like 
all the associations, was considerably 
hampered this year by the govern- 
ment ban on national conventions. 
Its program that normally would 
have been crystallized at New York 
was followed as nearly as practicable 
through small regional meetings and 
by mail. It is believed that next year 
will see the convention ban lifted at 
which time back-logs of agenda will 
mean tremendously filled programs 
for the national conventions of all 
associations. 

Last year the American Pulp & 
Paper Mills Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation moved its headquarters from 
Miamisburg, Ohio, to 220 West 
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42nd Street in New York City, and 
George W. Craigie took on the dou- 
ble job of field representative and 
secretary-treasurer. It carried on two 
important surveys, one of them deal- 
ing with the amount of equipment 
to be installed postwar by plants in 
which members were represented. 
The two surveys were to have 
formed the basis of action at a con- 
vention, but of course this has had 
to be delayed. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the executive committee 
will meet in New York in June and 
consider further moves. 


Pulp Producers and Users 


The Association of Pulp Consum- 
ers did yeoman work in Washington 
for its members through C. V. 
Maudlin, the secretary in the Mills 
Building at the capital. And the 
American Pulpwood Association, 
whose executive secretary-treasurer 
is H. E. Brinckerhoff, continued to 
bear down on the great problem of 
pulpwood supply and to collect and 
issue statistics relative to that prob- 
lem. 


Toughest assignment in all the 
industry for the past few years has 
been the furnishing of pulp supplies, 
and thus the United States Pulp 
Producers Association, under the di- 
rection of its executive director, well 
known and able Oliver M. Porter, 
bore the brunt of a lot of headaches. 
A big problem in this association is 
trying to harmonize viewpoints of 
western pulp producers and the east- 
ern integrated mills. 


The associations thus far named 
worked in extremely close coopera- 
tion throughout the period of the 
European war and are working close- 
ly now. Almost no major enterprise 
was undertaken without reference 
one to the other, and in many proj- 
ects the action was a joint one. Co- 
operation, among themselves, and 
with the government agencies, has 
been the watchword. 


Although the banishment of na- 
tional conventions and the elimina- 
tion of New York’s famed “Paper 
Week” took the spotlight away 


Industry Associations in Canada 


In Montreal are the principal 
offices of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association and of the Wood 
Pulp Supply organization, managed 
by W. A. E. Pepler, of the Que- 
bec Forest Industries Association. 
The Newsprint Association of Can- 
ada is also located in Montreal. 

Recently appointed as president 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association is Robert MacLaren 


Fowler, with A. E. Cadman, long- 
time secretary, as general manager. 

Charles Vining is president of 
the Newsprint Association of Can- 
ada, with Paul Kellogg general 
manager and E. Cunningham, sec- 
retary. Mr. Vining was first chair- 
man of the Joint Executive Board 
set up last fall by the industry as a 
whole. Mr. Fowler was elected April 
27 as the new chairman for 1945-46. 





JOHN H. SMITH (Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co.), President of Pacific Coast 
Association of Pulp & Paper Manu- 
facturers, who led his organization 
into 13th annual renewal of wage ne- 
gotiations with AFL unions at Port- 
land, Ore., May 22. 

These negotiations each year have 
been outstanding models of amicable 
and successful collective bargaining 
for all major industries of the entire 


U.S. 


from many associations and de- 
creased their publicity, other organ- 
izations were hardly less active. The 
Blotting Paper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the Book Paper Manufac- 
turers Association carried on active 
programs, as did the National Pa- 
per Trade Association, and the 
Groundwood Paper Manufacturers 
Association. 

There are now more than thirty 
associations operating nationally 
within the industry and despite the 
heavy burdens imposed by war de- 
mands they have performed their 
duties well. If there was ever a 
thought that the war and the de- 
velopment of highly organized gov- 
ernment agencies would displace the 
functions of associations, the events 
since 1940 have dispelled that 
thought. They have emerged 
stronger and more experienced. 


W. H. O'Reilly is secretary of the 
Joint Executive Board. 

Chief departmental officials of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Associ- 
ation are Douglas Jones, secretary 
of the technical section, and A. 
Koroleff, manager of the woodlands 
division. 

Chairman of the executive board 
of Bathurst Power & Paper As- 
sociation is R. L. Weldon, president 
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of Bathurst Power & Paper Co., 
with the following as members of 
the association’s executive: George 
Barber, Spruce Falls Power & Paper 
Co.; G. L. Carruthers, Interlake 
Tissue Mills; W. S. Kidd, E. B. 
Eddy Co.; E. M. Little, Anglo-Ca- 
nadian Pulp & Paper Mills; F. G. 
Robinson, Riordan Sales Corpora- 


A. E. Cadman; G. L. Carruthers 
Interlake Tissue Mills; G. T. Clark- 
son, Abitibi Power & Paper Co.; 
Paul E. Cooper, Pacific Mills; Au- 
brey Crabtree, Fraser Companies; 


Harold S. Foley, Powell River Co.; 
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G. Gordon Gale, E. B. Eddy Co.; 
John H. Hinman, Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Co.; Col. C. H. L. 
Jones, Price Bros. & Co.; Paul Kel- 
logg; Robert P. Kernan, Donnacona 
Paper Co.; E. M. Little, Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills; F. 
G. Robinson, Riordan Sales Corp.; 





R. M. FOWLER, J. P. Rolland, Rolland Paper Co.; 
sh cag ed 3 3 C. H. Sage, Spruce Falls Power & 
Paper Assn., who Paper Co.; E. Howard Smith, How- 
7's _ee — ard Smith Mills; Charles Vining; 
oe “rf 40. L. Weldon, Bathurst Power & 
the Joint Execu- Paper Co.; A. F. White, St. Law- 
tie Board for Ca- rence Corp.; C. R. Whitehead, Con- 
ee: eee Paper Corp. and Mr. 


Fowler. 


tion; J. A. Young, Pacific Mills. 
special senior vice-chairman, Charles 
R. Whitehead, Consolidated Paper 
Corporation. 

Members of the industry’s Joint 
Executive Board representing the 
entire industry are: L. J. Belnap 
Consolidated Paper Corp.; George 
W. Brown, Gair Co. of Canada; 








BOTH A SYMBOL AND A WORKING DEMONSTRATION OF THE NEW SPIRIT OF UNITY 
now prevailing in the Canadian industry is the Joint Executive Board created last winter to 
serve when required as a representative body of the whole industry in matters common to the 
two trade associations—the Canadian Pulp & Paper Assn. and the Newsprint Assn. of Canada. 


CHARLES VINING (at left), President of the Newsprint Assn. of Canada, was first Chair- 
man of the Joint Board. Other members are: 


Top Row—L. J. BELNAP, President, Consolidated Paper Corp.; GEORGE W. BROWN, Presi- 
dent and Gen. Mgr., Gair Co. of Canada; AUBREY CRABTREE, President and Gen. Mgr. 
Fraser Companies; F. G. ROBINSON, President, Riordan Sales Corp.; J. P. ROLLAND, Vice 
Pres., Rolland Paper Co.; C. H. SAGE, President, Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co.; C. R. 
WHITEHEAD, Vice Pres., Consolidated Paper Corp. 


Middle Row—G. L. CARRUTHERS, Asst. Gen. Mgr., Interlake Tissue Mills Co.; ROBERT 
P. KERNAN, President, Donnacona Paper Co.; A. F. WHITE, Chairman, St. Lawrence 
Corp.; G. GORDON GALE, President, The E. B. Eddy Co.; HAROLD S. FOLEY, President, 
Powell River Co.; R. L. WELDON, President, Bathurst Power & Paper Co. (and Chairman of 
the CPPA); PAUL E. COOPER, President, Pacific Mills. 





Bottom Row: A. E. CADMAN, Sec’y.-Mgr., Canadian Pulp & Paper Assn.; HOWARD SMITH, Vice Pres., Howard Smith 
Paper Mills; JOHN H. HINMAN, President, Canadian International Paper Co.; PAUL KELLOGG, Gen. Mgr., Newsprint 
Assn. of Canada; COL. C. H. L. JONES, President, Price Bros. & Co.; E. M. LITTLE, Gen. Mgr., Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Mills, and W. H. O’REILLY, Secretary of the Joint Executive Board. The photograph of one remaining mem- 
ber, G. T. CLARKSON, Receiver and Mgr., Abitibi Power & Paper Co., was not available. 
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: Trend Is Toward a Balance 
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CANADA—Pulpwood Logs as far as eye can see at La Tuque, St. Maurice River, Quebec, 
where Brown Corp. operates. 


OMMERCIAL use of the North American forests goes back to the 
days of Lief Ericson, who in 1,000 A. D., took spruce from the 
northeastern coast back to his Viking colony in Greenland. 

The forests have made an immeasurable contribution to the advance of 
civilization—spiritually and materially. For example, what would freedom 
of “speech” be, without pulp and paper? In the present World War, the 
government, the press and the general public have learned—the hard 
way—just how important pulp and paper is to the successful waging of 
war as well as to the general economy. 

Let us hope none of them—government, press and public—will forget 


the lesson in the years of peace that lie ahead, and that they will give en- 
couragement to a vital North American pulp and paper industry. 


In view of the amazing mass of 
contradictory and alarming reports 
—mostly sheer gossip—which have 
circulated in recent years concern- 
ing the forest resources of the con- 
tinent, PULP & PAPER INDUS- 
TRY has made a critical study of 
the most reliable available facts and 
information. 

This study indicates that if pres- 
ent progressive and far-sighted poli- 
cies of many big forest-utilizing in- 
dustries are adopted generally in 
those fields, and encouraged by gov- 
ernment action liberalizing taxation 
and other restrictions, there is not 
the slightest doubt that the for- 
ests of the United States—as well 
as those of Canada and Alaska— 
will continue to have increasing eco- 
nomic value and usefulness for at 
least another thousand years. 

As we approach the millenium of 
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TRENDS OF GROWTH AND DRAIN 
IN U. S. FORESTS 
This chart shows how trends revealed 
in Forest Service data (Capper Report, 
1920; Copeland Report, 1924-29; 
1936 Survey) were heading toward a 
balance of growth and drain by 1941- 
42. However, the war intervened and 
abnormal demands turned the drain 
line upward and probably temporarily 
leveled off the growth line. Dotted 
lines show what probably would have 
happened if there had been no war. 


Lief Ericson’s spruce-logging expe- 
dition, we are on the threshold of 
an era of intensified use of the for- 
ests. Such an era as we are ap- 
proaching was only a dream just a 
few years ago. Cultivation of timber 
for industrial purposes, increasing 
the total wood utilization in man- 
ufacturing, should soon be firmly 
established on this continent. It 
will take cooperative effort on the 
part of government, the forest serv- 
ices and general public—as well 
as industries—but the growing of 
timber as not only a stabilized, but 
an increasing source of material for 
wood-utilizing industries is just over 
the horizon. 


Reasons for Optimism 


What grounds is there for such 
optimism? 

Well, in the first place, virtually 
the only statistical data available on 
North American forest resources 
have been periodic surveys by the 
U. S. and Dominion Forest Serv- 
ices. By its own calculations, the 
U. S. Forest Service figures over a 
period of 25 years shows that trends 
of growth and drain are toward a 
balance—and eventually, a growth 
that steadily exceeds drain. 

If it were not for the World 
War’s intervention, bringing with it 





UNITED STATES—Vast expanse of timber in virgin stands 
below Mount Hood, Oregon. 


tremendous above-normal demands 
for sawtimber and also tremendous 
wastefulness in logging and manu- 
facturing, because of haste as well 
as the manpower shortage, this bal- 
ance might have already been at- 
tained. 

In a pre-war year, the U. S. For- 
est Service’s last nationwide survey 
showed that if loss in forest fires 
and ravages of insects and diseases 
were eliminated, a balance of growth 
and drain would have already been 
attained. Of importance to the pulp 
and paper industry is the fact that 
this fire-insect-disease loss was pro- 
portionately much greater in the 
“cordwood” trees than in so-called 
sawtimber. 

Probably one of the best reasons 
for optimism is tht evidence that 
growth rates on the continent are 
increasing rapidly as more old tim- 
ber is taken off. About 100 mil- 
lion acres of old timber areas in 
the U. S. have no net growth what- 
ever at the present time. 

In most of Canada and Alaska, 
whose vast stands of virgin timber 
and resources for industrial use are 
discussed in articles which follow 
this one, there is no emergency 
existing. 

Sources of Material 
In the tables and other data used 


in this article, we have drawn pri- 
marily from U. S. Forest Service 
files. No responsible persons have 
questioned the accuracy of the For- 
est Service, or at least its endeavors 


to be accurate. However, in any 
consideration of forest resources in 
this country, it would be less than 
honest to overlook the fact that cer- 
tain influences have in the past 
sought to use Forest Service infor- 
mation for propaganda purposes. 
When “causes” are being served. 
there is always doubt cast upon the 
kind of statistics which are present- 
ed—or what statistics may be omit- 
ted. It’s an old saw that statistics 
can be found to prove anything. 

The Forest Service is presently 
undertaking, at the request of the 
White House, a re-survey of the 
various forest regions with a view of 
developing data to determine to just 
what extent it will be possible for 
this country to supply lumber to 
Europe. 

In fairness to the Forest Strvice. 
it should be pointed out that lack 
of manpower and facilities, espe- 
cially in these war years, have made 
it impossible for thoroughgoing 
surveys, although data for the Pa- 
cific Northwest, published in this 
issue, have been brought up-to-date 
Incidentally, with more manpower 


spreads out for miles 


available after the war, control of 
fires, tree-planting, and more efh- 
ciency in logging and manufactur- 
ing will be possible. 

The American Forestry Associ- 
ation has. a survey of forest resourc- 
es which is only partially completed 
and the forestry committee of the 
American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion has tried to collect data on 
resources of the industry. We 
have drawn from all of these sources 
in attempting to make a just ap- 
praisal of the situation in this arti- 
cle. 


There is no doubt that heavy cut- 
ting in war years has raised a critical 
problem in most areas of the U. S. 
This is reflected in up-to-date sta- 
tistics of pulpwood species in Pa- 
cific Northwest states (much of it 
used for lumber), published with 
this article. But wartime cutting has 
been so abnormal that, in itself, it is 
no fair basis for consideration of 
the future. The government and 
the public in general should take 
that fact into consideration when 
the present nationwide surveys are 
completed. 


A “Fair”? Estimate 
The office of the Chief Forester. 
U. S. Forest Service, has indicated 
that it does not view the high drain 
rate shown in Pacific Northwest 
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PRINCIPAL FOREST TYPES AND THEIR LOCATIONS IN U. S. 


(From the Statistical Bulletin of U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 
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COMPARATIVE SIZES OF COMMERCIAL FOREST AREAS IN U. S. 


(Compiled by Division of Forest Economics, Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) 
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data published here as uniform 
throughout the nation. In fact, it 
holds that drain and growth are 
fairly equal in the eastern areas. 
In the Montana - Idaho - Eastern 
Washington region, the regional 
Forest Service officials expressed the 
opinion that drain and growth have 
balanced. 


“In view of the close relationship 
of growth and drain in the eastern 
areas,’ PULP & PAPER INDUS. 
TRY was informed at the office of 
the Chief Forester, “a pretty fair 
picture of present stands may be 
presented by combining the 1938 
data for the rest of the country with 
the 1945 revision for Pacific North 
west states.” (These tables both ap- 
pear with this article.) 


There are a number of large and 
important units of the pulp and pa- 
per industry which today can claim. 
on sound grounds, that they have 
their timber holdings on a perpetual 
yield basis. Even in wartime this 
has been possible. The recovery for 
forestry culture of extensive areas 
in the South has been a remarkable 
development in recent years. What 
the industry will be able to do along 
this line when it has the manpower 
should be a reassuring thought to 
any doubting Thomases. 


Economic Influences 
Here are some economic reasons 


why the pulp and paper industry 
should look forward to a general 
over-all improvement of their posi- 
tion in relation to forest resources: 

1. The value of wood is rising 
and this should encourage the grow- 
ing of wood as a business by small 
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U. S. STAND OF PRINCIPAL SPECIES NOW COMMONLY KNOWN 
IN PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURE 




















North- Pacific 
Kind of Wood: Total eastern Central Lake South Northwest 
Softwoods: (thousand cords) 
Spruce and Fir’ 542,314 «| UE ae 29,997 1,400 248,593 
Hemlock _._...... 330,288 19,567 59 33,774 9,800 267,088 
So. Yellow Pine. 630,795 8,751 LOG. eo 60SFs 
Other Pines ___. 78,534 38,765 18 35,567 tee >: 
Tamarack __...... 3,093 , eee SO Se, at ee 
ote ai 1,585,024 118,024 2,070 102,417 635,435 515,681 
Hardwoods: 
Cottonwood* _ 66,118 12,342 892 43,776 5,614 3,221 
Yellow Poplar... 49,917 3,490 ee 45,431 aa 
| ee Ses 296,383 183,816 10,355 88,162 14,050 pier 
SS eee 249,685 2,601 Ds, Auta aaa ee 
I Fo 5, 662,103 202,249 14,210 131,938 310,212 3,221 
All Species 2,247,127 320,307 16,280 234,355 945,647 518,902 





*Total includes 104,034 thousand cords in California and 107,329 thousand cords 
in South Rocky Mt. region. 7And Aspen. “And Beech and Maple. 


Source: U. S. Forest Service, 1936-38 Revision. ° 


The Forest Service calculated a balance of drain (after allowance for growth) of 


5.77% in 1936. 


If this were taken as an average for each year since then, the above 


total for all species in 1936-38 would be reduced to 2,126,818 thousand cords in 


1945-7. 


However, as this article explains, there are many reasons why the 1936 


drain figure cannot be accepted as average. Both growth and drain increased in war 
years, but drain undoubtedly will be reduced substantially in postwar years while the 
growth rate increases. (1945 Forest Service revisions for the Pacific Northwest, in 
another table, show the available pulp species in that region since 1936. During 
the war emergency, the government required much of this timber for lumber 
and the drain ratio to growth was far above the national trend. 


and large landowners. 


2. Hydraulic log barking on the 
Pacific Coast probably will save 450,- 
000 cords of wood annually in pulp 
mills, and many thousands more 
cords in sawmills. Greatest engi- 
neering development of the war pe- 
riod in the industry, it has been in- 
stalled already in five big mills in 
the west; in a matter of weeks two 
more will be on the list, and eventu- 
ally most big sawmills and pulp 
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RELATIVE AREAS OF FOREST LANDS BY STATES 
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mills in Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia will be saving up 
to 20% of their wood by this meth- 
od. 


3. Closer utilization is being made 
of wood in all regions of the conti- 
nent, by more efficient operations 
and the development of commer- 
cially feasible by-products. If only 
10% of present substantial wood 
waste is eliminated, it would effect 
an actual ‘saving of 60 million acres 
of forests annually in the U. S. 
(total forest land is reckoned at 
600,000,000 acres). 


4. Use of wood for fuel has gone 
down sharply in the past quarter 
century and will continue downward 
as the use increases of materials 
easier and cleaner to handle and 
with greater heat value. 


5. Use of wood by sawmills, shin- 
gle mills and for lath and cooperage 
has been downward except for the 
war period spurt, which, however 
did not reach levels of 30-40 years 
ago. (All timber cut for commodi- 
ties totaled 20 billion cu. ft. in 
1907. In 1936, it totaled only 11.4 
billion cu. ft., down 43%). Pulp. 
paper, plastics, glass, iron, steel. 
tin, clay and plaster have replaced 
many wood uses. 


6. New commercial values have 
been discovered for many less com- 
mon wood species, smaller wood and 
so-called “weed” species, which have 
never been calculated in forest re- 
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PULPWOOD OF NORTH AMERICA, North—In Canada, where pulplogs are hauled on sleighs ‘by trucks. South— 
Farmers at a cutting demonstration, learning economics of forestry. East—A pulpwood scene in eastern United States. 
West—A stand of Western Hemlock in Washington state. 


sources. Many of these develop- 
ments have been in the pulp and 
paper field. Hardwoods in New 
England and New York and jack- 
pine in Canada, for example, have 
become valuable pulping species by 
the perfection of new processes, 
thus opening up for use great stands 
of timber. 

7.Use of resins, etc., have given 
utility to low grade materials, tree 
tops, branches and other waste — 
even sawdust. Resins and coating 
make possible saving of much wood 
fiber by—in effect—substituting for 
it. It makes lightweight paper and 
thin plywood serve heavy paper 
or wood uses. 

8. As previously mentioned, avail- 
ability of more manpower after the 
war will make possible a sharp up- 
swing in tree planting and cultiva- 
tion, forest fire protection, etc. Some 
of the best-informed and most con- 
servative. woodlands industry ofh- 
cials in the South say adequate fire 
protection is all that is needed to 
put that entire area on a perpetual 
yield basis. 

9. Developmetn of new mechani- 
cal equipment for the woods oper- 
ations, especially lightweight equip- 
ment in the west, will make it eco- 


nomical and less difficult to bring 
out of the woods all of the raw 
material. 


10.Many areas in the United 
States that were cleard for farm- 
ing, have been found better suited 
for growing timber. In these areas 
where farmers have failed, the land 
is going back to its original purpose. 
It doesn’t take much effort to grow 
trees where they were meant to 
grow. There are such areas in as 
widely separated areas as Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin and some Southern 
states. 


Forest Service Goal 


The Forest Service, in reporting 
new growth in the U. S. of 11,287,- 
000,000 cubic feet in 1938, proposed 
a national goal almost twice as 
great—21,400,000,000 cubic feet of 
annual new growth. Perhaps it 
wouldn’t take much to make even 
this figure seem small. 

For instance, according to State 
Forester Anderson in Louisiana, 
that state now has 1,750,000 acres 
of land growing pulpwood. In 
Southwestern Louisiana, he inform- 
ed PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
there are approximately 1,000,000 
acres of cut-over long leaf land in 


need of artificial reforestation. 
There are other states where timber 
cultivation could easily be doubled. 

A trend of the past 40 years 
which should be reviewed and close- 
ly studied by public officials and 
the general public has been the 
steady acquisition of some of the 
best forest areas by the governments 
for parks, national forest or state 
reserves. No public-spirited person 
would question the right to take 
over such areas as have scenic or 
recreational value, but in many cases 
this is questionable. 

t would seem more constructive 
for governments to devote their at- 
tentions and funds to unproductive 
lands, reclaiming areas for timber 
which private companies probably 
could not afford to invest in. This 
has been the purpose of the Weeks 
law in the U. S., under which 20,- 
000,000 acres have been acquired 
over more than 30 years. 


Industry Gets Together 


A significant move by private en- 
terprise has been the formation of 
the Forest Industries Council with 
P. H. Glatfelter, president of P. 
H. Glatfelter Co., operators of soda 
pulp and book paper mills at Spring 
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U. S. CONSUMPTION OF DOMESTIC PULPWOOD 
(By Regions—In Cords) 
Year— Northeast Appalachian Lake States PacificCoast South Total 
BOG ith te Sh ee 2,210,000 1,354,000 1,509,000 2,851,000 6,090,000 13,743,000 
| EES acd ees ei Shee 2,192,000 1,428,000 1,928,000 2,612,000 6,320,000 14,480,000 
1 gl TOO ENA ead POTEET! 1,858,000 1,277,000 1,356,000 2,444,000 6,166,000 13,100,000 
BOW oof a 1,915,000 1,448,000 2,123,000 2,560,000 6,744,000 14,819,000 
Source: U. S. War Productien Board. 


Grove, Pa., as chairman. Produc- 
ers of over two-thirds of all U. S. 
forest products have crossed indus- 
try lines for the first time and joined 
forces to encourage forest growth. 
A meeting last month in New Or- 
leans was participated in by all pulp 
and paper companies of the area. 
Here’s the council’s 9-point pro- 
gram: 

1. Increased fire protection. 

2. Reforestation of cutover land. 

3. Private ownership of all lands 
that can be profitably operated. 

4. Public acquisition of lands 
which cannot be profitably oper- 
ated. 

5. Taxes that will encourage pri- 
vate timber husbandry. 

7. Adequate financing of state for- 
estry organizations. 

8.More complete utilization of 
wood. 
9. Control of insects and diseases. 

Here, at last, is a program for 
all wood-using industries. 


How Much Timber? 


The most recent figures gathered 
by the U. S. Forest Service for the 
entire U. S., give a total stand of 
519 billion cubic feet of timber sup- 
porting an annual drain for all pur- 
poses and by all causes of 13.5 bil- 
lion cubic feet. It included a total 
stand of 1,764 billion board feet of 
sawtimber supporting an annual 
drain of 47.8 billion board feet. 


On the basis of these figures, S. R. 
Black, vice presidtnt of Weyerhaeu- 
ser Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn., a 
“founding father” of the previous- 
ly mentioned Foretsry Industries 
Council and for many years a rec- 
ognized authority on wood resourc- 
es, makes some interesting specula- 
tion. 

Estimating the present U. S. saw- 
timber stand at 1,600 billion board 
feet, he said “if we use a very high 
depletion—say 50 billion board feet 
per year, which is enough to cover 
all lumber production, plywood, 
pulp and paper, fuelwood, ties, posts 
and shingles and all losses by fire. 
insects and disease, the supply would 
last some 32 years without consider- 
ing any annual growth. (Before the 
war, the ratio of pulp mill use of 
sawtimber to sawmill use was about 
1 to 11.) Current drawings on this 


reserve for but two-thirds of present 
use extends this period to more 
than 40 years. 

“In 1943 there were an estimated 
450 billion feet of sawtimber avail- 
able for cutting in the western coast 
fir regions of Oregon and Wash- 
ington,” said Mr. Black, continuing 
to restrict his speculation to just the 
old growth timber. “In the previous 
decade it was estimated that the 
yearly depletion averaged 8.3 bil- 
lion feet. That rate would indicate 
a 54-year supply. But that is not 
the full story. 

“The average annual growth in 
1933 was 2.3 billion board feet; in 
1936 it was 2.7 billion and as the 
old-growth forests are removed, 
that growth will increase. A con- 
servative growth estimate, based on 
only 70% of all cutover lands be- 
coming 55% re-stocked with seed- 
lings, would give an annual growth 
of 5.7 billion board feet by 1942 
(in terms common to the pulp and 
paper industry, this would be equiv- 
alent to about 11,400,000 cords). 
By the time all the old timber had 
been harvested, the figure would in- 
crease to 7.4 billion feet (equiva- 
lent to about 14,800,000 cords). 
And these figures on growth do not 
include anything less than a 16-foot 
log with an 8-inch top.” 

This is what Mr. Black sees as a 
minimum for the Pacific Northwest 
states under forest practice condi- 
tions existing in 1933. Certainly. 
after the war these practices will 
be greatly improved. Already, much 
improvtment has taken place under 
the handicaps of wartime oper- 
ation. 


Under intensive forest practice, 
predicts Mr. Black, the forest prod- 
ucts production of the Northwest 
could reach 12.5 billion feet per 
year. 

The Montana-Idaho-Washington- 
Oregon pine region contains even 
more standing timber than the fir 
region. He foresees a postwar cut 
in the pine region of under 5 bil- 
lion feet per year, compared with a 
pre-war growth rate of 3.4 billion 
feet. But, as in other areas, as old 
timber is cut this growth rate will 
increase. 

The following table shows Forest 
Service figures in 1938 of total U. S. 
commercial forest area and also of 
the old-growth sawtimber acreage: 


U. S. FOREST AREAS 


(In Thousands of Acres) 


Total Total 
Commercial Old 
Area Pct. Growth 


Northwest _.. 59,376 13 8,002 
Central ___. 29,231 6 367 
Lake States. 52,395 11 3,586 
South: 
Coast Plain 62,534 14 9,430 
Piedmont. 49,372 11 4,958 
Mountain... 38,408 8 2,538 
Delta 12,324 3 3,346 
West 39,893 8 4,856 
Total __.202,531 44 25,128 
Pacific Northwest: 
eee 25,790 6 = 10,987 
Interior _._ 48,052 10 26,219 
Total _. 73,842 16 37,206 
California _ 13,655 3 8,653 
So. RockyMt. 30,653 7 17,889 
Total __461,697 100 100,832 


The Forest Service estimates in 
1938 of total stands of softwoods 


Domestic and Foreign Pulpwood Consumed in the United States 


by Decades, 1860-1939 











Total Domestic Imported po A Cent 

Decade 1,000 cords 1.000 cords 1,000 cords inguetll 
eee ‘ 15 | rm a ke 
1870-79 nits 215 | ke Seen FAS OK: 

1880-89 ___..... Ai Rape Se a 3.120 3,120 cash 7, 
aR veene ane et 12,845 11,000 1,845 14 
1900-09 . 80,758 24,601 6,157 20 
RP 47,981 39,248 8,733 18 
gia eee ae 62,277 50,780 11,497 18 
nl aaa ene 79,678 70,598 9,080 11 
16 
a a 236,889 199,577 37,312 


Source: U. S. Forest Service. 
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and hardwoods in U. S., including 
sawtimber, cordwood, and tops and 
limbs of large species follow: 


TOTAL U. S. STAND 
(In Million Cu. Ft.) 


Soft- Hard- 
wood wood 
Northeast __.. 12,915 34,986 
cee, 419 = 11,582 
Lake States... 8,970 16,839 
South: 
Paar 23,457 15,799 
Piedmont ___. 20,108 18,454 
Mountain _____. 3,240 16,751 
| eee 918 10,779 
West «14,446 14,062 
: oO ee 62,169 75,845 
Pac. Northwest: 
Coast _.._...122,446 2,642 
Interior —_...__. 71,710 281 
g Or * eee 194,156 2,923 
California ae 
So. Rocky Mts. __.. 35,653 24 
ieee 376,876 142,199 


Now we come to a consideration 
of the Forest Service data in a pre- 
war year on total U. S. forest 
growth and drain (sawtimber and 
cordwood combined). The question 
is, will these ratios apply after the 
war? 


U. S. GROWTH AND DRAIN 


(1936) 
(In Million Cu. Ft. ) 
Ratio 
drain to 
Growth Drain growth 
Northeast __. 1,260 1,370 1.1 
Central _.... s-— 568 )=—s(«907's—s«d21:.6 


Lake States... 979 983 1.0 
South: 








cee... 1,626 1,@91 1.0 
Piedmont _.. 2,143 1,812 0.8 
Mountain... _- 893—s-: 11,487 1.7 
Delta _..... 478 aFs. 12 
West 1,355 1,126 0.8 
{ee 6,495 6,689 1.0 
Pac. Northwest: 
ee 917 1,833 2.0 
Interior ___. 717 1,016 1.4 
_ 1,634 2,849 1.7 
California __.. 155 501 3.2 
So. Mts. _.... 196 164 0. 





All regions.11,287 13,463 1.2 


In further consideration: of the 
1936 growth and drain data as they 
affect this industry, certain facts 
must be taken into consideration. 
Drain and growth are not entirely 
comparable. Much of the growth 
occurs in sizes immediately usable 
only where size and grade is re- 
latively unimportant, as in pulp- 
wood. A considerable percentage 
of growth is in species not exten- 
sively used at the present time— 
yet it must be borne in mind that 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


U. S. PULPWOOD CONSUMP- 


TION 
(In Cords) 

From Bureau of Census: 

Imports Total 
TT 1,350,722 7,645,011 
SESE 1,582,201 7,195,524 
. 1,021,667 6,722,766 
648,188 5,633,123 
Sa 723,208 6,581,674 
| ae 971,190 6,796,659 
ONE 1,037,332 7,628,274 
es 1,209,760 8,715,916 
a 1,522,868 10,393,800 
REE ae 1,293,930 9,193,991 
_.. Sa 1,130,874 10,816,466 
ee 1,435,820 13,742,958 


War Production Board figures: 
Receipts Total 


| or 2,281,000 16,580,000 
1,232,000 17,275,000 
a 1,718,000 15,644,500 
eee 1,650,000 16,757,500 


4,252,680 


during the war years the number 
of species usable commercially has 
increased. 

Two great facts cannot be over- 
looked in any discussion of pulp- 
wood resources. With the excep- 
tion of plywood, rigid species and 
quality requirements are on the de- 
cline; the use of weed species and 
low quality standard species is on 
the increase. Two, the latest avail- 
able figures indicate that there is, 
already usable, a sufficient over-all 
supply of wood resources which, 
with growth, will meet expected na- 
tional requirements for what the 
commentators call “a considerable 
time to come.” 

In the first place, it must be 
stressed that the Forest Service con- 
siders the drain for 1936 as sub- 
normal. But growth rate, too, is 
probably sub-postwar. 

First, let us consider the drain 
figures. Lumber cut was figured at 
27.7 billion board feet in that year. 
From 1931 to 1935 lumber cut aver- 
aged 16.4 billion feet per year, or 
11 billion feet per year less than 
in 1936. For those five years, the 
total was 55 billion feet less. On the 
other hand, during the entire war 
period—1940-1944, inclusive — the 
average annual lumber cut was 34.5 
billion feet, or an excess of the 1936 
figure of 6.8 billion feet per year. 
This totaled for the five years 34 
billion feet more than in 1936. Com- 
pare this with the amount less than 
the 1936 figure for the 1931-35 pe- 
riod and you have evidence that 
over a period of 11 years — right 
up to the present day and includ- 
ing the heavy wartime drain — the 
lumber drain was actually 20 billion 


feet less than the 1936 Forest Serv- 
ice figure if that were taken as 
“average.” 

Let us consider pulpwood con- 
sumption. The following table shows 
it was only about one-half the cur- 
rent rate in 1936 — the year of the 
Forest Service reckoning. However, 
it must be remembered that pulp- 
mill consumption of wood, while 
climbing, is still a minor considera- 
tion in the overall picture. For ex- 
ample, average lumber consumption 
of 34.5 billion feet in war years is 
equivalent to nearly 70 million cords 
—more than four times as much 
wood as is being chewed up in pulp 
mills. 

Here are pulpmill consumption 
figures: 


It is also important to consider 
how much more important to the 
pulp and paper industry, relatively. 
would be the elimination of most 
fire and insect and disease loss. 
This is revealed in the following 
breakdown of the 1936 drain fig- 


ures: 


U. S. FOREST DRAIN (1936) 











Merchantable 

Total cordwood 

drain in — sizes only, 

thousand in 
cu. ft. cords 

Lumber _.... 5,467,585 218,422 

Fuelwood __.. 3,619,482 25,551,196 

Pulpwood ___.. 705,924 2,519,165 

Hewed ties. 354,189 92,300 

Fence posts... 327,060 2,113,031 

Veneer logs... 252,443 7,747 

Mine timbers. 161,016 1,147,749 

Cooperage ... 149,447 7,010 

Shingles ___.. 108,658 12,157 

Omer: ____._. 354,203 543,258 

Total 11,400,007 32,212,035 

re 861,608 6,678,064 
Insects, disease, 

ee ee 1,201,141 4,801,810 

Tom. 2,062,749 11,479,874 





Aggregate 13,462,756 43,691,909 


What To Do About It 


It would appear that the same 
kind of spirit and organizational 
drive that got out the pulpwood 
during the war emergency should 
be summoned to serve the good 
cause of protecting and building 
up the nation’s forest resources in 
the peace era. 

Certainly, something can be done 
to reduce timber fires which are 
said to burn 68 acres every min- 
ute in the U. S. forest lands. More 
than 20,000 fires a year are caused 
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by careless smokers — alone. 


Wood will grow if given half a 
chance in the regions where it is 
naturally the crop of the land. More 
than 10 million acres of land are 
now officially certified tree farms, 
according to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Assn. The “Trees 
for Tomorrow Inc.” organization in 
Wisconsin, sponsored by pulp mills; 
the program to give a course of 
study on forestry in Virginia pri- 
mary schools in rural areas, the les- 
sons being taught farmers through- 
out the South — are all helping. 

Total wood growth in the na- 
tion is calculated as increasing at 
over 3% annually. Enough wood 
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grows in the United States every 
12 seconds to build a new home— 
according to one redoubtable statis- 
tician. 

The kind of spirit that was be- 
hind the Timber Production War 
Project of the Forest Service, which 
produced more than five billion 
board feet of wood products in 20 
months of 1944-45 that might not 
otherwise have been produced — 
the spirit that was behind the war 
activities committee of the Pulp- 
wood Consuming Industries — the 
spirit that motivated the industry 
men who gave their time to pulp- 
wood production in the WPB — 
that’s the kind of spirit that will 
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win the battle for perpetual forest 
industries after the war. 


But, perhaps the most important 
need will be a continued recogni- 
tion by the government and public 
of the importance of timber and of 
the problems faced by industry. Cer- 
tainly there should be no taxation 
of land in excess of the long-term 
value of the timber on it. The ob- 
jective should be more and more 
timber to increase the employment 
in forest industries far above esti- 
mated the present 3,500,000 man- 
years figure of the Forest Service 
and to raise the material, cultural 
and spiritual standards of the world 










ae 











IT IS ON the commercial forest lands that the timber crops 
for tomorrow must be grown. Increasing areas of perma- 
nent reserves—recreational areas and park forests have 
been removed from commercial and economic use in the 


U. S. 


According to American Forest Products Industries, the own- 
ership of a grand total of 461,000,000 acres of commercial 
forests in the U. S. is divided as shown in the above dia- 


gram. 


Farmers are the largest owners. That is why pulp and paper 
companies are more and more turning to farmers’ wood— 
even now in the Pacific Northwest, where this practice was 
unheard of a few years ago. The South has progressed 
rapidly in development of this market. 


Small industry—ownerships of 5,000 acres or less—own 
about as much as the farmers. Government commercial 
areas—federal, state and municipal—are next in area. 


FIRE PROTECTION—LESS THAN 49% STOCKED. 


It is interesting to note that large industry, including almost 
all of the pulp and paper companies which have forest 
lands of their own are owners of only about 15% of com- 
mercial forests. Of course, that includes the lumber com- 
panies, too. 


The diagram, therefore, shows clearly that if pulp mills 
intend to materially increase their wood resources, they 
must develop the resources of farmers and small owners. 


The lower diagram shows present condition of 153,000,000 
acres of privately owned industrial forests. About 6.3% 
of this area is considered unproductive. The rest is re- 
stocking to some degree. More than 46% is under definite 
oe for future production and is stocked 40 to 
100%. 


The significant fact is that the condition of our forest land 
is improving. Less than three decades ago, there was almost 
no organized effort to grow new trees in North America. 
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According to American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries figures, the above dia- 
grams show the part of a tree utilized 
in manufacturing processes 45 years 
ago and the goal which is being rap- 
idly attained today, with expansion of 
pulp and paper production and dis- 
coveries of by-products. 


This also means more wood is being 
used without proportionate increase in 
cutting trees. 


PULPWOOD ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS AT U. S.: MILLS 














Domestic: Cords 
ENS ER SS 14,819,000 
See Aeneas 13,096,000 
a 
ES howe ene 13,744,000 

Imports: 

SN Seer 1,650,000 
1943... 1,718,000 
| eiaeseneore Saapeet oer 1,232,000 
1941____. 2,281,000 
Overall: 
Se eee 16,469,000 
1943__ _.. 14,816,000 
2S 16,712,000 
1941_ - 16,025,000 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


U. S. PULPWOOD CONSUMPTION BY REGIONS 
(In Thousands of Cords—and Percentage of Total) 











All 

New England Middle Atlantic Lake States Pacific Coast Other States* 

Th. cds. Pct. Th.cds. Pct. Th.cds. Pct. Th.cds. Pct. Th. cds. Pct. 

 § 1,345 29.5 1,107 24.3 1,218 26.7 342 Fe 542 12.0 
2 nes 1,647 29.7 oy de eS £3i2 27.3 346 6.2 764 13.8 
903... 4720 2S 1,403 23.9 1,545 26.3 396 6.8 806 13.7 
1924.2. 1,601 27.8 1,312 22.7 L36t 627.1 436 7.6 856 14.8 
|: a 1,713 28.1 1,328 21.8 1,609 26.4 450 7.4 992 16.3 
ae... 3882 27.1 1,416 20.9 1,844 27.3 538 8.0 1,133 16.7 
_ 1,712 25.4 1,270 188 1,832 27.1 712 10.6 1,221 18.1 
1928 1,732 24.2 1,207 16.9 1,840 25.7 959 13.4 1,420 19.8 
, —_ 1,758 23.0 1,223 16.0 1,813 23.7 1,296 17.0 1,532 20:3 
Ses S233 2333 B56 33 1,679 23.3 1,351 18.8 1,533 21.3 
|, | os 1,170 17.4 875 13.0 1,405 20.9 1,345 20.0 1,925 28.7 
) —e 969 17.2 675 12.0 Lzee 21.7 953 16.9 1,810 32.2 
eee 37% 875 702 10.7 1,352 20.5 1,336 20.3 2,018 30.7 
1934... 1,110 16.3 694 10.2 1,305 19.2 1,529 223 2,160 31.8 
a 1,096 14.4 788 10.3 1,454 19.1 1,693 22.2 2,596 34.0 
76. 1,191 13.7 878 10.1 1,665 19.1 19033 22.2 3,047 34.9 
i 1,283 12.4 993 9.6 1,724 16.6 2,681 25.7 3,710 352 
ao 1,336 14.5 810 8.8 1,496 16.3 4792 19:5 3,758 40.9 
ae 1,660 15.3 891 8.2 1,658 15.4 2,335 21.6 4,270 39.5 
= 2,080 15.1 1,064 aa 1,866 13.6 3,069 22.4 5,661 41.2 

Northeast Appalachian Lake States Pacific Coast South ’ 

|) er 3,476 21.5 1,396 8.6 2,346 14.5 3,014 18.6 5,941 36.8 
me... 3,484 20.7 1,478 8.8 2,416 14.3 2,967 17.6 6,502 38.6 
e.... 221i. Zi2z 1,417 9.3 Zari 61328 2,266 14.9 6,006 39.6 
....... 3,158 18.8 1,489 9.0 2,473 14.7 2,481 14.8 7,153 42.7 





*Chiefly Southern. 
Source: 
Production Board. 


Prospects for Pulpwood Production 
In Southern United States 


Thirty years ago the timber sup- 
ply of the South was dwindling so 
rapidly that it was generally con- 
ceded in informed circles that the 
forest industries of that section of 
the U. S. would disappear in com- 
paratively few years. 


Today the trend has been revers- 
ed and this has happened because 
of the policies of the pulp and paper 
industries. 


The U. S. Forest Service, how- 
ever, contends that the South still 
is growing less than one-half the 
timber crop that it should grow. 
Lack of adequate fire control, waste- 
ful practices of small, portable mills 
and many farmers and absentee 
owners are blamed by both the pro- 
gressive industries and the govern- 
ment officials. With adequate stock- 
ing and fire protection, it is held. 
the yields of timber can be doubled 
in the South. Eighty per cent of 
U. S. forest fires are in the South 
and have caused 13% of the timber 
drain in that region. 

An important point, made Apr. 
20 at the Forest Industries Council 
meeting in New Orleans, attended 


by many pulp and paper mill execu- 
tives, is the need for further revis- 
ing the federal revenue code in or- 
der to encourage the husbandry of 
timber. 


The Forest Service reveals that 
half the forest area of the South 
is still not within marketing distance 
of the pulp and paper mills and. 
therefore, much expansion is still 
possible. Yet, 50 of these mills in 
the South—20 of them built be- 
tween 1935-1942 —are using some 
6,000,000 cords annually and pro- 
ducing close to half of the pulp 
production of the entire nation. 


Prior to outbreak of the war, fed- 
eral estimates of sawtimber growth 
per year for this region were placed 
at 18.6 billion board feet. Compe- 
tent foresters believe intensive fire 
protection will increase the growth 
50 to 100%. 

In many parts of the South the 
chief need is believed to be for more 
wood use. 


The overall situation is sound, as 
shown by an increased growth of 
18.8 million cu. ft. annually required 
to balance a 20.7-year drain period. 


1921-1940, Bureau of the Census; 


1941-1944, Forest Products Bureau, War 


Current growth per acre was re- 
corded as 37.4 cu. ft. and an aver- 
age annual growth of 39.6 cu. ft. 
was needed. 


Total volume was calculated by 
the Forest Service as 138 million cu 
ft., total drain, 6,689 million cu. ft.. 
and total growth, 6,495 cu. ft. 


Forest Service Data 
A U. S. Forest Survey of the 


“Lower South” states of Georgia. 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, and parts of Texas, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma discloses that: 


1. 122 million acres or almost 60% 
of total land area is in produc- 
tive forest growth. 


2. Forest area is expanding. It 
now occupies 13 times as much 
land as does the principal farm 
crop—cotton. 


3. Timber stands of 1,122 million 
cords of sound trees are com- 
posed 47.5% of pine and 52.5% 
of hardwood and cypress. Saw- 
timber component of this stand 
is 56% pine and 44% hard- 
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wood and cypress. 


4.Only 6% of forest is old- 
growth, while 86% is second 
growth and partially cut stands 
and 8% is denuded. 60% of 
total acreage is held by indus- 
trial and non-farm owners, 33% 
is on farms and 7% is in na- 
ational and state forests. 


The South’s position as a lead- 
ing source of forest products is 
based on four species of pine—long- 
leaf, loblolly, slash and shortleaf— 
and some 28 species of hardwoods. 
A table and map with this article 
give information on pulpwood spe- 
cies. 

Net forest increment (growth less 
death and decay), according to the 
Forest Survey, averaged only 100 
bd. ft. (14 of a cord) per acre per 
year on saw-timber stands and 0.36 
cord per acre per year on the cord- 
wood area. With the forest growing 
stock built up adequately, and with 
reasonable fire control, the U. S. 
Forest Service emphasizes that these 
yields could easily be doubled. 

Average net increment of pulp- 
wood for Lower South states( which 
takes into account mortality drain). 
as calculated by the Forest Service 
just before the war, was Alabama. 
.41 cords per acre; Arkansas, .33; 
Florida, .11; Georgia, .41; Louisi- 
ana, .43; Mississippi, .49; Oklahoma. 
.12, and Texas, .60. 


Fire Is No. 1 Problem 


Fire is the No. 1 Southern for- 
est problem. Over 80% of the for- 
est fires occurring in the United 
States are reported from the South. 
Fires cause up to 13% of the drain 
on the Southern forests and cause 
an estimated $30,000,000 of damage 
annually. The vast majority of 
Southern woods fires are man-caus- 
ed. The reasons for the high degree 
of incendiarism are deeprooted in 
Southern tradition. The problem 
can be solved only by patient re- 
education of the rural people. Less 
than half of private forest area is 
under organized fire protection. 

Commodity drain (growing stock 
material cut from the forest whether 
fully utilized or not) on the forests 
of the lower South in 1937, an ac- 
tive pre-war year was as follows: 


Lawber 53% 
Fuelwood _.._._____. 20% 
ees 7% 
Pulpwood _ 5% 
WE hsikcietencuae’ 3% 
TID nisin 15% 
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COMPARISONS OF U. S. PULPWOOD CONSUMPTION BY 
SPECIES 
(In Thousands of Cords) 


1937 1939 1941 1944 
See ee oe ee 2,659 3,834 6,402 6,841 
ee agate 2,836 2,133 1 1 
NI ge ee x 391 357 3,671 3,689 
BONN te, Ss te 2,264 2,218 *3,563 2,246 
NE ee ee 531 477 TS ae 
SS as aS lll 
Balsam Fir—Domestic _.......... 320,715 283,506 pePone 
OS Se eee 74,705 FR eee 
Beech, Birch and Maple ___..__. 257,410 241,039 TR oe 
0. a ae 135,384 oo ee 
A ee a 412,692 373,975 CO venti 
Slabs and Mill Waste _..____. 565,391 319,014 paaeae Seis 
eee eee easier! ipiapmagies- Ray ey eee Mies 661,710 
OPUNTIA ee eee 284,882 
3 ee eeepc n aes Sees: ee” ee eee 434,982 
ee earn eae wi ireewegie, OS SE a eee 8,377 
0 MC GE ee ee peecateeers. i Midge 160,166 
Min. Wane ane Caraweeg- ye Ree ues 287,335 
lI ee | Pe eee 988,873 
Teer Gwe Us a eeEe ee 7,994 


‘Excludes western spruce.  *Includes western spruce and white fir. *Includes tamarack, other 
eastern softwoods. 
ak, maple, willow. 


‘Includes aspen, cottonwood. 


5Not available. ‘Includes jack pine, cottonwood, 










DMM) tongiear-siash Pine [£2 %) 


==} ‘Bottomland Hardwoods 


emmecammeaes Boundary of "Lower South" 


GENERALIZED FOREST TYPE MAP OF TAE SOUTH 
Shortleaf-Loblolly-Hdwds. 





Upland Hardwoods 


Based on data from Southern Forest Experiment Station y 


The U. S. Forest Survey, made 
before the advent of defense and 
war demands for timber, showed 
that growth and drain on the for- 
ests were just about in balance. In 
some localities there was 
over-cutting and the saw - timber 


serious 


and higher quality tree sizes were 
being cut faster than they could be 
replaced. For the eight-state area 
the relation of increment to drain 
on cordwood areas was 113%, while 
on saw-timber it was only 89%. 
Here are figures on the pulpwood: 





New Orleans, La. 


Pulpwood (Only) Increment and 
Drain In Lower South 





(In Cords) 

Com- Relation of 

Net modity Increment 

Increment Drain _to Drain 
| ee 7,779 7,484 104 
Ark. __... 6,902 6,636 104 
meee. os 2,300 3,558 65 
a 8,752 5,402 162 
ta =, See 6,260 111 
Miss, _.__. 7,873 7,312 107 
Gis, 485 764 63 
‘eee 6,357 4,541 140 
41,957 113 


Total ___47,348 


Source: U. S. Forest Survey. 
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PULPWOOD GROWTH on a central Mississippi farm is illustrated in these 
three photographs. The man and the fence gate (to right of him) are in about 
same position in each picture. 


Top view—Two year old slash pine seedlings shown a year after being planted 
on “worn out,” eroding hillside. 


Middle—Five years later. Pines are 15-20 ft. high; pruned and protected 
from fire. 


Lower view—Another five years have passed. Trees are 30-35 ft. high; 6-9 
inches diameter. Hillside is saved and useful; the farmer has permanent 
investment. 


Wood Is Smaller 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY, 


as a result of recent inquiries at 
some of the larger mills in tht 
South, found general agreement 
that their pulpwood is now averag- 
ing four to 10 inches in diameter, 
two to three inches less than before 
the war. Union Bag & Paper Corp., 
in a survey of its own wood, found 
the average diameter was 7 inches 
two years ago. Now it is probably 
an inch less. 


Thirty years ago, loblolly pine 
was yielding 25-30 cords per acre on 
first cutting but today one-half to 
15 cords are cut. One mill, requir- 
ing 2,000 cords daily, consumes 
wood from an area one mile square 
each day, taking off only about 6 
cords to the acre. Six healthy pine 
trees to an acre are actually con- 
sidered the minimum requirement 
for re-seeding. Several mills in the 
South use from 1,500 to 2,000 cords 
daily. 

A 30,000 word study of the South- 
ern resources, entitled “Southern 
Forestry” was published recently in 
mimeograph form for limited cir- 
culation by the Research and De- 
velopment Bureau of the Illinois 
Central System. Vice President A. 
E. Barr of the I. C. System, whose 
freight is 10% forest products in 
the South, provided this magazine 
with a copy. For those who have 
not had the opportunity to see this 
work—one of the most exhaustive 
treatises on Southern forestry—we 
publish a summary herewith. 


Prospects for the South 


“The only immediate brake on its 
(the Southern industry’s) growth,” 
said the I. C. book, “is the relative 
scarcity of raw material, a condi- 
tion that can be corrected in large 
measure by bringing the stocking of 
the forests up to par and by adapt- 
ing pulping processes to hardwoods 
at present regarded as non-pulping 
species.” 


It says “much the same observa- 
tions can be made for the building 
board industry in the South. . . . 


“The pulp and paper producers 
are among the largest industrial 
owners of forest land in the South. 
Seeking to insure themselves against 
ever having to move again, insofar 
as raw material supply is concerned. 
they have purhcased and now own 
over 5 million acres of well blocked- 
out second-growth timberland and 
are still buying. They have put these 
lands under the management of 
technical forestry staffs in order to 
produce a continuous succession of 
timber-crops as the nucleus of their 
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future supply of raw material. To 
satisfy the remainder of their needs. 
the mills are drawing upon a large 
area of tributary non-company tim- 
berlands owned by farmers and oth- 
er individuals. Purchases are made 
either direct or through wood-buy- 
ing contractors. Because pulp mills 
can use small timber, they create 
a market for the smaller trees.” 

A recent trend which PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY found in the 
South was a conviction among 
southern operators that they will 
have to build up inventories after 
the war. In the past six or seven 
days’ inventory was considered ade- 
quate. The weather hazards, labor 
problems and recent crisis in supply 
have made mill management more 
inclined to be more forehanded. 

“Southern Forestry” observed 
that an important element in South- 
ern lumber production are the small 
portable sawmills. They cut 60% 
of all the lumber produced in the 
area. Because their operators are 
often unskilled and irresponsible. 
such mills almost invariably clear- 
cut the land leaving no provision 
for future growth, manufacture a 
poor quality product, pay sub-stand- 
ard wages and stumpage prices— 
many foresters regard them as sec- 
ond only to fire as a destroyer of 
the Southern forests. 


Future of Industry 

The future of forest products of- 
fers much promise, says the I. C. 
System’s summary: 

Construction—Wood has become 
an engineering material since the 
development of the TECO Ring 
Connector and of laminated wood. 
With either technique huge struc- 
tures can be fabricated at low cost. 

Pulp and paper—There are al- 
ready over 9,000 uses for paper and 
more are constantly being develop- 
ed. 

Chemicals and _ plastics — Most 
promising of all future markets 
says the Illinois Central report. Cel- 
lulose which makes up two-thirds 
of the wood cell is the source of 
paper, rayon, cellophane and many 
chemicals. An average acre of 
Southern land will produce from 5 
to 11 times as much cellulose in the 
form of yellow pine as it will in the 
form of cotton. 

The Illinois Central review made 
these comments on methods of har- 
vesting timber in the South: 

Clear cutting — Removal of all 
trees from the area. Sale advantage 
is largest immediate cash return. 
To restock seedlings must be hand- 
planted. 

Seed Tree cutting—Much more 


constructive policy than clear cut- 
ting. Leaving seed trees on logged- 
over land provides for natural refor- 
estation, but no further income is 
likely for from 10 to 20 years. 


Selective cutting — Under most 
conditions this is the best method. 
the report says. An annual or pe- 
riodic crop of selected trees is har- 
vested, leaving the forest “capital” 
of younger fast growing trees in- 
tact. The investment is never ex- 
hausted—the forest is a permanent 
source of wealth. A necessary corol- 
lary is thinning and improvement 
cutting by which crowded’ stands 
are thinned to secure maximum 
growth rate and low-grade trees are 
removed to make for more valuable 
species or individuals. 


Under multiple-use forestry the 
woodland is made to serve many 
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erage of $2.00 per 1,000. Planting 
cost per acre on small operations 
is about $5.00 including all mate- 
rial and labor. 


History of Forestry 


The history of forestry in the 
South begins in 1892—interestingly 
enough with a railroad man — 
George W. Vanderbilt, scion of the 
famous New York Central family. 
On his Biltmore Estate near Ashe- 
ville, N. C., selective cutting prac- 
tices and sustained yield manage- 
ment were established and a tree 
nursery installed. The estate’s for- 
ests are still functioning today, un- 
der guidance of the U. S. Forest 
Service. 


Industrial pioneers in Southern 
forestry were “Henry E. Hardtner 
of Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La.. 




















purposes. Thinnings, tops, and and Col. Wm. H. Sullivan of Great 
Forest Fire Protection on Private and State Lands 
In the Lower South 
Average 1938 ~ 194) 
Commercial Forest Area Forest Area Burned | Wire 
Needing ‘Proportion Protection 
State | Protection]Protected| Protected | Protected] Unprotected] Total! Expendit ures, 
(Millions of Acres) | (Percent) (Millions of Acres) (000 dollers) 
Ala. 18.2 8.7 48 0.3 1.1 1.4 197.2 
Ark. 19.9 10.9 55 C.1 1.1 1.2 192.3 
Fla. 20.7 4.5 22 0.1 7.4 7.5 412.8 
Ga. 20.5 4.5 22 0.1 3.9 4.0 27.9 
La. 15.7 6.7 43 0.1 0.7 0.8 227.9 
idiss. 14.7 4.8 33 0.1 4.9 5.0 143.1 
Okla. 12.7 1.5 pb 0.1 3.5 3.6 40.3 
Tex. 15.8 8.8 56 0.2 0.5 0.7 150.7 
Total | 138.2 50.4 36.5 1.1 23.1 24.2 1582.2 
Percent 100.0 36.5 2.2 26.3 17.5 





























Sourcet E, L. Demmon, "South's Forest Frontier and War", 


Social Forces May 1943 


limbs from logging, and low-grade 
trees produce revenue as pulpwood. 
Longleaf and slash-pine—the “dual- 
crop” trees provide additional in- 
come if worked for naval stores be- 
fore harvesting. 

Grazing and forestry, regarded by 
some authorities as incompatible. 
are being profitably combined in 
some parts of the South. 

Because Southern forest trees are 
prolific seed producers, artificial re- 
forestation is practically never ne- 
cessary if seed trees are left in log- 
ging, fires are controlled and graz- 
ing temporarily excluded. Bad log- 
ging practices and repeated fires 
have devastated some 8%, or about 
10 million acres, of forest land in 
the lower South which must have 
seedlings planted on it if it is ever 
to grow trees. There is also a large 
acreage of sub-marginal farm land 
that should be artificially restored. 
State and industrial nurseries sup- 
ply one-year-old seedlings at an av- 


Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, 
La. As early as 1904 the Urania 
Co. began to experiment with secur- 
ing new crops of pine from seed. 
The practice of selective cutting and 
reservation of seed trees has been 
so successful that it has never been 
necessary to use artificial reforesta- 
tion on any part of the company’s 
110,000 acres of forests. The Great. 
Southern Co., which converted to 
seed tree cutting in 1918, establish- 
ed a forest nursery in 1922 and on 
its non-restocking cut-over lands 
launched the largest single hand- 
planting project in history. In 1938. 
after having hand- planted over 
45,000 acres and placing approxi- 
mately 237,000 acres under man- 
agement, Great Southern sold out 
to the Gaylord Container Corp. 
who are continuing the forestry 
practices of the predecssor com- 
pany. 

Creation of the Southern Forest 
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COMPARISON OF SIZE. AND TIMBER PRODUCTION PER ACRE 
/ Principal Southern Pine Species 
On Average Quality Land r 
50 
yre. 
2 
yrs. 
LONGLEAF PINE 
Height of tree (ft.) % 52 62 7 77 
DBH (inches)* 51 6.8 8.2 9.3 10.2 
Cordwood per 
acre (cords) 14 28 x9 48 55 
Saw-timber per 
acre (ft-BM)| 1,000 5,000 11,000 17,500 23,500 
LOBLOLLY PINE 
Height of tree (ft.) bb 61 7 84 a 
DBH (inches)* 6.5 8.8 10.8 12.8 14.5 
Cordwood per 
acre (cords) 27 46 a nm 78 
Saw-timber per 
acre (ft-BM)| 5,000 17,000 28, 500 37,500 43,000 
SLASH PINE 
Height of tree (ft.) 48 63 73 80 85 
DBH (inches)* 6.0 8.3 10.1 11.4 12.2 
Cordwood per 
acre (cords) 35 48 58 65 69 
Saw-timber per 
acre (ft-BM)} 4,000 13,000 22,000 28,000 32,000 
SHORTLEAF PINE 
Height of tree (ft.) 34 49 al 70 77 
DBE (inches)* 4.5 6.6 8.4 9.8 11.0 
Cordwood per 
acre (cords) 18 41 56 66 73 
Saw-timber per 
acre (ft-BM) 250 6,900 17,800 27, 200 33,500 

















Sourcer— U. 8. Dept of Agriculture Farmers Bulletins 1256, 1486, 1517, 1671 


*Diameter at breast height 


Experiment Station of U. S. Forest 
Service in 1921 and establishment 
of state forestry departments stim- 
ulated development of Southern 
forestry. 


In 1925 a study showed 82 prop- 
erties totalling 4,780,00 acres in 11 
Southern states were subject to for- 
estry practices; a similar inquiry in 
1940 showed that 684 properties to- 
talling 21,609,000 acres were prac- 
ticing forestry in some form in that 
yar. Several have developed high- 
ly effective programs directed by 
professional foresters. 


More than 45 national and re- 
gional trade professional, and civic 
organizations are active in varying 
degrees in promoting conservation 
and utilization of Southern forest 
resources. The Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station conducts investiga- 
tions on its eight widely separated 
experimental forests in many as- 
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pects of forestry and related fields. 
Forest Taxations 


Forest taxation and forest cred- 
it are important elements in wood- 
land management. Passage on Feb. 
24, 1944, of the New Federal Reve- 
nue Law removed a serious tax bur- 
den from many operators, the rail- 
road survey holds. The increasing 
use by the states of séverance tax 
laws which relieve forests of ad 
valorem taxation is another pro- 
gressive step. Timber growing is at 
best a long-term business; there is 
a great need in the South for some 
means of financing sound forest 
operations on a business basis, but 
as yet practically no progress has 
been made in this direction. 


South’s Opportunity 


A great opportunity exists for for- 
estry in the South in taking up the 
slack caused by the shrinkage and 


dislocation of southern agriculture 
says the Illinois Central report 
There is less crop land now than 
80 years ago, whereas rural popu- 
lation has been doubled. In the past 
15 years cotton, the most important 
cash crop, has been forced from 
more than 20,000,000 acres, with 
resultant loss of over 160,000,000 
man-days of employment in that 
period. 


The principal problems of forest- 
ry in the South, which must be 
solved if its is to meet the challenge 
of the future, may be briefly sum- 
marized: 


1. Forest management — The en- 
couraging progress thus far made 
is only a beginning. A survey by 
the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Assn. indicates that less than 
25% of the privately owned timber- 
lands of the South are under man- 
agement—and most of this area is in 
large industry owned blocks. Forest 
management among the vast num- 
ber of small owners has scarcely 
started. The number of technically 
trained foresters who are in actual 
contact with timberland owners to 
advise them on specific problems is 
very small—far from adequate. 


2. Integrated utilization —To re- 
duce waste and to maximize returns 
trees should be routed from the 
stump to the uses for which they 
are most valuable—whether pulp- 
wood, saw timber, poles or piling. 


3. Cooperative marketing—By en- 
abling small owners to pool their 
cuts, with resultant increased bar- 
gaining power and knowledge of 
the market, the co-ops show prom- 
ise of bringing better prices for farm 
timber. The movement is in its in- 
fancy. 


4. Wood-using industries — Good 
forestry is not possible without good 
markets. There is room now for 
more forest industries. The South- 
ern Forest Experiment Station esti- 
mates that more than half of the 
forest area is still not within mar- 
keting distance of pulp mills. Indus- 
tries employing a higher degree of 
processing than heretofore are need- 
ed to absorb more local labor. But 
in a region having abundant and 
cheap fuel, excellent transportation 
facilities, plentiful labor, and low- 
cost raw materials there is every rea- 
son to be omptimistic about future 
development. 
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Statistics on Pacific Northwest Pulpwood Resources 
Are Brought Up to Date--Drain and Growth Reckoned 


Volume In Thousand Cubic Feet’ of Pulpwood Other Than Douglas 
Fir In Western Washington and Western Oregon, Available for 
Cutting,” by Species Groups*® 
Adjuned + to » Januaty 1, 1944 


The only area in the United 
States in which the U. S. Forest 
Service has available recent official 
surveys, bringing up-to-date the in- 
formation on the nation’s pulpwood 
resources, is in the Pacific North- 
west. (Elsewhere in this issue we 
have made estimates for other areas 
with the assistance of various au- 
thoritative organizations.) 


Periodic surveys on Washington, 
Oregon, Northern Idaho and West- 
ern Montana have been special fea- 
tures of PULP & PAPER INDUS- 
TRY’s Review Number each year. 
We are pleased to be able to present 
this information again in this issue 
—brought up-to-date by the region- 
al Forest & Range Experimental 
Stations officials. 


It is especially interesting today 
because of plans for new mills and 
expansion of operations in western 
Washington, Idaho and Montana 
Also, Lake State operators are now 
buying wood from Montana and 


Idaho. 


Accompanying tables show the 
volume in thousands of cubic feet 
of pulp woods—available for cut- 
ting and other than Douglas fir— 
in western Washington and western 
Oregon have been just recently 
made, revised as of January 1, 1945. 


These figures are from data pre- 
pared by the Pacific Northwest For- 
est and Range Experiment Station 
U. S. Forest Service, Portland, Ore.. 
based on forest surveys started in 
1930, and completed in 1933 and 
1934. The results were first publish- 
ed in the Review Number of this 
journal in 1937, and revised in each 
Review Number since then. Refer- 
ences may be made to the 1938 issue 
for greater detail as to the forest 
study. 


Timber on municipal watersheds 
state parks, national parks, and prim- 
itive areas in national forests which 
because of laws or declared public 
policy is not available for commer- 
cial use, was not included. 


Since completing the survey the 
experiment station staff has brought 
the inventory of the forests of the 
majority of the counties in the re- 
gion up to date through field ex- 
amination. 


To date the reinventory has been 
completed for the following 27 
counties: Clallam, Clark, Cowlitz 
Grays Harbor, Jefferson, King, Kit- 
sap, Lewis, Mason, Pacific, Pierce 
































Western Western 
Species— Oregon Washington Total 
Western hemlock 5,413,000 15,525,000 20,938,000 
Sime aaa kt... 748,000 1,153,000 1,901,000 
ee re 3,425,000 6,011,000 9,436,000 
Mt. hemlock, Engelmann spruce 804,000 313,000 1,117,000 
Black cottonwood ___.... a 72,000 128,000 200,000 
Total 10,462,000 23,130,000 33,592,000 
Adjusted to January 1, 1945 
Western Western 
Species— Oregon Washington Total 
Western hemlock 5,405,000 15,172,000 20,577,000 
ee 773,000 1,107,000 1,880,000 
OO Eee 3,501,000 6,099,000 9,600,000 
Mountain hemlock & ¢ Engelmann spruce 804,000 313,000 1,117,000 
Black cottonwood - aad = é 72,000 128,000 200,000 
; | ee coerce 10,555,000 22,819,000 33,374,000 





"Includes all trees 4 inches and more, diameter breast high. 
*Excludes timber reserved from cutting in municipal, state and federal ownership. 
*Compiled by Pacile Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station from Forest Survey data 


adjusted for cutting depletion and growth. 


‘Includes Pacific silver fir, grand fir, noble fir, Shasta red fir, white fir, and alpine fir. 


1936 — For All Ownerships 











Western Western 
Species— Oregon * Washington Total 
Western Hemlock _. 6,439,886 18,654,070 25,093,956 
Sitka Spruce plea oe 1,145,377 1,625,924 2,771,301 
Engelmann Spruce —.... 46,643 9,259 55,902 
ian aN 1,652,378 314,023 1,966,401 
Amabilis ‘Fir 763,712 6,567,606 7,331,318 
ee i 1,338,837 614,175 1,953,012 
, he 24,675 37,234 61,909 
Mountain Hemlock 931,527 372,386 1,303,913 
RUNES eens mee eee 12,343,035 28,194,677 40,537,712 
Note—1944-5 tables exclude government-owned reserves. —s 


Skagit, Snohomish, Thurston, Wah- 
kiakum, and Whatcom Counties 
Washington, and Benton, Clatsop 
Columbia, Coos, Lane, Lincoln 
Linn, Polk, Tillamook, Washington. 
and Yamhill Counties, Oregon. The 
reinventory in Clackamas and Mar- 
ion Counties, Oregon, will be com- 
pleted this year. 


Volumes have been made cur- 
rent as of Jan. 1, 1945, by adjust- 
ing the reinventories of the above- 
named counties and the original 
inventories for the other counties 
for depletion through cutting and 
increment through growth. 


The cubic foot volume estimates 
give the total sound wood content 
of the stem of the tree, exclusive of 
bark and limb wood. Decayed ma- 
terial is omitted, as well as the en- 
tire volume of all cull logs having 
more than two-thirds of the board 
foot content defective. No deduc- 


tion was made for breakage in log- 
ging. 

The ratio of timber in the vari- 
ous ownership classes remains about 
the same as in previous years. 

Approximately 45% is privately 
owned; 43% on national forest 
lands, and 12% on other public 
lands, such as county, state, In- 
dian reservations, etc. 

The total volume of pulpwoods 
in western Oregon is slightly greater 
this year than the figure given in 
the 1944 Review Number due to 
the shifting of some 365 million 
cubic feet from a_ reserved-from- 
cutting to an available-for-cutting 
status. 

Not all of the timber shown in 
the tables will be available for pulp; 
considerable volumes of both west- 
ern hemlock and Sitka spruce are 
utilized annually for lumber. In 
1943, more than 600 million board 
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feet of western hemlock logs and 
300 million board feet of Sitka 
spruce logs, cut in the Douglas-fir 
region, were manufactured into lum- 
ber. However, it has been estimat- 
ed that a total of nearly one-half 
million cords of slabs, edgings, and 
trimmings from sawmills is used for 


Volume of Pulpwoods, Other 
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pulp annually. Since Douglas-fir, of 
which there is about 65 billion board 
feet in the region, is the dominant 
lumber species, it was not included 
in the volume of pulpwoods. How- 
ever, this species comprises up to 
50 per cent of the raw material util- 
ized by the Kraft pulp and insulat- 


Than Douglas Fir, in Western 


Washington and Western Oregon Available for Cutting, by County 
(In thousands of cubic feet) 


















































WASHINGTON 
County— 1936 1944 1945 

Clallam _..... 3,732,187 2,741,000 2,672,000 
> 34,248 33,000 32,000 
Cowlitz 1s 972,384 881,000 870,000 
Grays Harbor ______. 2,902,400 2,567,000 2,481,000 
ESE ee aan Re eee 8,934 9,000 9,000 
ECOG SER ae eee ce 3,456,382 2,237,000 2,215,000 
TE a es 2,166,924 2,051,000 2,131,000 
aE eee EIA CES SOT ate ee plait temiaiend 23,295 19,000 19,000 
Lewis __. a Se eae = a eee 2,423,835 2,067,000 2,028,000 
a ee 334,000 331,000 
=" 1,832,000 1,753,000 
| S  SEERS SPS SEGRE aie eee ee eel re oa ae Sa 1,358,908 1,187,000 1,148,000 
ET TR EN 11,461 11,000 11,000 
SR ot R185 SO 1,836,559 1,699,000 1,664,000 
ELL LL 1,831,000 1,845,000 
SE ELIE RARRGH SPS eRe eT 2,266,424 2,176,000 2,159,000 
SS SE SIRE a eae ome 53,818 31,000 31,000 
I 20 er ia 508,615 438,000 463,000 
FREE OS DINE An OEIC TER 1,006,741 986,000 957,000 

TE 23,130,000 22,819,000 

OREGON 
County— 1936 1944 1945 

se 58,273 34,000 33,000 
I as 1,141,042 1,087,000 1,241,000 
| RRC Sait 1,089,450 1,163,000 1,131,000 
IN Sac Foote ce oer Poa eb 48,139 36,000 37,000 
Coos NN AN ae DENS 5 EE eae 434,653 310,000 389,000 
Curry ies taphcasch abe abtepcth aed ntl 185,953 187,000 192,000 
ter kN Sa Ll 1,635,494 1,548,000 1,570,000 
Ee A Pe eae ee 424,900 292,000 340,000 
jeceen _._...... — 961,702 958,000 954,000 
ELS Se See eee a 110,289 107,000 107,000 
| SEEPS aa ane ees ey ee 2,812,664 1,330,000 1,286,000 
EET EES AAR ME Lee Ske Sree 8 666,705 471,000 438,000 
Linn 1,465,262 1,417,000 1,251,000 
RENE: eR Ei eae ne ene et ae 528,369 505,000 505,000 
EE Se 227,155 30,000 132,000 
gt ee 220,277 163,000 156,000 
ER Se ee a eee 984,874 761,000 732,000 
ES RE ee eRe 84,693 42,000 41,000 
Yamhill 22,774 21,000 20,000 

20 11,859,653 10,462,000 10,555,000 








Source: Pacific Northwest Forest & Range Experiment Station. Includes all trees 4 inch and 


more in diameter, breast high. 


The 1945 figures were adjusted for cutting depletion and growth to Jan. 1, 1945 and the 1944 
figures were similarly revised to Jan. 1, 1944. Also reckoned in the calculations are shifts of timber 
areas from reserved-for-cutting to available-for-cutting status. This accounts for the increase in 
Oregon in 1945 over 1944. The 1936 figures were published in the Review Number of this pub- 
lication in 1936 and further explanation of those figures will be found in that issues. 


ing board mills. By far, the greater 
quantity of Douglas-fir used by 
these mills is sawmill waste. One 
plant will be built shortly in which 
it is proposed to use 100 per cent 
Douglas-fir waste. Hydraulic log 
barkers installed in the larger saw- 
mills will make a much larger per- 
centage of the sawmill waste avail- 
able for pulping. Also hydraulic 
slab barkers have been developed 
and are now in operation in two 


pulp mills. 


The table on Inland Empire pulp- 
wood —for eastern W ashington 
northern Idaho and western Mon- 
tana—was supplied by the Rocky 
Mountain Forest & Range Experi- 
ment Station, in Missoula, Mont. 
Actually revised in 1943, it is rated 
still up-to-date for 1945 on basis of 
growth and drain. 

It is pertinent to note that one 
company, the Inland Empire Paper 
Co., Spokane, Wash., takes about 
50,000 to 60,000 cords annually 
from Northern Idaho. As for pulp- 
wood from Idaho and Montana 
taken by Lake States operators, all 
of the activities have been confined 
to those adjacent to the Great 
Northern Railroad between Eureka 
and the Continental Divide. Thus 
far, only lodgepole pine in 100-inch 
bolts, taken down to a 3-inch di- 
ameter with bark on, has been ship- 
ped. The producers load about 25 
cords per gondola car and are paid 
$9.00 per cord. 

In the St. Maries area, a small 
volume of peeled Engelmann spruce 
logs have been shipped to the Ne- 
koosa-Edwards Pulp & Paper Co., 
Port Edwards, Wis. 

An interesting aspect of growth 
in the Oregon area is illustrated by 
a report dealing with the Depoe 
Bay, Ore., region. Here, 30 years 
ago, a slow ground fire destroyed 
the residual hemlock-spruce stand. 
and seemed to have arrested re- 
production indefinitely. But it now 
shows a re-stock stand of between 
30 and 40 cords of pulpwood per 
acre. This is significant news, per- 
haps, in considering burn areas on 
the Western forestry map. 


Using Farm Wood In West 


The use of farmers’ cordwood is 
a trend in the Far West which is in- 
creasingly interesting operators. The 
installation of hydraulic barking 
machines is making this an econom- 
ic source of wood. Slab hydraulic 
barkers are now in operation in 
three Puget Sound mills and they 
are expected to serve in supple- 
menting supplies from the big whole 
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EXPORTS OF PULPWOOD SPECIES FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA 
TO U. S. 
(All Washington State Mills) 
In F.B.M. — About 500 F.B.M. to One Cord 














Year— Total Hemlock Balsam 
REGS ateinxtieldicicnenttemauased ee 191,532,734 153,284,101 38,248,633 
1942 106,793,550 88,758,672 18,034,878 
1943 29,723,223 25,018,342 4,243,412 
1944 32,027,805 26,554,456 5,473,349 
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log hydraulic barkers in other mills. 


Everett Pulp & Paper Co., a soda 
pulp and book paper mill, has been 
a user of farmers’ wood for many 
years because it utilizes cottonwood 
or poplar. But now, other western 
mills which in the past used mostly 
the typical large diameter trees of 
the west, are finding use for smaller 
sizes—once disdained in that region 
as of no manufacturing value. 

Second growth fir is being pur- 
chased in 8-foot lengths with the 
bark on down to a diameter of 10 
inches, by both St. Helens Pulp and 
Paper Co., St. Helens, Ore., and 
Longview Fibre Co., Longview. 
Wash. Precisely what form these 
operations are to take in the future 
at these two mills is unknown at 
this time because in either instance 
the purchases have just started. 


Crown-Zellerbach Corp. is also 
taking advantage of this situation 
where the native species are fitted 
to operations at their various mills. 
At the Crown-Zellerbach mill at 
Lebanon, Ore., 8-foot lengths of 
pulp species are being bought by 
the cord at ceiling prices, and even 
the Camas, Wash., pulpwood spe- 
cies in 4 or 8-foot Inegths by the 
cord are being taken. 



















PULP WOOD EX- 
PORTS to American 
mills on the Pacific 
Coast have fallen off 
since a limited Cana- 
dian embargo was 
imposed in 1942 is 
shown here. 

Some American mills 
on Puget Sound ar- 
gue they were lo 
cated in that area on 
the assumption that 
they could get part 
of their raw material 
from B. C. But man- 
power shortages and 
demand for hemlock 
for lumber cut 
heavily in Canadian 
production of pulp- 
wood. The Canadian 
Timber Control per- 
mitted export of 
only 30 million bd. 
ft. in 1943 and 32,- 
500,000 bd. ft. in 
1944. (About 60,000 
cords in 1943 and 
65,000 cords in 
1944). 


The farmers of the Pacific Coast 
are being supplied with informa- 
tion by pulp and paper companies 
along the lines that have featured 
similar campaigns in the South. The 
farmer is learning economic values 
of trees of different species and 
ages. 


Pre-war figures listed total tim- 
ber volume of western Washington 
and Oregon at 125,088 million cu. 
ft., total drain at 1,833 million cu. 
ft., and total growth at 917 million 
cu. ft. Growth per acre was 42.6 
cu. ft., with an annual increase of 
.63 per acre required to bring about 
an annual growth of 85.4 cu. ft. 
per acre at the end of a 69-year 
drain period. 


In the Inland Empire, total pre- 
volume was listed as 197,079 mil- 
lion cu. ft., total drain as 2,849 mil- 
lion cu. ft., and total growth, 1,634 
million. The region seems sound 
from the standpoint of total wood 
bulk requirements. Within the 
bounds of possibility is an average 
growth rate of about 44 cubic feet 
per acre—and this does not have 
to be achieved for some 65 years. 
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INLAND EMPIRE PULPWOOD* By Species and Locality in Thousands of Feet 
Saw-timber 


and therefore the volume in 1945 is as shown above. Data includes sound wood volume from stump to a 4- to 6-inch diameter of all trees larger than 5 inc 


des also the volume of peeled limbs 4 inches and larger diameter. Saw timber includes coniferous trees larger than 13 inches d.b.h. and cottonwood trees larger than 11 inc! 


29,800 24,000 
of trees from 5 inches d.b.h. to saw-timber size. 


603,000 198,000 
827,000 27,000 


the past year 


14,200 
129,000 
151,000 


fu 
Northeastern Washington consists of Ferry, Spokane, Stevens and Pend Oreille Counties. Northern Idaho is the portion north of the Salmon River; western Montana is the portion west of the Continental Divide. 
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GROWTH RECORDS OF 15 SAMPLE PLOTS OF WESTERN HEMLOCK AND SPRUCE PULPWOOD 


IN OREGON—VOLUME, PERIODIC ANNUAL GROWTH AND 


Case histories of growth in typical western 
forests are shown below. Thornton T. Munger 
and G. B. Fedde, Pacific Northwest Forest & 
Range Experiment Station, U. S. Forest Service, 
compiled this data. 

One spruce plot has made to date 303 cu. 
ft. mean annual growth per year. Mean an- 
nual growth is the volume of an _ even-aged 


Plot name Age of Date 
and number Site plot measured Interval 
(Yrs.’ (Yrs.) 
Cascade Head 1 ItI¢ 83 6-35 
89 8-40 6 
3 II 83 6-35 
89 8-40 6 
4 I~ 83 6-35 
89 8-10 6 
5 83 6-35 
89 8-0 6 
6 I+ 83 6-35 
89 . 6-40 6 
7 I+ 83 6-35 
89 8-L0 6 
6 II- 83 6-35 
89 8-40 6 
9 II- 83 6-35 
89 8-40 6 
10 «III- 83 6-35 
89 8-40 6 
12 «INI+ 83 6-35 
89 bie 6 
3 II- 83 6-35 
89 6-40 6 
Clatsop 1 llI- 7 4-28 
>] L-bb 1% 
2 1- a 4-26 
110 LLL 16 
> = 36 7-33 
7 Ll 1 


& IIe 7-33 
ie L-LL n 


Percentage by board-foot volume, except for Clatsop plots which are computed by number of trees of merchantable size. 


forest of a given age divided by its age. These 
plots, in northwestern Oregon, have been under 
observation from six to 16 years. 

Values are on a horizontal-acre basis. Dates 
of initial and last measurement are given by 
month and year. Cubic foot volumes include 
total volumes of all trees over 2.6 inches in 
diameter. International bd. ft. volumes include 


MEAN ANNUAL GROWTH 


volumes of trees over 6.6 inches diameter. Scrib- 
ner bd. ft. volumes include trees over 11.6 
inches in diameter. 

Only living trees were measured; so, total 
growth is only of those trees which survived 
at end of period. One plot experienced heavy 
mortality and actually showed negative growth. 


Seribner board feet 





Cubic feet 
Annual Mean 
periodic annual 


22,062 158,144 
23,820 23 268 173,297 2,522 1,947 
22,866 169,634 
2, 223 226 272 179,540 1,652 2,017 
21,259 151,783 
22,98 280 258 166,381 2,433 1,869 
24 L39 179,345 
26,996 Lae 303 196,450 3,164 2,230 
20,LLh 9 ,Li2 
21,707 210 abs 157,687 1,37 1,772 
21,985 156,852 
73,666 280 266 170,971 2,353 1,921 
1,240 148 ,29 
22,LL9 201 252 156,993 1,L27 1,764 
21,84 155,969 
22,7hk 135 256 162,578 1,102 1,827 
17,263 4 
18,369 18h, 206 134,620 1,532 1,513 
19,399 139,762 
20,190 162 230 152,107 2,058 - 1,709 
19,103 137,342 
20,117 219 229 16,337 1,499 1,644 
15,055 112,650 
17,738 168 191 135,827 1,4L9 1,460 
14,173 103,320 
10,352 239 cP 77.735 —-=1,5992/ 707 
6,92 29,900 
9,910 265 211 56,032 2,376 1,192 
5.498 17,580 
8,273 252 176 42,002 2,220 a 


Negative periodic growth due to heavy mortality from various causes, 


Balance Foreseen in Northeast U. S. 


A leading forestry engineer for 
one of the biggest pulp and paper 
companies in this region, comment- 
ed on pulpwood resources as follows 
in a letter to PULP & PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY: 


“Counteracting the recent trend 
to cut smaller trees because of the 
critical pulpwood demand, it ap- 
pears rather certain that cuts in the 
near future will be less intensive 
because of increased mechanization 
and growing tendency of land own- 
ers to require higher minimum di- 
ameter limits—in the pulpwood spe- 
cies. This trend will not be in suf- 
ficient volume to give significant 
figures against the general back- 
ground of lack of detailed data on 
growth and drain. 


“As for gross drain on softwood 
pulpwood species, the expected sus- 
tained demand plus the existing 
pulpmill capacity plus developing 
truck transportation indicate a larg- 
er cut than at present. 


“There has been a recent sharp 
increase in the use of hardwood for 


shipbuilding and airplane stock 
which has now disappeared. This 
temporary drain will be gradually 
approached again because of the in- 
creased use of hardwood for pulp. 

“Hardwood growth has been far 
above the drain until the recent at- 
tack by the Bronzed Birch Borer. 

“This appears to me to be the 
picture for the next 10 to 15 years. 

“Beyond that, large areas of sec- 
ond-growth following budworm kill 
and four-foot pulpwood operating 
will come into high productive con- 
dition. With no indicated increase 
in pulpmill capacity in the softwood 
species, there are good grounds to 
expect a balance between growth 
and drain.” 

Northeast forests have been cut 
continuously since 1632. The peak 
was reached in 1840. Sawmills de- 
clined to about 400 mills in 1930. 
mostly portables. About seven mil- 
lion acres of forest lands have been 
acquired by the industry in the 
Northeast, much of which has sup- 
plied a second cut. Present stand 
on land held by the industry aver- 


International board feet 
Annual Mean 


periodic annual 
Volume growth growth Volume growth growth 


periodic annual 


Percent!/ Percent!/ 
Volume growth growth spruce hemlock 


121,265 
133,332 2,011 1,L98 


2 7 
135,979 
145,784, 1,634 1,638 55 35 
120,868 
134,009 2,190 1,506 al 15 
147,457 
161,103 2,824 1,847 89 10 
117,450 
126,215 1,61 1,46 23 76 
120,134 
132,764, 2,105 1,Lg2 29 ) 
107,102 
116,020 1,186 1,504, 3 
126,801 
132,970 1,028 1,L9h 100 t) 
101,512 
110,149 1,L40 1,238 67 32 
108,094, 
119,249 1,859 1,340 3 7S 
104,128 
112,256 1,305 1,261 % a, 
91,360 
116,036 1,542 1,248 6 a 
79,650 
60,953 =1,,1692/ 554 100 
9,080 
27,1% 1,647 579 19 61 
1,760 
13,570 1,074 289 19 81 


ages over-all about four cords per 
acre. Current sawtimber growth is 
already in excess of drain. How- 
ever, much of the current growth is 
not of a character in demand by 
industry. Use of hardwoods by pulp 
mills has been making headway. 
Pulp mill capacity is about 3,800,000 
cords in New England, New York. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Com- 
plete integration of the industry 
would indicate a pulpwood require- 
ment of 5,500,000 cords annually 
but the unlikelihood of complete 
integration, as well as the shift to 
higher grade papers, probably pegs 
the normal demand at nearer 3,- 
500,000 cords if prices of imported 
pulp and pulpwood remain at rea- 
sonable levels. 

Total volume of timber before 
the war was 47,901 million cu. ft. 
Total drain was 1,370 million cu. 
ft., and total growth, 1,260 million 
cu. ft., according to the Forest Serv- 
ice. Annual growth per acre was 
24.6 cu. ft. and an average annual 
growth of 28.9 cu. ft. was needed at 
the end of a 35-year drain period 
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Products Shift in Middle West States 


As far as sawtimber is concerned, 
The Lake States seems to have run 
its course. There is a shift to pro- 
duction of bulk wood. Current pulp 
mill capacity of Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Minnesota is 2,183,000 
cords annually and represents an 
investment of $90,000,000. The tem- 
porary lumber industry is being re- 
placed by permanent bulk wood 
using industries — pulp, paper and 
chemical. This, it is believed, will 
put the region on a much sounder 
long-term basis than in the past. 


About 25 per cent of the regional 
pulp mill requirements are from out- 
side, Canada accounting for a large 
part. Some observers believe this a 
temporary condition. One com- 


pany, using 6,000 carloads of peeled 
pulpwood annually, has started a 
producing forest. 


Insofar as forest use is concerned. 
experts state, the Lake States have 
turned the corner. 


The pertinent Lake 


States data follows: 


pre-war 


Total volume, 25,809 million cu. 
ft., total drain, 983 million cu. ft. 
and total growth, 979 million cu. 
ft. The growth per acre was 31 cu. 
ft. The average annual growth re- 
quired at the end of a 26-year drain 
period—36.7 cu. ft. 


The paper mill capacity of Iowa, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 
is considerable and it is supplied 


California-South Rocky Mts. Outlook 


More than 100,000,000 cords of 
species commonly used in pulp and 
paper manufacture are available in 
California. The pulp mill capacity 
of the state is small. Drain exceeded 
growth tremendously both in cubic 
and board feet, according to the 
Forest Service, although the in- 
crease in annual growth required is 
low. Both growth and drain are se- 
cured upon very heavy stands of 
mature and over-mature timber and 
the drain period is therefore very 
long. 

S. R. Black, vice president, Wey- 
erhaeuser Sales Co., who has had 
considerable experience in the Cali- 
fornia timber business, and is an 
authority on that state’s productiv- 
ity, says: 

“There are some 45 billion board 


feet of standing sawtimber in Cali- 
fornia’s redwood region alone, 
whereas the annual average cut in 
that region for 20 years or more 
has not exceeded one-half billion 
feet. The redwood region is an 
area of rapid growth and with im- 
provement in forest practices, the 
annual growth should equal the 
average annual cut of timber even 
beore the old growth is harvested.” 


The total pre-war volume of Cali- 
fornia timber was listed as 62,582 
million cu. ft., total drain, 501 mil- 
lion cu. ft., and total growth, 155 
million cu. ft. The annual growth 
was listed as 13.2 cu. ft. per acre, 
with an average annual growth of 
42.7 cu. ft. per acre needed at the 
end of a 125-year drain period, or 
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chiefly from outside sources. The 
total stand suitable for pulping is 
reported as about 2,000,000 cords. 

Of the 27,541,000 acres of com- 
mercial forests in those states 74% 
is in farm-woodlands. All problems 
are distinctly local in character— 
not even state-wide. Education is be- 
ing offered in satisfactory wood- 
lands management through various 
extension services. 


Total volume according to For- 
est Service is 12,001 million cu. ft.; 
total drain, 907 million cu. ft., and 
total growth, 568 million cu. ft. Cur- 
rent annual growth was 20 cu. ft. 
per acre and an average growth of 
43.8 cu. ft. was needed at the end 
of a 13.3 yearedrain period. 


an annual increase of only 0.23 cu. 
ft. 

In the South Rocky Mt. states. 
there is a negligible pulp mill capac- 
ity in this region, and drain-growth 
ratios are in close balance. They 
are 0.8 for total timber and 1.1 for 
sawtimber. The total stand is 37,677 
million cubic feet including 124,992 
million board feet on a total pro- 
ducing area of 28,703,000 acres, is 
definitely capable of supporting a 
much heavier drain, for old-growth 
timber occupies 62 per cent of the 
producing area. 


The growth rate is low and a per- 
manent drain equal to that which 
might be justified during a period 
of growing stock regulation could 
not be maintained. 





LAND PAST USEFULNESS FOR LUMBER, NOW PRODUCES PULPWOOD—And provides even greater employment. 
Here is young longleaf pine (about 23 years old) which reproduced naturally on lands near Bogalusa, Louisiana, for 
Gaylord Container Corp., successor to Great Southern Lumber Co. 
In the Far West, too, a new era opens for vast timberlands. In 1944’s two biggest deals, Rayonier Incorporated acquired 


Bloedel, Donovan Lumber Mills’ holdings on the Olympic Peninsula and Crown Zellerbach Corp. bought extensive 
Oregon tracts from Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., which will liquidate all business by the end of 1947. 
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PULPWOOD RESOURCES OF CANADA 


85 Years or Forever? 











In East--For 


PRINCIPAL SPECIES 
SES EEO Spruce, balsam, yellow birch, maple, pine... . E339 2 
Great Lakes, St Lawrence. Pine, spruce, yellow oirch, maple.......-- (i) 


ene See Tolerant hardwoods... . . << .262 +65. ee 
TS ee Spruce, balsam, white birch, poplar, yack pine-SS9 
SU Ss 06 9.6.9: 5 eaten Engelmann spruce, lodgepole pine- - - - - - - janes] 
Columbia... ... ...---- - Eng. spruce, Douglas fir, cedar, hemlock, larch. .£2Z3 
ae ee: Ponderosa & lodgepole pines, spruce, Douglas fir. 3 
OO ae Douglas fir; cedar hemlock, Sitka spruce- . .-Z7Z 







MAP OF THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA 
SOUTH OF LATITUDE 70 
SHOWING 


FOREST REGIONS 








LTHOUGH Canada’s pulp and 
A paver operations have exper- 

ienced vast expansion during 
the past two or three decades, with 
more than 100 mills in produc- 
tion and with gross output valued 
in excess of $330,000,000, no coun- 
try offers greater scope for the in- 
dustry’s future expansion. 

This assumption is based partly 
on Canada’s geographical position 
and her economic status and her 
wealth of waterpower, but basically 
the factor that gives Canada her 
greatest advantage in pulp and pa- 
per manufacture is the enormous 
extent of her pulpwood resources. 

Only two other countries in the 
world possess greater forested areas 
—Soviet Russia and Brazil. 

In eastern Canada the drain on 
these resources has been well with- 
in the extent of natural regeneration 
of the forest and on the west coast 
where a long-term program for sus- 
tained yield is now being evolved 
there appears to be more timber 
suitable for pulpwood than for al- 
most any other purpose. 

Total land area of Canada is 
about 3,500,000 square miles. Of 
this, about 1,200,000 square miles 
are forested. Not all this forest 


is productive, but the productive 
area measures 770,565 square miles 
—roughly equal to the combined 
area of the United Kingdom. 
France, Spain, Portugal, the Neth- 
erlands, Denmark and Sweden. 
This represents 22.2%, or more than 
one-fifth of the total land area of 
Canada, but in the nine provinces of 
Canada 38% of the land area con- 
sists of productive forests. The for- 
ests of the Yukon and the North- 
west Territories are at present only 
of local value. 

Of the 770,565 square miles of 
productive forest, 430,000 square 
miles are accessible. In the produc- 
tive forest area more than half is 
young growth; the remainder is al- 
ready of merchantable size. 

Of the forest areas now regarded 
as economically inaccessible it is 
probable that in future a consider- 
able proportion will prove of com- 
mercial value, depending on the 


provision of transportation facili- 


ties and rising values. In the nine 
provinces of Canada the productive 
forested areas alone are nearly four 
times the area at present devoted 
to farming. 

Climate, topography and _ soil 
conditions determine the location 


of the forests in Canada. Eighty 
per cent of the total accessible 
stand is in Quebec, Ontario and the 
maritime provinces, with British 
Columbia accounting for 9 per cent 
and the prairie provinces for 11 per 
cent. Of accessible saw timber, how- 
ever, British Columbia possesses 44 
per cent, the eastern provinces 50 
per cent and the prairies 6 per cent 
This latter fact is one that marks 
one of the major differences be- 
tween the pulp and paper industry 
in eastern Canada and in British 
Columbia. In the east the market 
for pulpwood is the dominant con- 
sideration; in the west, pulp and 
paper mills are in competition with 
sawmills for their share of logs. 


Jack Pine Now Used 


Of the 130 distinct species of 
trees found in Canada, only 33 are 
conifers or softwoods such as the 
pulp and paper industry principally 
uses, but they comprise more than 
75% of the standing timber and 
80% of the wood used for all pur- 
poses. 

Spruce and balsam are the pre- 
dominant pulpwood species in east- 
ern Canada just as hemlock and 
balsam are outstanding in British 
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CANADIAN PRODUCTIVE CANADIAN PULPWOOD SPECIES — CURRENT 
____ FORESTED AREA ESTIMATED VOLUMES 
Square (Provided for this issue of PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY by the 
Miles % Dominion Forest Service) 
. . * 
Softwood or coniferous. 467,775 60.7 Material of Sawlog Sizes 
Mixed softwoods and hard- In Millions of Board Feett 
wee 2 210,390 27.3 “. ’ = ‘Jack and 
Hardwood or broad-leaved 92,400 12.0 Lodgepole 
viimmaigiin saminnens are tiie Spruce —— Balsam _—~Pine Hemlock Poplar Total 
5 ERE een NED Seer 2 770,565 100.0 Prince Edward Island 75 25 SCR PE A 5 105 
Neve Seoda ................ 2,714 a 684 5 4,192 
Source: Dominion Forest Service. New Brunswick -. 3,102 1,202 248 210 4,762 
Quebec ___... eae. 32,286 17,701 1,847 72 2,540 54,446 
a Vrieasinniudlcs tmictontie TRE. - sckamectnns 11,914 793 yr ae yr 
lanitoba ___.. eae as 778 5 71 e 464 
AVERAGE ANNUAL CUT OF Saskatchewan __. nau 2,960 30 620 . 2,420 6,030 
TIMBER AND ITS USES A berta —— 9,000 . 400 3,000 4,500 16,900 
i itish _ pee 50,222 31,484 9,782 PER. eninielssticsencbe 148,150 
Based on the 10-year period, 1930-1939 Ka or 
SPH Total __.. 129,038 51,636 27,482 58,421 14,372 280,949 
Million . 
Cu. Ft.  % Smaller Materialt 
For fuel ___. Rae ae nian 863.8 34.3 In Thousands of Cords 
For sawmill products... 797.6 gh Prince Edward Island 600 es 10 695 
For pulp and paper 706.3 28.0 Nova Scotia 6,702 15,639 26 840 23,463 
. New Brunswick —__... 30,383 16,286 2,217 3,943 52,895 
For hewn ties, poles, logs, etc. 151.3 60 Ott, Sion, See. 2a 40.048 22,079 864,319 
er ys NE eas 209,217 29,223 61,713 125,073 425,726 
ME Bo 2,519.0 100.0 Manitoba _.. 6,877 385 3,253 18,800 29,315 
Saskatchewan 8,290 355 2,830 53,800 65,275 
Source: Dominion Forest Service. ee, eee 50,000 1,550 90,000 90,000 231,550 
British Columbia _. 84,995 69,936 ck a | Sees 488,592 
DISTRIBUTION OF ACCESSI- Total 910,461 421,201 513,288 22,335 314,545 2,181,830 
BLE oe ge Total Pulpwood Species 
P Equivalent Volumes in Millions of Cubic Feet of Standing Timber 
All Species (Includes Sawlogs and Smaller Material) 
—— Prince Edward Island 86,625 oe 5 fl aE. 585 2,045 104,090 
Million Nova Scotia . ---- 1,378,500 2,002,554 3,042 179,748 80,895 3,644,739 
Cu. Ft. % New Brunswick — . 4,234,149 2,168,700 — 313,701 53,712 374,585 7,144,847 
aa - 67,138,083 37,542,918 5,090,109 138,384 2,653,765 112,563,259 
PA “ 790 7.5 EIS. 30,588,708 3,419,091 9,829,587 232,167 12,602,883 56,672,436 
Maritime Provinces --_-...-. 15, . Manitoba ___ 974.991 46.140 °396,150 - “271381590 3.555.871 
Quebec as 81,931 38.7 Saskatchewan _ K 1,618,170 48,105 466,890 - . 5,640,980 7,774,145 
Gunnin 71,032 33.6 Alberta... 7,821,000 + —_—-268,950 11,187,000 ___ 9,535,500 28,812,450 
Seniate Deanin eae 24577 11:6 British Columbia -_...... 20,943,033 15,077,508 38,786,775 14,802,798 89,610,114 
OF ae eae . : 
British Columbia — 18,326 8.6 — Total .... 134,783,259 60,588,801 66,073,254 15,407,394 33,029,243 309,881,951 





211,656 100.0 


Source: Dominion Forest Service. 





Columbia, but there are indications 
that other species will be increasing- 
ly used as new utilization processes 
are developed and as stands of the 
more popular species are reduced 
in certain areas. 

In the east, white pine, jack pine 
and poplar are still regarded as in- 
ferior pulpwood, but the trend to- 
wards kraft production, especially 
in Ontario, has presented an op- 
portunity for much greater use of 
jack pine as well as other species 
hitherto neglected. 

In British Columbia almost every 
major softwood species has been 
used to some extent in pulp manu- 
facture, but hemock still represents 
about 60 per cent of the total pulp- 
wood used—a situation somewhat 
complicated in recent years by the 
growing demand for hemlock by 
sawmills. In the east wood is ear- 
marked for the pulp mills as soon 
as it is cut in the forest, but on the 
west coast the destination of hem- 
lock—to pulp mill or lumber mill— 








*Probably only a minor portion of this wood will be used for pulp. 
tApprox. 500 bd. ft. equals one cord. Very little of this, however is cordwood or pulpwood. The 
total figure in this table, 280,949 million bd. ft. equals about 562 million cords. 


tMostly pulpwood. 


is sometimes undetermined until it 
reaches the saws. The better grade 
hemlock often goes to lumber. 


Of the total forest area in Canada 
over 90 per cent is owned by the 
government. Rights to cut timber 
under lease have been granted on 
14.3 per cent of the total area and 
77.3 per cent has not been alienated 
in any way. 


Estimated Timber Stands 


The latest estimates com piled 
from surveys conducted by Domin- 
ion and provincial authorities indi- 
cate that the total stand of timber 
in Canada is 313,140,000,000 cubic 
feet, of which 236,024,000,000 cubic 
feet is of coniferous species and 
77,116,000,000 cubic feet of broad 
leaved species. Of the total stand 
it is considered that only 211,655,- 
000,000 feet is accessible under ex- 
isting means of transportation and 
values. This accessible timber in- 
cludes 252,161,000,000 feet, board 


measure of saw timber, of which 
215,090,000,000 board feet is soft- 
wood and 37,071,000,000 board feet 
is hardwood. Smaller material suit- 
able for pulpwood, fuelwood, etc.. 
is estimated to amount to 1,419,000,- 
000 cords, of which 897,000,000 
cords is softwood and 602,000,000 
cords, hardwood. 

Under normal conditions — for 
instance, during the 1930-39 period. 
28% of the annual timber cut in 
Canada was for pulp and paper. 
averaging 706.3 million cubic feet. 
For fuel the percentage was 34.3 
and for sawmill products, 31.7%; 
for hewn ties, poles, etc., 6%. 

There has been considerable var- 
iation in the estimates concerning 
the extent of British Columbia’s 
stands of merchantable standing 
timber, but the figures compiled by 
F. D. Mulholland of the provincial 
government are generally recogniz- 
ed. His estimate of the total stand 
in the coastal region is 155,129,000,- 
000 feet of all species, in the in- 
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terior, 99,370,000,000 feet of all spe- 
cies, for a grand total of 254,499,- 
000,000 feet, of which 109,738,000,- 
000 feet is described as accessible. 
Of the principal pulpwood species. 
he estimates a total of 213,768,000,- 
000 cords. He estimated to be 46,- 
135,000,000 feet (92,270,000 cords) 
of western hemlock in the coastal 
region, 10,527,000,000 feet (21,054,- 
000 cords) in the interior, for a 
total of 56,622,000,000 feet (113,- 
324,000 cords), of which a total 
of 24,983,000,000 feet (49,966,000 
cords) is described as accessible. Of 
spruce there is estimated to be 9,- 
949,000,000 feet (19,898,000 cords) 
on the coast and 40,273,000,000 
feet (80,546,000 cords) in the inte- 
rior, for a total of 50,222,000,000 
feet (100,444,000 cords) of which 
17,631,000,000 feet (35,262,000 
cords) is accessible. 

Roughly speaking, 10% of the en- 
tire cut and 12% of the cut on the 
coast of British Columbia is pro- 
cessed in pulp and paper mills. In 
general, the species used are not 
those preferred for the manufacture 
of other forest products, although 
with the diminution of available 
Douglas fir, hemlock, the predomi- 
nant pulp species, has been increas- 
ingly used for the production of 
lumber in recent years. On the basis 
of a 10-year average, about 2,641,- 
000,000 feet of timber are cut in 
British Columbia annually, of which 
2,352,000,000 feet is cut in the coast- 
al region. A total of 276,000,000 
feet (552,000 cords) of this is con- 
sumed by the pulp and paper mills. 
or 10.5 per cent of the total cut 
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According to the latest informa- 
and 11.7 per cent of the coast cut. 
tion available from _ provincial 
sources, the total quantities of 
spruce and balsam in the accessible 
productive area of eastern Canada 
are approximately as follows: 1. 
Sawlogs — spruce, 54 billion feet; 
balsam, 15 billion feet; 2. Small 
material (pulpwood, etc.)—spruce 
477,000,000 cords; balsam, 194,000,- 
000 cords (a total of 671,000,000 


cords). 

Of the total cut of spruce and 
balsam in eastern Canada records 
for the five-year period 1934 - 39 
show that the ratio is approximately 
four cords of pulpwood to the 
equivalent of one cord taken out 
as saw timber, in direct contrast 
with the situation prevailing on the 
west coast. Using a rough conver- 
sion factor of two cords to the 
thousand, the saw timber stand of 
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these species is the equivalent of 
138,000 cords. Adding this to the 
671,000,000 cords of small mate- 
rial gives a grand total in cords of 
809,000,000 cords. But as these are 
only estimates, the figure may be 
rounded off to 800,000 cords. As- 
suming that the use ratio given 
above will hold in future, D. Roy 
Cameron, Dominion forester of the 
Canadian department of mines and 
resources at Ottawa, estimates that 
of this total stand, some 640,000,- 
000 cords will be used for pulpwood 
purposes and the balance convert- 
ed to saw timber. 


Industry Holdings 


The total woodland holdings of 
the pulp and paper industry in 
Canada are about 92 million acres. 
This includes both Crown lands and 
freehold area. Of the above, near- 
ly 90 million acres is in eastern 
Canada. There is no direct esti- 
mate of the volume of pulpwood 
on the holdings of the industry. But 
in his book entitled “The News- 
print Industry,” John A. Guthrie 
shows that 23 mills which together 
accounted for 87.5% of the total 
newsprint production in 1937, cut 
altogether 1.23% of their pulpwood 
resources, and the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports that in 
1937 the total cut of pulpwood from 
company limits was 4,230,000 cords. 
If the ratio of 1.23 per cent is ap- 
plied to this figure the conclusion 
is that the pulpwood reserve 
amounts to about 350,000,000 cords, 
or nearly four cords to the acre. 


Of the total acreage in pulpwood 
holdings, about 50% is classified as 
containing merchantable timber, 
30% bears young growth and 20% 
is wasteland, water areas, etc. On 
this basis the actual pulpwood 
stands would carry around 8 cords 
per acre, and this is, in fact, ap- 
proximately the average cut per 
acre off pulpwood lands. 


The year 1937 may be consider- 
ed as a good average for the in- 
dustry and in that year the total 
cut of pulpwood was some 8,298,000 
cords, but of this amount, as indi- 
cated above, only 4,230,000 cords 
was actually cut from company lim- 
its. Of this total some 65,000 cords 
only was cut from limits in west- 
ern Canada, leaving a balance of 
4,165,000 cords for eastern Canada. 

The commonly used estimate of 
the number of cubic feet of stand- 
ing timber required to produce a 
cord of pulpwood is 117. This con- 
version factor takes into account 
the unused parts of the tree in 
stump and tops, and makes some 
allowance for smaller timber knock- 
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TIMBER VOLUME AND ANNUAL DEPLETION 
Based on the 10-year period, 1930-1939 
Million 
Cu. Ft. 
Total stand of timber of merchantable size_.......-----------__ 313,140 
Total stand of such lumber accesible BS 
Average cut for domestic and industrial use: 
SRE ERR EN arty 5: 863.8 23.8% 
4 eee eee 797.6 21.7% 
For PULP and PAPER _.......... si aa 19.5% 
For hewn ties, poles, logs, etc... 151.3 4.5% 
OS a ee Ce ee eS Ieee Piet Pee Lk 2,519.0 69.5% 
Loss of timber by fire...__>_>> spikcescat idea gee - 404.0 11.2% 
icaee mr Gamers, sees, O06 eee 700.0 19.3% 
Total consumption by all agencies_____________ 3,623.0 100.0% 








Total average annual consumption, therefore, represents 1.7 per cent of the stand of accessible 


timber of merchantable size. 
Source: Dominion Forest Service. 
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ed down and destroyed in the course 
of operations. Using this conver- 
sion factor, we find that the pulp- 
wood cut on company limits in east- 
ern Canada during 1937 amounted 
to about 487 million cubic feet, or 
5.4 cubic feet per acre when pro- 
rated against the total holdings in 
the same territory. 

“It is interesting to compare the 
depletion rate with the general situ- 


ation existing over the accessible 
productive forest area of Canada 
as a whole,” says Chief Forester 
Cameron. “The total area concern- 
ed is approximately 275 million 
acres. The total depletion, includ- 
ing cut and wastage from fire, in- 
sects, disease and other causes, av- 
eraged for the 10-year period 1930- 
39, inclusive, is estimated at 3.6 
billion cubic feet. This works out 
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at 14 cubic feet per acre, of which 
about 10 was used and four de- 
stroyed. Consequently, use of their 
own holdings by the pulp and pa- 
per companies is little more than 
half the average for the country as 
a whole.” 


Future Supply 


How well off is Canada ‘in terms 
of available pulpwood supply for 
future operations? 


So far as British Columbia is con- 
cerned, some authorities contend 
that Mr. Mulholland’s estimate pre- 
viously quoted is too conservative 
and that it does not take into sufh- 
cient account the changing tech- 
nique in the woods and mill, in 
extension of transportation’ and 
other factors. H. R. MacMillan, 
for instance, estimates that in the 
coastal region alone there are rough- 
ly 200 billion feet of mature tim- 
ber according to closest standards 
of utilization, including all trees 
down to 7-inch diameter breast high. 
measured to show true content in all 
forest products. Mr. MacMillan’s 
judgment cannot be overlooked, for 
he was British Columbia’s first chief 
forester and is today one of the out- 
standing figures in the timber in- 
dustry. Mr. MacMillan does not 
differentiate between saw and pulp 
species, but Mr. Mulholland’s fig- 
ures indicate that about one-third 
of the total stand in the region 
would be hemlock and spruce. 


As for eastern Canada, Mr. Cam- 
eron told the woodlands section of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation that based on good aver- 
age performance and disregarding 
growth and losses through fire, in- 
sects and other causes, the industry 
might consider its pulpwood supply 
sufficient for approximately 85 years 


But Mr. Cameron added: “We 
cannot, of course, as foresters ex- 
cept either the accretions through 
growth or the losses through fire. 
insects, and other causes. However. 
as a starting point we can say that 
there is every indication that the 
pulp and paper industry is at the 
present time on a sustained yield 
basis in so far as its woodland hold- 
ings are concerned. On the other 
hand, we must point out that this 
position results from the fact that 
the woodland holdings of the in- 
dustry are so extensive that utiliza- 
tion proceeds at a very retarded 
rate.” 


So far as British Columbia is con- 
cerned, there seems every likelihood 
that when the Sloan Royal Commis- 
sion completes its survey of the 
province’s forest resources and rec- 
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OWNERSHIP OF CANADA’S OC- 
CUPIED FOREST LANDS IN 1941 
Nearly half are licensed to pulp and 
paper industries. Over 38 per cent -of 
Canada’s area grows what is rated as 

merchantable timber. 


ommends a government policy it will 
include a program for the mainte- 
nance of sustained yield on a work- 
ing circle or similar basis. This 
has been aggressively advocated by 
the industry, on condition that 
“working circles” are operated in a 
practical way. 


As for eastern Canada, the wood- 
lands holdings of the industry are. 


in the main, being cut over on a. 


systematic basis. In effect, there al- 
ready is regulation of the cut on an 
area basis and this represents an 
important step in forest manage- 
ment. Speaking of the pulp and 
paper industry in eastern Canada 
generally, the balance between 
growth from timber holdings and 
wood requirements of industry is 
very much in the industry’s favor 
although the situation varies a good 
deal as between one unit in the 
industry and another. 

Summarizing the position in east- 
ern Canada, Mr. Cameron states: 
“The condition actually existing is 
that the industry as a whole has 
timber holdings that are, according 
to careful analysis, well above pres- 
ent requirements. The productive 
capacity of neither the pulp and 
paper industry. nor of the lumber 
industry had been reached prior to 
the war, and we are not entitled to 
believe from present knowledge 
that any demand requiring appre- 
ciable expansion of capacity will 
arise in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod. 

“So long as this condition exists 
there is, from the standpoint of for- 
est administration, no detriment to 
the public interest in the retention 
of present woodland holdings by the 
pulp and paper industry.” 

Throughout the industry there 
has been a demand for greater se- 
curity in the tenure of timberland 


holdings in Canada. In British Co- 


lumbia the pulp companies have 
most of their timber holdings in the 
form of government granted licens- 
es and leases, and opportunities for 
acquiring additional timber are prac- 
tically confined the same type of 
tenure. The industry maintains that 
if private forestry is to materialize 
in British Columbia it will be neces- 
sary to set up a system which will 
provide the operator with a perma- 
nent interest in his holdings if he is 
to follow management practices 
with long range forestry objectives. 


Closer Utilization 


Closer utilization may be expect- 
ed to become an increasingly im- 
portant factor in enlarging the avail- 
able supplies of pulpwood. During 
the past two years interesting ex- 
periments have been carried out on 
Vancouver Island to determine how 
much of the debris left in the forest 
by primary logging may be salvag- 
ed for pulp mill use. The experi- 
ments are by no means conclusive 
but they indicate that the pulp and 
paper industry may be able to de- 
velop in this field an important new 
source of raw material, even though 
it may be costlier. In any event 
pulp and paper operators emphasize 
this salvage material cannot begin 
to meet all their requirements. They 
must continue to depend, as in the 
past, on a reasonable share of nor- 
mal-size logs. 

Utilization is also a problem in 
the eastern provinces. “Generally 
speaking,” says A. Koroleff, man- 
ager of the woodlands section, Ca- 
nadian Pulp & Paper Association 
“closer utilization of wood from 
trees that are cut is definitely desir- 
able when economically feasible; 
but extension of cutting to smaller 
trees should be considered with due 
caution. For silvicultural reasons, 
young, rapidly growing trees are us- 
ually best left for the next crop 
and the amount of work and the 
cost of logging mount very rapidly 
with reduction of tree size. 

“In eastern Canada our heavy de- 
pendence on river drive is a par- 
ticularly important factor in this 
issue. Loss of small wood through 
sinkage is high, and increases very 
rapidly with reduction of diameter 
of bolts or logs. Sinkage losses may 
be prohibitive in driving wood of 
1%” to 24%” top diameter; they 
are very high even with 3” wood, 
especially in balsam fir on long 
drives. Good seasoning, such as 
follows summer cutting, can ameli- 
orate this condition only to some 
extent. 

“Closer utilization of tree tops 
in some cases fully warrants con- 
sideration.” 
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ALASKA--Holds One of Greatest Pulpwood Stands 
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A great virgin area for the future 
development of a pulp and paper in- 
dustry is in Southeastern Alaska. Here 
is one of the great coniferous forests of 
of the world—especially suited to pulp 
and paper manufacturing under the 
present technical and economic limita- 
tions of the industry. 

But for the present, the second at- 
tempt of the U. S. government in 15 
years to lease a timber stand for a 
privately owned pulp and paper indus- 
try awaits the end of the war. 

Wood and its delivery to a mill would be 
comparatively cheap but the costs of es- 
tablishing a plant in the Ketchikan area 
would be highest (per employe) for any 
industry ever initiated on the continent. 

The uncertainties of the postwar con- 


ditions (foreign competition, govern- 
ment controls, etc.) and, in particular, 
move by the Interior Department to 
seize control of all available pulptimber 
in the territory through its wards, the 
Indians, are other deterrents. 

When the war is over, however, and 
future conditions crystallize, the Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. and possibly other com- 
panies, again will take under consider- 
ation the government offer. 

The present offer, which actually has 
not been withdrawn, for about 14 mil- 
lion cords (714 billion feet) of hemlock 
and spruce in the Ketchikan region of 
the National Forest, to support a mill 
of 150 tons daily pulp capacity for ten 
years and 525 tons for the succeeding 
40 years. These are terms of the U. S. 
Forest Service offer and there are many 
other terms already stipulated, which 


HOW SPECIES ARE USED ON PACIFIC COAST 


@ The Sloan Commission recently obtained. data indicating how the various species 
are consumed in British Columbia by the four main producing mills, as follows: 


would include an agreement that timber 
be paid for in installments of at least 
$10,000, that a surety bond of $50,000 
guarantee performance and that “‘sub- 
tantial deposit” of perhaps $100,000 ac- 
company any bid. Of course, cutting of 
timber would be rigidly controlled. 

Full details of the government offer, 
illustrations and descriptions of timber, 
etc., were published in the 1944 North 
American Review Number of PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY. The Indian case 
developed—much to the embarrassment 
of the Forest Service—after the offer 
was made. The Interior Department-in- 
spired Indian claims have been kept 
alive by a recent examiner’s decision that 
aboriginal rights may exist to some Alas- 
kan uplands, where the best timber is 
located. He proposed a Congressional 
survey of the entire question. 


Alaska Forests 
Alaska’s forests comprise two distinct 
types. One is the “Coast Forest” which 
is a coniferous type similar to that found 








“1 3 ‘ immediately along the coast of Oregon, 
6 oe Hemlock aang —— ee Fir Cedar Jack Pine Washington, and British Columbia. In 
BC Puls Co... 40% i 7% 20% 12% 20% Alaska it is confined to the southeastern 
Powell y~ ta rad Co. pon on pe — --- ---- section and a narrow coastal belt extend- 

ae (a 0 0 mali a nee i i * 
ae 27% 53% 30% 8% o% ing northwest along 900 miles of shore 


-- line to the mouth of Cook Inlet. The 
As shown by these figures, Sorg has made the most progress in utilizing jack Pine, other type is the “Interior Forest” which 
which is widely prevalent in British Columbia’s interior. The possibilities are indicated is of the woodland type. This occupies 
by the fact that of smaller material (other than sawlog sizes) suitable for pulping the greater part of the large central 
under certain processes there is estimated to be 313,288,000 cords of jack pine in plateau region and is confined chiefly 
British Columbia, compared with less than 85,000,000 cords of hemlock. In fact, there to the bottomlands and lower slopes of 
is more jack pine throughout Canada than any other species with the single exception the drainages of Cook Inlet and of the 
of spruce. Yukon, Tanana, Kuskokwim, and Copper 
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Rivers. The coast forest has largely 
been included in the National Forests of 
Alaska, while the Interior Forest is prin- 
cipally on the open public domain. 


Coast Forest 


The Coast Forest in Alaska consists 
chiefly of heavy, dense stands of western 
hemlock (3-4 f. diameter, 100-140-ft. 
high) and Sitka spruce (5-7 ft. diameter, 
160-200 ft. high). Western red cedar 
and Alaska cedar are frequently asso- 
ciated with the two principal species, 
and any of the four may accasionally 
occur as a pure stand of small extent. 
In the usual mixed stand, hemlock with 
some cedar forms a dense main cover 
and this is overtopped bv trees of the 
more light-demanding Sitka spruce oc- 
curring singly or in groups. Bushy sap- 
lings of the shade-resisting hemlock and 
cedars, and various shrubs form a very 
dense understory. 

The commercial forest extends from 
the edge of tidewater to approximately 
1,500 feet elevation where it gives way 
to stands of dwarfed, thinner trees which 
are designated “sub-alpine.” The com- 
mercial forest which occurs largely in 
fairly narrow bands paralleling the shore- 
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lines is broken into large blocks by ex- 
tensive non-commercial areas of scrub 
timber and peat muskegs. Good timber 
rarely extends inland more than five 
miles. A vast network of sheltered, na- 
vigable waterways renders a large part 
of the area readily accessible, and ap- 
proximately 75% of the useable timber 
lies within two and one-half miles of 
tidewater. The Forest Service claims 
estimated stand of commercial timber is 
84,750,000,000 feet board measure (about 
170 million cords). The average stand 
per acre is about 20,000 board feet, but 
individual logging units vary widely from 
this average. Volumes of 40,000 to 
50,000 board feet (80-100 cords) per 
acre frequently occur on small units. 
The average proportion of species is: 
western hemlock, 73 per cent; Sitka 
spruce, 21 per cent; western red cedar, 
3 per cent; and Alaska cedar, 3 per 
cent. 


Timber in the coast forest is sold by 
the U. S. Forest Service at the following 
minimum stumpage prices: Western 
hemlock—$1.00 per M feet board meas- 
ure. Sitka spruce, western red cedar, 
and Alaska cedar—$1.50 per M feet 
board measure. 


Interior Forest 

Although the forests of interior Alas- 
ka are of great local value, they do not 
compare in commercial importance with 
the forests of the coastal area. They are 
of the woodland type and resemble the 
forests of northern Maine and eastern 
Canada both as to mixture and species. 
Timber growth is slow, stands are light, 
and the forest is often patch-like. No 
extended studies of the interior forest re- 
sources have ever been made, but rough 
estimates indicate an area of 65 to 80 
million acres bear trees of such size and 
quality as to make them of local value 
for the many needs of an isolated pio- 
neer region, including lumber, mining 
timbers, and homestead materials. The 
above mentioned area is considered to 
have at least 3,500 feet board measure 
per acre, which gives a total volume of 
not less than 225,000,000,000 feet board 
measure (about 450 million cords). 
The most prevalent type in the interior 
forest is a mixture of white spruce and 
Alaska white birch (8 in. to 2 ft. dia- 
meter, 50-75 ft. high), with some aspen 
and balsam poplar. 





HERE IS A VIEW OF A FORESTED HILLSIDE IN SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA. This is the area in which the U. S. 
Forest Service is offering timber for a pulp and paper industry. The launch is used by forest rangers. Timber grows to 
the water’s edge for 9,000 miles along the winding coast, which is broken up by many bays and inlets. This condition 
would make costs of timber delivery to a mill a favorable consideration. Other views of Alaskan pulp timber were pub- 
lished in last year’s North American Review Number of PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY. There is little likelihood of any 
developments on this proposition until after the war. 


B. Frank Heintzleman, U. S. Regional Forester of Alaska, has worked so diligently for a pulp and paper industry in 
that region that U. S. industry leaders expressed their respect and admiration for his efforts by calling him “Alaska’s 


greatest salesman.” 
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REST OF WORLD--Scandinavian and Russian Resources 


The Lumber Unit of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is cur- 
rently attempting to assemble informa- 
tion on forest resources in various world 
countries, but it will be some time before 
their questionnaires have been honored 
and returned completely. Also, the For- 
estry and Forest Products Subcommittec 
of the United Nations Interim Commis- 
sion has prepared a report on world 
forest resources. This report has not 
yet been submitted to and approved by 
the overall committee, bute PULP & PA- 
PER INDUSTRY has been permitted to 
digest it. Both the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and the United 
Nations Interim Commission have been 
handicapped, of course, by the war in 
gathering and analysis of their material. 


Soviet Russia 


In the Soviet Union there are vast 
areas of coniferous forests as yet un- 


touched. While the trees are not as 
large as those found in many areas of the 
U. S., they are suited to pulping and 
are among the best species for that pur- 
pose. Utilization is entangled with a 
number of economic problems, especial- 
ly as to export. 

The Russian forests may become im- 
portant future factors, but most observ- 
ers in Washington believe that immedi- 
ate use will be confined to meeting in- 
ternal requirements. On the other hand 
Russian pulpwood has already been com- 
ing into North Atlantic ports in quan- 
tities which industry men recently dub- 
bed “more interesting than economically 
significant.” No information is available 
now as to the possibilities of Pacific 
shipments. 

Thomas H. Beck, president of the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, said 
in a recent address that the stands of 
spruce in Siberia are so great that “the 
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THIS MAP SHOWS THE SO-CALLED PULPTIMBER ALLOTMENTS in 
Southeast Alaska (See pages 57-58). Each one is described by the Forest Service 
as “self-sustaining” for a pulp and paper mill. Shaded area is southern part of 


Tongass National Forest. 


Allotment F is the one in which U. S. private organizations are chiefly in- 
terested, particularly along the east coast of Prince of Wales Island. 


United States’ whole yearly consumption 
of wood pulp represents only about 
10% of the Siberian timber’s annual 
growth.” 


A 5-year reforestation plan in Soviet 
Russia has been proposed, according to 
the reports from abroad. In the vicin- 
ity of Rostov and Stalingrad between the 
Volga and the Don about 2,225,000 
acres of forests and 3,700 acres of tree 
nurseries were reported destroyed during 
the war. 


Scandinavia 


In Sweden and Norway, the cut of 
timber is rigidly controlled by their gov- 
ernments and these controls seem to 
function smoothly for these small areas, 
smaller than many states in the U. S. 
Their forests age resumably on a per- 
petual yield basis. 


In Sweden, for example, 53.6 million 
cubic meters of timber were cut in 1937. 
During the war there was a big increase 
in use of wood for fuel. To counter- 
balance this, pulp and lumber use was 
reduced. As a result, the amount cut 
in 1943 was reported as only 53 million 
cubic meters. Even so, enough timber 
was reported cut or en route or in stor- 
age at mills this past winter to keep 
them running at full capacity for one 
year. 


After that period, the pulp mills, which 
had a pre-war capacity of about 2'% 
million tons, may compete more actively 
with lumber for wood supply, as lumber 
in rebuilding Europe will be in big de- 
mand. 


In Norway and Finland the timber 
resources picture has been less optimistic 
due to active war demands, and to de- 
mands for structural logs and lumber. 
The U. S. Department of Commerce, 
reporting on Finland says that the de- 
livery of forest products to the USSR 
as part of reparations presents no prob- 
lem because the delivery is well within 
the capacity of the industry. But there 
will be serious defects due to government 
requisitions for fuel wood, and because 
of low production. 


The Latin American countries have 
no really important timber stands for 
pulp utilization. They must look to U. 
S., Canada and Scandinavia for their 
important supplies. 


Certain expansions were attempted in 
South American production, notably in 
Brazil. Today Brazil can produce sub- 
stantial quantities of groundwood sul- 
phite pulp from pine in the State of 
Parana. It is believed that this unit will 
enable Brazil to supply most of its own 
newsprint requirements and some quota 
of production for other grades. Mexico 
also will utilize its pine and _ similar 
species for an expanding sulphate in- 
dustry. 


Argentina is producing a large quan- 
tity for her own paper requirements, but 
appears unable to produce wood pulp, 
largely because the economically acces- 
sible forest resources are inadequate. 


Chile, with comparatively large timber 
resources, has made advances in her for- 
est industries. Quantities of pulp and 


paper are manufactured domestically, 
but paper is also imported in substantial 
amounts and so is wood pulp. 





AKING a long look at the 
future, it is evident that the 
manner in which the timber 
resources of North America are 
husbanded and efficiently utilized 
will control the ability of the pulp 
industry to supply postwar demands 
for paper, rayon and other products. 
The pulp mills of U. S. and Can- 
ada have performed seeming mir- 
acles. Together, they produced 14,- 
450,000 tons of pulp in 1944 com- 
pared with 14,220,000 tons in 1943. 
These figures are substantially more 
than one million tons off the peak 
production years of 1941 and 1942, 
but in view of the critical man- 
power situation, pulpwood shortages 
and the failure of waste paper cam- 
paigns, it is surprising that there was 
not a further slump last year, in- 
stead of an increase. 


End of Allocations Near 


Another surprise—this time for 
the industry—may be the lifting of 
U. S. pulp allocations after the third 
quarter of 1945. As this Review 
Number went to press, PULP AND 
PAPER INDUSTRY learned on 
very reliable authority that an early 
arrival of Swedish pulp was ex- 
pected to make possible the return 
of a free market after the third 
quarter allocations are made. 

The requiring of reports on the 
“end use” forms, however, was ex- 
pected to continue, probably as long 
as the Japanese war lasts. 

Meanwhile domestic pulp produc- 
tion was edging upward. 

Even in the early months of this 
year, with the manpower problem 
more acute than ever and the pulp- 
wood inventories of many big mills 
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U. S. PULP SUPPLY AND USE 








(In thousand tons) 2nd 

Average Quarter Quarter 

Wood Pulp 1940 1941 1944 1945 
SS aaa _. 2,546 2,884 ~—-2,784 2,855 
Domestic Productio . 2,240 2,594 2,522 2,592 

_ RATE SIS aE . 306 290 262 263 
Wood Pulp Use... 2,631 3,006 2,812 2,843 
Paper and Paperboard 2,445 2,841 2,622 2,600 
Non-paper 65 83 141 182 
a 121 82 49 61 





Forest Products Bureau—WPB. 


at lower ebb than they ever have 
been, the pulp mills were showing 
a two to three per cent increase in 
production over 1944. This was truly 
an herculean achievement. 


What will be the requirements for 
pulp and the production capacities 
after the war? What will be the 
prices? Many close observers are 
convinced that the immediate post- 
war demand will be fantastically 
high and satisfactory prices will be 
maintained for at least several years, 
but the building of new mills and 
expansion of present facilities may 
come too late to meet the peak of 
this demand. 


Swedish Pulp 


A Department of Commerce 
forecast estimates that world pulp 
production after the war, including 
pulp in storage in Sweden, will be 
24,348,000 tons, or more than one- 
half million tons above the demand. 
But for the second and third years, 
only bare surpluses of a little over 
100,000 tons are forecast. For the 





first year, 600,000 tons of stored 
Swedish pulp was calculated in the 
production figure and the latest re- 
port is that this stored pulp reach- 
ed 730,000 tons as of last Jan. 1. 


When the U. S. paper mills lost 
their substantial flow of pulp from 
European countries in Sept. 1939, 
the U. S. and Canadian pulp mills 
stepped into the breach and the rec- 
ord shows that they more than made 
up the loss by reaching record- 
breaking production figures. These 
mills are naturally concerned over 
the postwar possibilities of losing 
markets to European pulp produc- 
ers and the U. S. Pulp Producers 
Assn. has formaly requested the U. 
S. government to set up automatic 
controls to counteract any possible 
unfair competition through depre- 
ciation of foreign currencies. 

However, E. W. Tinker, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Pa- 
per and Pulp Assn., points out that 
in the immediate future the full 
available supply of pulp in Scandi- 
navia cannot be looked upon as po 
tential supply for the domestic mat- 
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ket, in view of heavy European de- 
mand. Britain has contracted for 
300,000 tons of Swedish pulp and 
there were reports that this substan- 
tial amount may be sought by that 
country. 

A great deal of information about 
the Swedish pulp industry has been 
learned in the past year. It seems 
apparent that producers in that 
country were facing a raw material 
crisis as the year 1945 approached 
the midway point. More domestic 
use of pulp in rayon and paper 
plants has taken place in Sweden. 

Russia, in the world pulp pic- 


ture, is a question mark. Many of 
the Finnish mills are now in Rus- 
sian hands. Assurance is given by 
U. S. liaison officials in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that, in any case, 
Russia will not consider “dumping” 
pulp and will rapidly make increas- 
ing use of its own supply. 
However, there is no doubt that 
Northern Europe eventually will 
again be a factor of immportance in 
pulp production. Foreign competi- 
tors have the same efficiency in their 
machines and technique that U. S. 
and Canada have; but the wages 
paid in the Scandinavian countries 


of Europe, where most of foreign 
competition has come from, range 
from % to % of the American 
wages paid in the woods and pulp 
mills. Also foreign ships’ low ocean 
freight rates to Atlantic and Great 
Lake ports, during normal peace 
times, permit European producers 
to deliver pulp to U. S. markets for 
about 1 of the freight cost of Pa- 
cific Coast producers, who supply 
normally 4% domestic pulp sold in 
our markets. 
Miraculous Feat 

Preliminary February reports were 

that U. S. production for 1944 had 


UNITED STATES WOOD PULP PRODUCING CAPACITY BY REGIONS 





























1944 
(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
New Middle Lake i 
Grade— England Atkantic States Pacific South Total 
Sulphite: 
I 367,570 183,750 405,738 727,760 126,550 1,811,368 
Unbleached 239,810 148,860 242,593 464,109 0 1,095,372 
ONIN 28 w oe k 607,380 332,610 648,331 1,191,869 126,550 2,906,740 
Sulphate: 
__ Sn ae eee 0 = 124,065 *** 84,700 662,275 871,040 
Unbleached “es 42,850** 256,795 372,675 3,618,334 4,290,654 
ME Scns Saba iuceie Keaniadcgs te = jennie 42,850** 380,860*** 457,375 4,280,609 5,161,694 
ee ee a 141,718 159,005 57,400**** sine 123,530 481,653 
Semi-Chemical _....__.._._____ 0 0 0 40,200 317,225 357,425 
Groundwood _-------- 798,220 392,739 457.785 337,680 93,050 2,079,474 
NRCG SANT 1,547,318 927,204 1,544,376 2,027,124 4,940,964 10,986,986 





*Exclusive of defibrated and exploded wood pulp, asplund fiber, or screenings. 
**New England Unbleached Sulphate included in Middle Atlantic to avoid disclosing one company’s data. 
***Middle Atlantic Bleached Sulphite included in Lake to avoid disclosing one company’s data. 

****Dacific Soda Pulp included in Lake to avoid disclosing one company’s data. 

Source: United States Pulp Producers Association. 
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UNITED STATES 
WOOD PULP PRODUCTION BY REGIONS — 1944 
(Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Total Total Bleached Unbleached Total Bleached Unbleached Ground- Semi- 
Region All Grades Sulphite Sulphite Sulphite Sulphate Sulphate Sulphate wood Soda Chemical 
eee Conte. 1,644,531 907,800 558,067 349,733 422,519 55,817 366,702 259,922 = 54,290 
New England _. 1,249,792 505,584 318,282 187,302 40,733** 0 40,773** 562,448 117,508 23,479 
Middle Atlantic _.... 672,895 273,673 165,861 107,812 ° * os 244,585 146,609 8,028 
Lake States 1,429,410 601,028 379,937 221,091 362,131* 117,865* 244,266 402,188 43,019***21,044 
|” NER Sees 4,390,638 100,017 100,017 0 3,700,400 619,292 3,081,108 88,538 119,061 38,622 
| Re 9,387,266 2,388,102 1,522,164 865,938 4,525,823 792,974 3,732,849 1,557,681 426,197 489,463 





*Middle Atlantic Bleached Sulphate included in Lake to avoid disclosing one company’s production. 
**Middle Atlantic Unbleached Sulphate included in New England to avoid disclosing one company’s production. 
***Pacific Soda Pulp included in Lake to avoid disclosing one company’s production. 
Source: United States Pulp Producers Association. 


UNITED STATES 


WOOD PULP PRODUCTION BY REGIONS — 1943 


‘Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 











Total Total Bleached Unbleached Total Bleached Unbleached Ground- Semi- 

Region All Grades Sulphite Sulphite Sulphite Sulphate Sulphate Sulphate wood Soda Chemical 
West Coast __ _ 1,521,531 895,938 550,078 345,860 333,140 27,568 305,572 245,663 ** — 37,790 
New Englannd __. 1,308,904 545,706 356,655 189,051 38,685 0 38,685 593,902 125,317 5,294 
Middle Atlantic __. 731,757 281,251 158,717 122,534 46,849* 46,849 ° 256,760 144,079 2,818 
Lake States 1,317,226 603,763 375,957 227,806 288,923 53,566 235,357 381,255 40,785 2,500 
son... 4,196 799 116,322 116,322 O 3,539,831 618,252 2,921,579 225,282 109,005 200,299 
re 9,070,157 2,442,980 1,557,729 885,251 4,247,428 746,235 3,501,193 1,711,862 419,186 248,701 





*Unbleached included in New England’s total to avoid disclosing one company ’s data. 


**Soda included in Lake States’ total to avoid disclosing one company’s 


ata. 

















































































































Source: United States Pulp Producers Association. 
UNITED STATES 
Paper and Woodpulp Production and Consumpti 
Consumption of Domestic and Imported Pulpwood and Total es Consumption 
PAPER WOODPULP CONSUMPTION OF PULPWOOD 
i 4 ‘ lis: — Satie se 
Production Consumption Production C pti tic Imported Total 

Year— (tons) (tons) (tons) (tons) (cords) (cords) (cords) . 

1899 2,167,593 2,158,000 1,179,525 1,216,254 1,617,093 369,217 1,986,310 
1904 3,106,696 3,049,824 1,921,768 2,091,006 2,477,099 573,618 3,050,717 
1909 4,216,708 4,224,000 2,495,523 2,856,593 3,207,653 793,954 4,001,607 
1914 5,270,047 5,496,164 2,893,150 3,556,377 3,641,063 829,700 4,470,763 
1917 5,919,647 6,255,725 3,509,939 4,148,600 4,706,327 773,748 5,480,075 
1918 6,051,523 6,387,066 3,313,861 3,869,746 4,506,276 744,518 5,250,794 
, —_— 6,190,361 6,479,490 3,517,952 4,113,911 4,445,817 1,032,015 5,477,832 
1920 7,334,614 7,846,827 3,821,704 4,696,035 5,014,513 1,099,559 6,114,072 
1921 5,356,317 6,053,915 2,875,601 3,544,218 3,740,406 816,773 4,557,179 
1922 7,017,800 8,007,088 3,521,644 4,756,105 4,498,808 1,050,034 5,548,842 
1923 8,029,482 9,339,573 3,788,672 5,149,695 4,636,789 1,236,081 5,872,870 
1924 3,723,266 5,216,265 4,720,191 1,047,891 5,768,082 
1925 9,182,204 10,590,090 3,962,217 5,590,304 5,005,445 1,088,376 6,093,821 
1926 4,394,766 6,096,279 5,489,517 1,276,490 6,766,007 
1927 10,002,070 11,915,233 4,313,403 5,960,865 5,526,889 1,224,046 6,750,935 
1928 10,403,338 12,447,841 4,510,800 6,239,641 5,750,689 1,409,411 7,160,100 
1929 11,140,235 13,347,925 4,862,885 6,704,341 6,411,566 1,233,445 7,645,011 
1930 10,169,140 12,314,819 4,630,308 6,463,185 6,089,852 1,105,672 7,195,524 
1931 9,381,840 11,403,850 4,409,344 6,005,718 5,896,446 826,320 6,722,766 
1932 7,997,872 9,733,764 3,760,267 5,083,446 4,891,424 741,699 5,633,123 
1933 9,190,017 10,919,391 4,293,344 6,027,088 5,933,295 628,379 6,561,674 
1934 9,186,266 11,185,682 4,281,428 5,969,633 5,822,681 973,978 6,796,659 
1935 10,506,195 12,490,886 4,944,226 6,877,869 6,590,942 1,037,332 7,628,274 
1936 11,670,000 14,546,046 5,695,219 7,420,829 7,506,156 1,209,760 8,715,916 
1937 12,600,000 15,798,362 6,617,184 8,692,489 8,870,932 1,522,868 10,393,800 
1938 11,327,000 13,488,300 5,933,060 7,975,000 7,900,053 1,293,938 9,193,991 
1939 13,509,642 15,930,349 6,993,334 9,058,415 9,685,592 1,130,874 10,816,466 
1940 14,483,709 16,620,632 8,851,740 9,724,643 12,564,180 1,435,820 13,742,958 
1941 17,762,365 20,391,412 9,978,400 10,801,223 15,400,000 1,292,640} 16,692,640 
1942__ SSE ee eee 17,803,862 19,608,862 10,233,000 11,050,000 15,972,000 1,232,000 17,204,000 
L, SS 17,035,688 19,560,688 9,070,157 10,515,743 15,000,000 1,718,000 16,718,000 
Se ee ee nee 17,182,804 19,454,804 10,108,443 10,502,204 14,819,000 1,650,000 16,469,000 








i Source: Bureau of the Census, United States Forest Service and A. P. & P. A. Bureau Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Pulp Producers 
ssociation. 
tAvailable for nine months of 1941 only. Other 1941 figures estimated for 12 months. 
**Due to war measure, figures not available for 1942. 
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been 10,080,000 tons but late in- 
formation brought this figure down 
to 9,387,456 tons. The latter figure 
—as well as the first—was third 
higest in U. S. history. It was more 
than 300,000 tons above the 1943 
figure. However, production of over 
10,000,000 tons in 1942 and 1941 
were higher. The failure to keep 
manpower drifting from the woods 
and the slowness with which official- 
dom came around to the recogni- 
tion of pulp as a most critical war 


material are fundamental reasons 
for the drop that took place in 
1942. Officialdom, as constituted in 
industry control divisions in Wash- 
ington since that date have regret- 
ted the loss of this production. But 
it has been impossible to get back 
to 1942 figures, no matter how much 
it might be desired. 

Although having its start during 
1939, the prevailing era of heavy 
wood pulp production in the United 
States did not get fully under way 
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until 1940, in which year a truly im- 
pressive spurt occurred. The for- 
ward surge continued until the 1942 
mark of 10,783,430 tons was attain- 
ed, which stands as the all-time rec- 
ord for U. S. pulp production in a 
twelvemonth period. 

We can visualize the tremendous 
demands that are likely to be made 
upon the pulpwood resources of the 
continent when we compare the rec- 
urd wartime pulp production figures 


TOTAL UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF WOOD PULP 


By Grades — 1925-1944 


(Tons of 2000 pounds) 









































Unbleached _—_ Bleached Total 
Year Total Sulphite Sulphite Sulphate Groundwood *Soda_ All Other 
RE er EE 3,962,217 790,510 612,576 409,768 1,612,019 472,647 64,697 
oe oe en ea 4,394,766 911,729 646,466 519,960 1,764,248 496,920 55,463 
SRE 4,313,403 872,411 680,288 603,253 1,610,409 487,478 «59,564 
ee Se ee 4,510,800 836,751 722,107 774,225 1,610,988 488,641 78,088 
1929 4,862,885 848,754 839,953 910,888 1,637,653 520,729 104,908 
BNO ieee gs 4,630,308 815,897 751,166 949,513 1,560,221 474,230 79,281 
1931 4,409,344 675,859 740,812 1,034,291 1,449,240 374,054 135,088 
1932 3,760,267 548,702 596,937 1,028,846 1,203,044 290,703 92,035 
1933 4,276,204 601,102 726,473 1,259,351 1,197,553 457,790 33,935 
Pe ioe es 4,281,428 599,905 806,612 1,240,967 1,253,398 477,089 35,457 
entice ee Se Saabs eur 5,032,299 634,947 944,620 1,467,749 1,355,819 485,162 144,002 
le 2 ee ee 5,695,219 693,903 1,127,039 1,794,734 1,475,620 557,695 46,228 
Pa ee 6,713,576 791,575 *1,348,669 2,139,087 1,600,667 507,548 326,030 
1938 5,933,560 601,855 71,004,621 2,443,057 1,333,308 395,307 155,418 
1939 6,993,334 729,203 *1,217,249 2,962,657 1,444,875 441,565 357,929 
1940 8,851,740 990,668 - *1,601,016 3,725,135 1,762,821 548,047 164,940 
| a ee ee eed ee 10,200,726 1,215,649 1,703,131 4,394,338 1,925,284 617,012 345,312 
1942 10,227,720 1,212,354 1,718,192 4,725,133 1,889,607 453,459 228,975 
I ah a ed ee 9,070,157 885,251 1,557,729 4,247,428 1,711,862 419,186 248,701 
as 9,387,456 865,938 1,522,163 4,525,823 1,557,681 426,388 489,463 
1For 1937: “Superpurified” and ‘“‘Rayon and special grades” bined ted to 353,640 tons. 
"For 1938: “Superpurified” and ‘“‘Rayon and special grades” bined d to 228,261 tons. 


*For 1939 “Superpurified” and “Rayon and special grades” 
‘Includes “‘Superpurified” and ‘“‘Rayon and special grades” to avoid disclosing figures for individual establishments for 1940. 
Source: From 1925 through 1933 and for 1935 through 1941, U. S. Census. 1934, 1942, 1943 and 1944 data from United States Pulp Producers 


Association. 


CANADIAN PULP PRODUCTION 
(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Mechanical Sulphite 
Tons Tons 
os Soa ee 1,090,114 654,273 
Se eee 931,560 476,929 
eee 1,241,185 678,878 
eee 1,449,106 749,668 
ER eet 1,427,782 768,035 
=a 1,621,917 842,785 
ee ee 1,901,268 995,203 
eS 1,922,124 1,016,060 
EES SS 2,127,699 1,117,227 
Ee Sy 2,420,774 1,236,232 
I sed 2,283,130 1,076,804 
ERE oe 2,016,480 941,586 
_ SEs se 1,696,021 941,579 
ee re 1,859,049 937,313 





hi. A 





d to 193,420 tons. 


Mechanical 
Tons 
2,340,441 
2,458,000 
2,910,338 
3,308,517 
2,650,000 
2,738,011 
3,305,484 
3,494,922 
. 3,260,097 
.. 2,998,913 
3,000,000 


Sulphite 


1,020,493 
1,025,000 
1,168,927 
1,373,232 

925,000 
1,028,820 
1,480,545 
1,664,516 
1,753,453 
1,712,571 
1,600,000 


Tons 


205,980 
206,000 
273,494 
312,741 
258,000 
313,628 
399,267 
426,743 
459,254 
441,421 
470,000 


Sulphate’ Total 


Tons 


3,566,914 
3,689,000 
4,352,759 
4,994,490 
3,833,000 
4,080,459 
5,290,762 
5,720,847 
5,472,804 
5,152,905 
5,070,000 








Sulphate’ Total 
Tons Tons 
188,487 1,922,774 | 1934 
131,337 1,539,826 | 1935 
217,862 2,137,925 | 1936 
224,812 2,413,586 | 1937 
218,207 2,414,024 | 1938 
242,207 2,706,909 | 1939 
256,074 3,152,545 | 1940 
262,512 3,200,696 | 1941 
256,969 3,501,895 | 1942 
250,104 3,907,110 | 1943 
1944* 
188,253 3,548,187 
145,156 3,103,222 
144,367 2,781,967 
182,988 2,979,350 


‘Prior to 1939 the sulphate totals included sulphate pulps only. 1939, 


1940 and 1941 sulphate totals include soda and other pulp, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


*Estimated. For all other years figures are official. 1944 estimates from 
“Mill Stock Reporter.” 
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in U. S. and Canada with the pre- 
war rate of production and the post- 
war forecasts which have been made. 


Before the war, over a period of 
15 years, U. S. production had slow- 
ly risen from about four to less than 
7,000,000 tons annually. 


During the ten years prior to the 
outbreak of war in Europe, or 1929 
to 1938 inclusive, annual pulp out- 
put in the United States averaged 
less than 5,000,000 short tons, or to 
be more exact, 4,956,000 tons, so 
that the 1944 production was twice 
the pre-war yearly averaye total. 


In the Housley report (Jan. 1945 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY), it 
is assumed that U. S. production of 
pulp can be increased to 11,700,000 
tons after the war and that one mil- 
lion tons imported from Canada and 
660,000 tons from Europe would fill 
paper and non-paper requirements 
of this country. This would pro- 
duce a projected 20,000,000 tons of 
paper and 500,000 tons of rayon, 
plastics and other products. 


According to the U. S. Pulp Pro- 
ducers Assn., the capacity of U. S. 
pulp production is less than 11,000,- 
000 tons—not 12,790,000 tons, as 
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Bear Brand Chemicals 
for the 
Western Paper Industry 








Zine Hydrosulphite 


GREAT WESTERN DIVISION 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Seattle SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA Los Angeles 


@ Many of the West Coast's 
largest paper mills prefer 
Bear Brand Chemicals be- 
cause of the dependable 
uniformity they offer, and 
because of their ready 


availability. 
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TOTAL UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF WOOD PULP AND PAPER 
NEW SUPPLY, CONSUMPTION, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF WOOD PULP 


Soweces: Poper Production 
Pulp Produc tion 
trports 8 Exports 


1699-1944 , US Bureou of the Census 
1899-1944, US Bureou of the Consus 


assumed in the Housley report and 
which is based on quarterly peak 
production rates in 1941-42 and ma- 
chinery added since then. 


All during 1944 and in early 
1945 the U. S. was on a hand-to- 
mouth basis as to both production 
and consumption of wood pulp. 
Logs and pulpwood were converted 
into pulp as rapidly.as they reached 
the mills; as fast as pulp was made, 


| |wooD PULP EXPORTS | | 
yey qty 


° 
935 1940 pes 350 
UNITED STATES PULP PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


925 1930 


1899-1944, US Bureay of Foreig & Domestic Commerce 


it was converted into paper, paper- 
board, rayon and gunpowder. With 
pulp inventories next to non-exist- 
ent, consumption was determined 
not by needs but by the new supply 
provided by production and im- 
ports. Civilian requirements were 
met only to the extent possible af- 
ter military demands had been satis- 


fied. 


“If we learned nothing else in 


1944,” said Fred G. Stevenot, pres- 
ident of Puget Sound Pulp & Tim- 
ber Co., “we learned the uncertain- 
ty, the unpredictability, of military 
requirements. This applies to prod- 
ucts of wood pulp as well as to 
guns and gunpowder and all classes 
of fighting equipment and material. 
We also learned, let us hope, that 
nothing is to be gained by pre- - 
mature optimism, by figuring on the 
return of the day of plenty for 
civilians before complete military 
victory on all fileds of battle is an 
accomplished fact. This, too, ap- 
plies to the present pulp and paper 
shortage. 


“No relief from the hand-to- 
mouth basis of 1944 is yet in sight. 
We must not be lulled into a false 
sense of security, or of plenty, just 
because the morning newspaper con- 
tinues to makes its daily appear- 
ances on our doorstep, or just be- 
cause we have some writing and 
wrapping paper. If we are to con- 
tinue to have such things, every 
form of pulp and paper conserva- 
tion must be practiced by every- 
one.” 

This statement was substantially 
still true in mid-1945, even though 
estimated wood pulp supply was 
somewhat higher in the second quar- 
ter of 1945 than in the average quar- 
ter of 1944 and the programmed 
use in the second quarter of 1945 
was 2,855,000 tons—an increase of 
71,000 tons over the corresponding 
1944 allocation. 


Sources of Fiber 


There is another important con- 
sideration in estimating how far 
available pulpwood will go and how 
much paper will be made from the 
pulp of North America. That is the 
inevitable trend of paper mills back 
to use of more wood pulp in given 
amounts of paper. After the war, 
competition and the opportunity to 
improve quality of paper are bound 
to reverse the wartime trend of in- 
creased use of other fibrous mate- 
rials, in place of scarce wood pulp. 

In U. S. paper mills, other f- 
brous materials used in paper to- 


REGIONAL PERCENTAGES OF UNITED STATES WOOD PULP PRODUCTION 
Total and by Grades in 1942, 1943 and 1944 





—_—Sulphite——._ + 


Region 1942 1943 1944 
New England 22 

Middle Atlantic 11.5 

Lake States 25 

South 5 

West Coast 36.5 


100 100 





Sulphate —~ -—Groundwood— 
1942 1943 1944 1942 1943 1944 
1 * 34 35 36 
1 2° 16 15 16 
7 7 22 22 26 
83 82 12 13 5 
8 9 16 15 17 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 





Total 
1943 
14.5 

34 8 8 

13%" 10 10** 14 14.5 

25 26 28 45 46 

** KK OK 19 17 


100 


Soda x 7 
1943 1944 1942 


28 14 


1942 
28 30 
34 34 


100 100 100 100 





*Unbleached sulphite produced in New England combined with Middle Atlantic production to avoid disclosing one company’s data. 
**Soda produced on West Coast combined with Lake States production :o avoid disclosing one company’s data. 


Source: United States Pulp Producers Assn. 








; INSTRUCTIONS % 
Align BASIS WEIGHT with SPEED 
(F Mm.) 

Read Production opposite Trim 
in Inches and corres 
NUMBER OF DRYERS require 
opposite STEAM PRESSURE 


OvEK ATION C ) CAN BE REVERSED 


GET THIS TIME SAVER! e e e Let this new Puseyjones Paper 


Production Calculator do your figuring for you—quickly and accurately. Tell it 
(1) the basis weight and type of paper to be made, and (2) the speed of your 
machine, and it will tell you immediately —at a glance—the production per hour 
(or per day) and the number of dryers required for the job... Calculator sent 
FREE to interested members of your organization. Write us your requirements. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U. S. A. 
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UNITED STATES 


BLEACHED SULPHITE PULP 


PRODUCTION, NEW SUPPLY, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


UNBLEACHED SULPHITE PULP 


EXPORTS 


MILLIONS OF TONS 


4 








SODA PULP 





BLEACHED SULPHATE PULP 





UNBLEACHED SULPHATE PULP 
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EXPORTS 


., 


MILLIONS “F TONS 


4.2 


s. 








1930 1935 1940 1943 
Sources: New Supply = Production plus imports minus E xports Imports Exports — U.S. Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
Production — U.S. Bureau of the Census 
taled only 5,711,069 tons in 1940, dian imports less exports — rose paratively small fields for pulp (see 


but rose steadily to 8,244,558 tons 
in 1944 and would have been even 
more if the waste paper drives had 
been as successful as hoped for. In 
that period U. S. wood pulp con- 
sumption — production and Cana- 


from 9,781,739 tons to 10,502,204 
tons. Paper production rose from 
14,483,709 to 17,182,804 tons. 
Rayon and non-paper demands 
for pulp likewise have steadily risen 
but are still representative of com- 


rayon and plastics departments in 
this issue). Offsetting this drain on 
pulp after the war, will be the re- 
turn of seven mills now devoting 
their production entirely to pulp for 
smokeless powder to pulp for mar- 
ket. By mid-1945, use of pulp for 
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STEBBINS SERVICE IS COMPLETE 
Design - Engineering - Materials - Installation 


To each of these basic factors upon which—a trouble-free 
and long lived installation depend—Stebbins can bring to 
bear sixty-one years of experience. You can benefit from 
this long and varied experience now while planning your 
rehabilitation and modernization program. 


All Stebbins linings and tanks are designed with full recog- 
nition of the chemical and mechanical requirements of the 
processes involved. All materials used are made according 
to STEBBINS specifications, developed through years of 
practical experience in the field, plus a consistent research 
program carried on in the Stebbins laboratories, to develop 
new materials to better meet changing operating conditions. 


Erection is done by craftsmen who know how to handle 
COMPLETED SEMTILE STORAGE TANK lining materials and bonding cements to assure the most 
CONSTRUCTED OF SEMTILE BLOCKS satisfactory operating results. 





Stebbins Engineering Corporatio 


16> O015 ced 3: SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 
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all non-paper uses had tripled 1940 
figures. 
Canadian Pulp 


An interesting feature in the pro- 
duction figures for last year is that 
U. S. output of pulp of all classes 
was approximately nine times the 
total amount of pulp of all grades 
imported into the United States dur- 
ing 1944—supposedly entirely from 
Canada and Newfoundland. In pre- 
war years, the statistical records re- 
veal, importations of chemical wood 
pulp comprised approximately 27% 
on an average, or more than one- 
quarter, of the pulp made available 
and consumed in the United States. 

Although at the beginning of this 
article, we pointed out that U. S. 
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and Canada together had manufac- 
tured more pulp in 1944 than 1943, 
the Canadian production alone de- 
clined very slightly, according to an 
estimate of Daily Mill Stock Re- 
porter. 

More important was the fact 
that, despite the most difficult con- 
ditions, increasing each year in their 
stringency, the Canadians have per- 
formed the phenomenal feat of 
more pulp in each year of the war 
than it had in any prewar year. 
Canada—in the war in 1939—pro- 
duced 4,058,000 tons of pulp in that 
year. But in each succeeding year it 
has produced more than 5,000,000 
tons. The peak figure was 5,586,181 


tons in 1941. In each year since 


then, there has been a slight decline, 
but it was still over that proud five 
million figure in 1944, if the Stock 
Reporter’s 5,070,000 tons estimate 
is correct. 

The decrease during 1944 was in 
sulphite grades of pulp, produc- 
tion of sulphate showing a rise over 


the year preceding, and mechanical: 


pulp output holding its own com- 
parable with 1943. 

Since the beginning of World 
War II export of wood pulp from 
Canada has increased steadily to 
new heights, especially in the vari- 
ous grades of chemical pulp, which 
reached 1,259,670 tons and a valua- 
tion of $89,486,869 in 1943—year 
of latest official figures. In that 


WOOD PULP PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, IMPORTS, EXPORTS 


UNITED STATES 
1944. 
(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 

















Grade— Consumption* Production Imports Exports 
Sulphite: 
EE EE a eS 1,522,163 325,000 29,000 
SE 865,938 391,000 36,000 
ET 2,388,101 716,000 66,000 
Sulphate: 
I aaa cw ind cgehaepieninancliomiiieinaiiet 848,974 792,974 62,000 6,000 
ESSE eee eee 3,710,849 3,732,849 83,000 105,000 
ial caiiahtiianiiincebdinciansccalteidalliens 4,559,823 4,525,823 145,000 111,000 
ERS I Le Ee 435,388 426,388 17,000 8,000 
Groundwood 1,739,681 1,557,681 ieee 0Ullt”ti(C we 
ERT een eet. Seka ee ene 9,773,993 8,897,993 1,060,000 184,000 





Source: Estimated for 100 per cent of the industry by the United States Pulp Producers Association. 
*Estimated on the basis that consumption equals production and imports, minus exports. Figures do not include semi-chemical and off-quality grades. 


WOOD PULP PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, IMPORTS, EXPORTS 


UNITED STATES 





Grade— 


Sulphite: 


Ce Reet eee eee 
LR SSS Speen 


1943 
(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Consumption* Production 

ee 1,859,855 1,557,729 
eee 1,293,453 885,251 
ces 3,153,308 2,442,980 
ae ete 799,840 746,235 
ees 3,477,970 3,501,193 
ee 4,277,810 4,247,428 
BEND A 434,078 419,186 
ee 1,924,942 1,711,862 
tome 9,790,138 8,821,456 


Imports Exports 

361,708 59,582 
480,297 72,095 
842,005 131,677 
62,000 8,395 
91,139 114,362 
153,139 122,757 
19,892 5,000 
213,370 290 

1,228,406 259,724 





Source: Estimated for 100 per cent of the industrry by the United States Pulp Producers Association. 
*Estimated on the basis that consumption equals production and imports, minus exports. Figures do not include semi-chemical and o-quality grades. 
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It is neither through accident nor luck that the 
name ESCO has become a “household” word in 
the Pulp Industry synonymous with highest qual- 
ity stainless steel specialty equipment, and super- 
ior engineering service. It comes about rather as 
a result of ESCO’s pioneering research and early 
work in introducing stainless steel to the pulp 
mills where a corrosion resisting material was 
long sought and badly needed. 


The WATCHWORD 
THROUGHOUT 
THE INDUSTRY FOR 





Over many years since then, ESCO engineers and 
production men have worked intimately with the 
technical problems of pulp mills and have become 
highly specialized in this field. An ever increasing 
background of experience and skill gained thus 
through time, research and work results today in 
the universally recognized quality of products 
bearing the ESCO name. 


STAINLESS STEEL—Blow Fittings - Blow Pit Bottoms - Screen Plates - Circulating Systems 
Heat Exchangers - SO* Gas Coolers - Flanged Fittings - I.P.S. Fittings 


TUBING — SHEET — BARSTOCK 


ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY 


2141 N. W. 25th AVENUE, PORTLAND 10, OREGON 


Offices and Warehouses 


+4 #103. ANGELES, 11% CHICAGO, . 


4 x HONOLULU.5 * Baw TORE. 17 * SAN FRANCISCO, 7 x SPOE: 
_— -S. 814 EK ani Blvd. uilding 








6989 Second Street 12158. ‘oe S Santa Fe Ave. 31058. —] ion 
L Te specne FR. Telephone Foieah e 10" folophene Room 
tt 4161 ‘ees 28958 Douglas 8346 Main Lucas 7251 
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year total pulp exports amounted 
to 1,556,456 tons, valued at $100,- 
012,775. This was made up of 465,- 
946 tons of bleached sulphite ($37,- 
528,067), 590,541 
bleached _ sulphite 


tons of un- 


($36,997,343), 
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183,291 tons of sulphate pulp ($13,- 
516,667), 272,900 tons of ground- 
wood ($10,068,592), 19,892 tons of 
other pulp ($1,444,792) and 23,886 
tons of screenings $457,314). 

In 1943 the United States took 


78.2 per cent of Canada’s bleached 
sulphite exports, 82.3 per cent of 
unbleached sulphite exports, 84.4 
per cent of sulphate pulp exports, 
80.8 per cent of mechanical pulp, 
97.9 per cent of screenings, and all 
other pulp. 


STOCKS OF WOOD PULP OF OWN PRODUCTION 
Held by United States Wood Pulp Producers 
(In Tons of 2,000 Lbs.—Does not include purchased pulp) 





-——January 1,1944———_ —— December 31, 1944 


For Own Use For Market 


For Own Use For Market 
































Total All Grades* 56,085 
ad cal ocisnehs Sisaisincktininlaietontiinatclideentensotnoven 13,709 

Bleached Sulphite 6,692 

I tay ch ck saeticnanentntceetang 7,017 
LTA TTT TE 3,548 
Total Unbleached Sulphate pate 7,690 
AES AS Se a a eS ee 2,457 
IR A ES A ae ec 72 
Groundwood 26,480 
Screenings 2,235 








Source: As reported to the United States Pulp Producers Association. 
*Exclusive of defibrated and exploded wood pulp and asplund fiber. 


5,637 55,850 10,997 
4,546 12,389 8,141 
3,893 5,071 7,290 
653 7,318 851 
0 4,136 26 
290 9,706 939 
313 1,874 464 

0 72 0 

182 25,438 142 
1,285 2,129 306 


SUMMARY FOR 1944 OF UNITED STATES WOOD PULP PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and STOCKS 


(Tons of 2,000 Ibs., air dry weight) 





7—— Shipments ——\ 


7 Stocks on Hand 4 





























Domestic End of Period 

Production Used* Market Export 12/31/44 1/1/44 
Total All Grades, 1944* 9,387,266 7,703,586 1,495,015 183,540 66,847 61,722 
on Gee ete 1,522,164 742,330 749,316 28,742 12,361 10,585 
Total Unbleached Sulphite 865,938 635,974 193,724 35,741 8,169 7,670 
eee a 792,974 686,461 99,611 6,288 4,162 3,548 
Total Unbleached Sulphate. 3,732,849 3,347,254 277,937 104,993 10,645 7,980 
| Shiai SORE ee 426,197 322,161 96,692 7,776 2,338 2,770 
Semi-Chemical 307,619 306,918 701 0 72 72 
aad 1,557,681 1,508,708 50,055 0 25,580 26,662 
I I ne 181,844 153,780 26,979 0 3,520 2,435 





*Covers only pulp manufactured by producing mills or transferred to their subsidiaries. Does not include purchased pulp. 
**All grade of wood pulp except defibrated, exploded and asplund fiber. 
Source: As reported to the U. S. Pulp Producers Association by all chemical pulp producing companies and 99% of the groundwood pulp 


producing companies. 


SUMMARY FOR 1943 OF UNITED STATES WOOD PULP PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and STOCKS 


(Tons of 2,000 Ibs., air dry weight) 





7——Shipments——_ 


7— Stocks on Hand — 








Domestic End of Period 

Production Used* Market Export 12/31/43 1/1/43 
Se I NI i 9,070,157 7,579,474 1,313,067 260,326 61,384 143,993 
OE Se ee 1,557,729 798,604 710,340 59,582 10,585 21,382 
Total Unbleached Sulphite -....-..-._.---.-. 885,251 628,756 194,311 72,095 7,670 17,581 
a nee mene 746,235 689,951 53,296 8,395 3,548 8,955 
Total Unbleached Sulphate == 3,501,193 «3,217,982 211,119 114,362 7,980 50,250 
Total Soda a a 327,011 87,944 5,000 1,770 3,539 
Semi-Chemical eS Ee eS 231,920 35 0 72 153 
EEE LOE ES 13,979 6,354 7,026 602 1,738 1,741 
I a os ER 1,675,659 48,859 290 26,678 39,624 
Geeundwoed Scresnings — $$ _$__________.... 2,848 3,136 





Source: United States Pulp Producers Association. 
*Covers only pulp manufactured by producing mills or transferred to their subsidiaries. 


137 0 343 768 


Does not include purchased pulp. 
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=>* V-Boxes \— 
\ _—_ and Containers ) 


The successful and uninterrupted flow of 
the materials of war depends upon an 
ample supply of shipping cartons and 
containers, the result of the conversion of 
i trees to pulp. One of the most important 
ASS energy forces behind this conversion is 
the consistent day-by-day operation of 

Kraft Mill Evaporators. 
Ne Thirty years engineering and manufac- 
turing experience have established Goslin- 
Birmingham Evaporators as standard pulp 
mill equipment...as a result, many pulp 
mills depend upon G-B Evaporators for 
successful and continuous plant operation. 
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REGIONAL WOOD PULP PRODUCTION 
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Pacific Coast Pulp Industry (including British Columbia), article and table—Pages 118-120 
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STANDARD ENGINEERS NOTEBOOK 





Correct lubricant reduces chain drive wear 


PROPER LUBRICANT 
PROVIDES TOUGH, 
CUSHIONING FILM 









SELECTION PROVIDES 
LUBRICANT FOR ALL 
CHAIN DRIVES IN ALL 
OPERATING 
CONDITIONS 


Selection of the proper Calol lubricant for any 
type chain drive will materially reduce wear even 
under the most adverse conditions. 

On a worm or exposed roller and block chain, Calol 
Pinion Grease—O is recommended for high operating 
temperature, Calol Roller 0il—X for medium and 
Calol Journal 0il—135 for low. For enclosed chains 
of this type, Calol Journal O0f1—165, —135 and 
—35. 

For chains exposed to pitch, resinous materials, 
etc., special Calol Drier Chain 0il is recommended. 

Recommendations for silent chain drives are as 
follows: Worn, exposed chains: Calol Roller 0il—xX, 
high temperature; Calol Journal 0il1—135, medium 
temperature; Calol Journal 0il-——35, low tempera- 
ture. New, exposed chains or oil-bath-lubricated 
encased chains: Calol Journal 0il—135, —35 and 
—25. Splash-lubricated, encased chains: Calol 
Journal 0i1—35, —25 and —14. 


Turbine oil cuts heavy-duty bearing wear 


Full protection for anti-friction and plain bear- 
ings in hard service may be obtained by specifying 
Calol Turbine 0il—19. 

Recommended for pressure circulating oil systems, 
this stable mineral oil minimizes the danger of 
wear and clogging caused by the formation of de- 
posits. It is highly resistant to oxidation, sludg- 
ing and emulsion and separates rapidly from water. 

Calol Turbine O0il—19 is solvent refined and 
filtered. It is a heavy-bodied oil—about SAE 30 
grade. In the Paper Mill Industry, it is used on the 
bearings of Beater and Jordan fans, Dryers and Felt 
Rolls, and Calendars. It is also used in many indus- 
tries for the bearing lubrication of large and medi- 
um-Sized stationary Diesel engines, large, slow- 
speed stationary steam engines and double-reduc- 
tion-geared steam turbines. 

Calol Turbine 0il—19 is only one of Standard of 
California's complete line of turbine oils. 






WILL SEPARATE O 

ita SPLASH-LUBRICATED 
ANTI-FRICTION 
BEARING 

HIGHLY STABLE 

SOLVENT REFINED 


AND FILTERED 


MINIMIZES 


CARBON AND SLUDGE 


RESISTS AND 

CARRIES AWAY HEAT. 

MINIMIZES FRICTION 
BETWEEN MOVING PARTS 


0! 


Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineers are always at your service. They'll gladly give you expert help — make your mainte- 
nance job easier. Call your Standard Representative or write Standard of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California. 





STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 
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KRAFT PULP--Where To? 


There have been a great many re- 
sponsible men in the pulp and pa- 
per industry who have said, in effect, 
that the “future” of the industry 
will be in the kraft or sulphate field. 
Of course, that is too simple a gen- 
eralization, but it does testify to the 
possibilities in kraft pulp and paper. 

There will be a place for pulps 
and certain timber will be best util- 
ized in the manufacture of other 
pulps, but the kraft branch of the 
industry has still to reach the point 
where supply equals demand—in all 
its history it has never reached that 
mark. 

New mills building or to be built 
in the South, Ontario, the Pacific 
Coast and Northeast United States 
(where improved kraft processes 
have opened up a new economic use 
for the hardwoods of that region) 
may add upwards of 2,000 tons a 
day to North American kraft pulp 
production after the war. 

Martin Williams, of the Univers- 
ity of Alabama, in a study of the 
American kraft industry, looks to- 
ward an annual U. S. kraft pulp 
capacity by 1950 of 7,000,000 tons. 

Latest revised figures show prac- 
tically all of the U. S. gain in pulp 
production in 1944, over 1943, was 
in kraft. A total of 4,525,823 tons 
of kraft pulp was made in 1944, an 
increase of about 278,000 tons over 


U. S. CONSUMPTION OF WOOD PULP AND OTHER FIBROUS 
MATERIALS IN MANUFACTURE OF PAPER AND PAPERBOARD 





4. 





-——— Consumption in tons of 2,000 





























- r ‘ 
Type of material: 1940 1941 1942 1943 (2) 1944(1) 
eer 15,492,808 18,856,286 17,857,930 18,199,442 18,746,762 
Wood pulp, total. 9,781,739 11,363,600 11,038,020 10,635,320 10,502,204 
Mechanical, total _. 2,138,988 2,565,189 2,453,171 2,400,142 2,387,420 
Groundwood _____. 1,862,575 2,218,808 1,926,099 1,760,866 1,726,487 
Defibrated, ex- 
ploded, asplund 
fiber & similar 
grades —___i: 276,413 346,381 527,072 639,276 660,933 
Sulphite, total 2,906,794 3,348,476 3,079,227 2,891,719 2,518,590 
Unbleached ____. 1,348,951 1,543,146 1,581,152 1,449,419 1,241,966 
Bleached _.._.. 1,557,843 1,805,330 1,498,075 1,442,300 1,276,624 
Sulphate, total ____. 3,964,729 4,613,905 4,632,640 4,430,098 4,588,463 
Unbleached _. 3,292,130 3,710,405 3,801,610 3,583,851 3,718,631 
Semi-bleached ____ 178,405 207,884 164,384 163,066 156,085 
Bleached -............ 494,194 695,616 666,646 683,181 713,747 
aon, Se =... S91, 501 515,389 468,661 455,892 418,442 
Semi-chemical, off 
quality screen- 
a 239,647 320,641 404,321 457,469 589,289 
Other fibrous mate- 
nh, ee 5,711,069 7,492,686 6,819,910 7,564,122 8,244,558 
Waste paper ______... 4,667,502 6,075,129 5,494,959 6,367,854 6,859,332 
| A cee 402,600 529,976 480,614 425,910 427,837 
_ | eRe 491,821 666,493 516,087 488,266 556,714 
Manila fiber, old rope 20,187 27,396 28,205 12,921 9,103 
Other fiber 128,959 193,692 300,045 269,171 391,572 





Source: Compiled by the Bureau of the Census from the reports received from the Pulp Alloca- 
tion Office, U. S. War Production Board. 

(1) Includes estimates of materials consumed by 22 mills which did not submit monthly reports 
for one or more months during 1944. The estimates were made for each mill by computing the 
ratio of materials consumed to paper and paperboard produced for all months for which such 
information was available, and applying these ratios to reported paper and paperboard produc- 
tion in months for which consumption data were not reported. The proportion of estimate for all 
types of materials, with the exception of manila and old rope (5.0 per cent), was less than one 
per cent. 

(2) Includes estimates for materials consumed by 71 mills which did not sul 
for one or more months during 1943. The estimates were made in the same 
in footnote (1). 
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Values for Canadian woodpulp in recent years have pushed Figures for recent years (official): 


over the top of this chart. 


1941 — Production, 
5,720,847 tons, valued at $175,439,551; 1942—5,606,461 
tons, $192,145,062; 1943—5, 272,830 tons, $194,434,202. 
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1943. Slight declines in sulphite and 
groundwood were offset by slight 
gains in soda and other processes. 

Mr. Williams’ figure for 1950 
would constitute a tremendous ad- 
vance. But there seems no limit to 
the qualites of pulp and paper that 
can be made in the South or any- 
where in the kraft industry. One 
important possible deterrent to 
reaching his goal would be the price 
and quantity as well as quality of 
Scandinavian kraft pulp. Another 
might be a reversal of High war de- 
mands for packaging paper. 

Mr. Williams points out that 
whereas in 1919 the percentage of 
American-made kraft pulp was 3.4%, 
by 1943 45% of all pulp made in 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


the United States was kraft. In 1935 
United States mills produced 1,500,- 
000 tons of kraft compared with 
4,394,338 tons in 1941. Until 1939 
a large part of kraft pulp was im- 
ported because consumption increas- 
ed faster than production capacity. 
In 1926 about 53% of kraft con- 
sumed by United States mills orig- 
inated abroad in 1929, 33% —in 
1936, 29% —and in 1943, 3.5%. 
United States kraft exports, on the 
other hand, have been negligible, 
reaching a high of 3% in 1940. 
Unlike some other branches of 
the pulp and paper industry, the 
kraft branch has been consistently 
profitable, according to Mr. Wil- 
liams. He believes that unprofitable 


overexpansion of the kraft industry 
and the industry as a whole could 
be avoided if, after the war emer- 
gency, the government would allow 
producers more freedom in stabiliz- 
ing prices and productive capacity. 

Canadian kraft pulp production 
also set a new high record of 470,- 
000 tons in 1944, according to esti- 
mates. 


Rex Vinent’s Analysis 


Rex Vincent, technical consultant, 
Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., in an in- 
teresting study published in the 
Apr. 1944 issue of PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY, makes these observa- 
tions and predictions concerning the 


sulphate pulps: 
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WOOD PULP: UNITED STATES te ph BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS DURING 1944 
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NEW ENGLAND—12 
MIDDLE ATL-ANTIC—81!,379 


EAST CENTRAL 


U.S. TOTAL 443 





Source: War Production Board 


Figures shown in this map were pre- 
liminary reports earlier this year. 
Final revision showed a total of 9,- 
387,456 tons produced. 


The decade 1930-1939 brought 
about several interesting changes in 
pulp utilization. 

1. Unbleached kraft production in 
the U. S. increased 202% during 
those ten years. 

2. Bleached kraft production in 
the U. S. increased 547% during 
the same period. 

3. All pulp production in the U.S. 
increased only 54%. 

4.In 1930, imports of unbleach- 
ed kraft formed 31% of our total 
kraft consumption but by 1939 this 
had dropped to 17.5%. 

Thus, during that 10-year period, 
unbleached kraft consumption in- 
creased about four times as much 
as total pulp consumption, while 
bleached kraft increased ten times 
as much. The domestic production 
increases are reflected in diminish- 
ing kraft imports. This trend in 
kraft, so emphatic before the war, 
has continued during the war, due 
largely to the packaging require- 
ments of the services and their need 
for strong, highly specialized pa- 
pers. Added to this was the almost 
complete lack of imports. 

The increase in pulp production 
over the past five years has been 
largely integrated kraft production 
and shows that the trend establish- 
ed before the war has continued 


WASTE PAPER PRICES 


INDEX WEIGHTED ON THE BASIS OF CONSUMPTION 
IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER AS DISTINCT FROM PAPERBOARD 
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WOOD PULP PRICES 


INDEX WEIGHTED ON THE BASIS OF CONSUMPTION 
IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER AS DISTINCT FROM PAPERBOARD 
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WOOD PULP: Production in Selected Countries, 1929-39 


(Thousands of Short Tons) 
Country ' 1929 * 1930 * 1991 * 1932 * 1933 * 1934 * 1995 * 1936 ° "1938 * 1939 a/ 


2 











Europe: 

Great Britain-- 129 113 108 102 111 121 125 129 218 180 

2,800 2,680 2,423 2,201 2,824 3,163 3,278 3,506 3,374 

1,056 1,027 608 992 942 1,083 949 1,094 992 

1,072 1,186 P 1,392 1,520 1,728 1,904 2,178 2,444 

2,296 2,249 1 1,643 1,912 2,178 2,315 2,540 2,715 

305 423 481 533 579 651 773 1,070 

362 349 312 342 351 370 400 

165 183 186 252 320 353 375 

357 360 239 288 319 310 350 

133 139 152 138 124 146 229 

120 19 103 109 135 136 214 

101 101 106 108 111 116 115 

75 81 84 86 92 93 100 

83 85 73 77 85 80 %7 

42 47 38 51 55 66 

64 61 55 64 64 

23 27 24 25 

Yugoslavia wee --- o-- 8 30 

Hungary-------- wae 4 6 BES 

oo= eco ose b 

— 4 7 B 


— i _ 6 





Total above-- 9,183 9,238 8,233 8 9,370 10,550 10,995 12,113 13,588 12,915 


Canada 4,021 3,619 3,168 2,663 2,980 3,636 3,868 4,485 5,141 3,668 
Newfoundland--- 231 288 281 263 266 306 331 322 353 267 
United States-- 4,862 4,630 4,409 3,760 4,276 4,436 4,926 5,695 6,573 5,934 


18,298 17,775 16,091 15,102 16,892 18,928 20,120 22,615 25,655 22,784 











a/ Estimated except for Canada, United States, Finland and Sweden. 


t/ Estimated 
Source: 1929-1938 United States Pulp Producer's Association, Wood Pulp Statistics, July 1944. 


through the war years. In other PRODUCTION OF WOOD PULP BY TYPE, BY REGION AND 
words, we see that more and more + ts aa 1943 4 

kraft papers are being made in in- Tons of 2,000 pounds) 

tegrated mills and must conclude 
that as time goes on there will be Type of wood pulp, region and state 1943 
less and less domestic kraft pulp for 
sale. These mills who must buy kraft 
pulp will be looking to imports for All types of wood pulp, United States total ..) 10,108,443 2/5, 680,462 


their major source of supply. 1,277,826 1,343,083 
A further check on these trends 1,043,209 1,103,770 
in kraft pulp can be obtained by . 179,129 191,551 


:< 20, 508 15,04 
ae data from the Depart- Massachusetts and Rhode Island . coe 34, 980 32,068 


ment of Commerce and the WPB Middle Atlantic States, total 811,379 
on the components of various grades TE DOE cncverescccscsesceccessvesesens ‘ 497,252 


6,158 
of paper and paperboard. In 1939 eset peatennerne ines 2677969 


bleached kraft formed no part of East and West North Central States, total .| 1,475,637 
book papers, and only 1.4% of fine Ohio and Illinois 72,396 


papers; by 1944 these figures had 206,754 
changed to 12.6% of book paper Seaetaaee rg 


and 9.5% of fine paper. South Atlantic States, totel «+| 2,644,854 
Therefore Iph 1 Maryland and Virginia ee 657,312 
paces ee =... PPPs North Cafolina and South Carolina .. ° 917,112 
these conclusions can be drawn: Georgia 15°28 
1. The expanding production in- TENET Mesanschesserecchessnonteweene eee 655,148 
dicated will continue for some time East South Central States, total 883,777 


and most of the new pulp produc- aoe. =e — 
tion will be in sulphate. West South Central States, total 1,346,254 


2. There will be a greatly expand- Louisiana 929, 313 


ed use of bleached kraft pulp. Arkansas and Texas .. 416,941 
Pacific States, total .. 
3. Most of the kraft pulp, bleach- Tachdngten : ; rerio 


ed and unbleached, purchased by Oregon and California .......05 eecccccece 412,342 
consumers, will be imported. Searess the feotactien Dowd ; 
4. The large volume kraft papers, (The 1944 total figure for pulp production is a preliminary report and later 


such as bag, wrapping, etc., will be revised to 9,387,456 tons. Therefore the 1944 figures for states in many cases” 
produced in’ integrated mills. may be slightly above revised calculations). 
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PULP & PAPER [INDUSTRY 


EXPORTS and IMPORTS--Trade Agreements, 
Other Postwar Policies, May Alter Trends 


Both imports and exports of wood 
pulp by the United States are cur- 


U. S. WOOD PULP EXPORTS 
Quantity and Value 


fourth the rate of imports, which 
presumably were coming entirely 


rently at the lowest ebb in over 20 ites ‘Seles from Canada, U. S. paper mills were 
years. Ae ee *184,000 in such dire straits that they pro- 
They reached the lowest level 1943 _. *263,000 tested strongly through their associ- 
since the early 1920’s during 1944 1942 | a arrrrie ation against any increase in exports. 
and during the first half of 1945 1941 *322,000 Even this small margin conceivably 
imports continued downward, but ote (9 mes.) pte ginny err could force shutdowns in paper 
exports were rising. 1939. --:139,504 6,493,140 coy the time V-E Day had 
Both U. S. exports and imports 1938 _.___ 140,484 9,986,826 Passed, —, ater representa- 
through 1944 and the first half of 1937 302,050 19,891,483 + a apparently had convinced the 
1945 were less than half what they 1936 ——---— 193,485 10,600,176 tate ge and the _govern- 
were in peak years. The peak year 1939 -—---— 171,710 rr: ment t “4 Penge and Russia ought 
for exports was in 1940 and for im- a milan: yoo iy . to supply the pulp-needed in liber. 
, - snail > 113, ated European countries. 
ports, 1937, when the biggest ship- 1935 47860 2.037553 P 
ments of Scandinavian pulp were 193; _—Ss- 53,307. ~—-2,405.642 They still had to reckon, how- 
coming into this country. OCA 48,426 2,070,553 ever, on the Good Neighbor pol- 


But during the latter part of 1945 
and into 1946, a sharp upward in- 
crease was expected in imports and 
exports may also continue a slight 
upward curve. As for imports, War 


*Estimated by U. S. Pulp Producers Assn. 
Source for all other figures: U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. 


U. S. Exports by Grades 


icy as far as exports to Latin Ameri- 
can countries were concerned. The 
State Department was firmly com- 
mitted to a program of considering 
any and all exports and imports as 


Shipping Administrator Emory S. 1943 1944 “weapons” of foreign policy while 
Land said that almost immediately Bleached Sulphite 60,000 29,000 War was still being waged in the Pa- 
after V-E Day, enough Allied ship- Unbleached Sulphite.. 72,000 36,000 cific and the peace still unwritten. 

ping would be available to move pera ry ew Revretes PP po a The table on “U. S. Pulp Supply 
considerable amounts of wood pulp a ina ‘ . aie 5000 8000 2nd Use” is the only data from the 


from Sweden to the U. S.” 


A total of 61,000 tons were al- 
located by the War Production 
Board for export in the second quar- 
ter of 1945 as compared with only 
49,000 in the average 1944 quarter 
(This figure is slightly above U. S. 
Pulp Producers Assn. estimates pub- 


Estimates by U. S. Pulp Producers Assn. 


lished on these pages). Although the 
exports were only a fraction of the 
domestic production rate of more 
than two and one-half million tons 
per quarter and only about one- 


government on exports and imports. 
The U. S. Department of Commerce 
adhered to its policy of refusing to 
issue export or import figures relat- 
ing to any individual commodity, 
a policy it has continued since late 
1941 as.a war measure. 


However, the U. S. Pulp Produc- 





UNITED STATES WOOD PULP IMPORTS 
Quantity and Value 
1922 - 1944 





——Mechanical Pulp——\ 
Short Tons Value 


7—— Chemical Pulp ——~ 


Short Tons Value 


Total Pulp“ 


Short Tons 























ue 
RES Ss INI cccce cia ro *1,060,000  —__m 
1943 i. 8a i ae *L292.792 a 
1942 o maL> j. Sg a,sic oo *1,200,000 eae Be 
oy eS ae *941,000 eee SES non ees 1.145000 | 9 a 
16): state)..." .- GS $42,831,566 136,759 $3,724,960 811,078 $46,556,526 
NS oe ae 1,053,660 55,481,017 170,909 4,712,649 1,224,569 60,193,666 
1939 1,798,459 70,659,074 227,954 5,218,752 2,026,413 75,877,826 
4S aE 1,551,917 69,181,811 170,470 3,592,369 1,722,387 72,774,180 
1937 2,176,343 93,955,854 218,422 4,342,168 2,394,765 98,298,022 
1936 2,050,051 78,839,776 227,778 4,051,224 2,277,829 ' 82,891,000 
1935 i 1,743,602 67,483,566 190,041 3,277,385 1,933,643 70,760,951 
Pee ee ee ee 1,616,754 58,605,219 189,374 3,245,050 1,806,128 61,850,269 
(Eee 1,731,513 54,184,001 210,280 3,214,919 1,941,793 57,398,920 
SS a a ee 1,293,495 43,652,916 188,464 3,268,457 1,481,959 46,921,373 
1931 1,386,112 56,409,638 210,656 4,498,022 1,596,768 60,907,660 
1930 1,533,646 74,140,504 299,256 7,146,290 1,832,902 81,286,794 
1929 1,614,043 82,840,220 273,461 6,245,776 1,887,504 89,085,996 
ME ig het i ee ee 1,513,125 78,476,280 249,198 5,443,496 1,762,323 83,919,776 
1927 1,433,919 80,124,449 245,599 5,961,821 1,679,518 86,086,270 
1926 1,431,973 83,208,851 303,758 8,278,220 1,735,731 91,487,071 
1925 1,334,900 73,469,063 331,092 8,517,116 1,665,992 81,986,179 
1924 1,279,177 68,678,210 245,919 7,190,129 1,525,096 75,868,339 
| LS RARE HN ASE Te 1,084,013 65,495,800 299,630 9,280,863 1,383,643 74,776,663 
1922 1,043,832 57,600,844 215,810 5,706,529 1,259,642 63,307,373 








*Estimated by U. S. Pulp Producers Assn. Data through September, 1941, from Department of Commerce. 








MAY e 1945 


ers Association estimates U. S. 1944 
exports at 184,000 tons (The WPB 
quarterly average figure indicates a 
figure of 196,000 tons). There is 
no doubt exports would have been 
much higher if the situation were Hm 
not so tight. U.S EXPORTS 
Exports still are very closely con- [im ,of WOOD PULP | 
trolled by the Government under 
wartime regulations, every bit of the 
pulp exported being carefully al- 
located to those foreign countries 
for which exportations are intended. 
Pulp exports during 1944 were 
further sharply reduced from the 
tonnages the government allowed to 
be exported during the first two 
years the United States was engag- 
ed in the present war. While ofh- 
cial data are also lacking for 1943 
and 1942, the Association’s estimates 
for those years are 263,000 tons for 
1943, and 380,000 tons for 1942. 
Thus, last year’s shipments out of 
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PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Already, successful instal- 
@ i acions are controlling side 
register and cut-off, regulating 
speed of supercalenders, and 
maintaining constant tension on 
rewinders as well as on sectional 
and single-motor paper machines. 
On bag machines, cut-off control 
at speeds of 400 to 500 ft per min 
is being held to an accuracy of 
1/32 inch or better. Color regis- 
ter on high-speed presses is being 


"This G-E PARTNERSHIP 
MAKES IT PRACTICAL 


The combination of electronic 
tubes and the G-E amplidyne 
(and often electronics alone) 
opens up many new possibili- 
ties in the precise control of 
paper travel over a wide range 
of speeds. 





held to 3/1000 inch at 1000-ft- 
per-min speeds! 

With the G-E amplidyne, re- 
sponse to the control impulse is 
fast and positive. This generator- 
like unit steps up small control 
signals to working forces that can 
handle heavy machinery without 
appreciable time lag. By eliminat- 
ing many contactors and relays, 
the amplidyne gives you a new 


concept of operating simplicity. 





ROE LOTT ROA RRR 














AMPLIFIER 



































MAINTAINING SIDE REGISTER: Where 
accurate positioning is required, G-E photo- 
electric control equipment (left) scans the 
moving paper and detects variations in register 
by differences in reflected light. Electronically 
amplified, this control impulse acts through a 
G-E amplidyne to provide the corrective motive 
power. This is only one of the many ways in 
which these versatile units hold operations to 
the desired position, torque, or tension—re- 
gardless of speed. 




















Accurate side register control as paper travels at high 
speed is initiated by a photoelectric scanning head at 
the edge of the sheet (shown just below counter- 
weight). An amplidyne powers the motor which 


corrects the roll position. 





Here’s extreme accuracy of register at high speed—a 
multicolor rotogravure press with paper speed of 
1000 ft per min! A register mark made by the first 
impression is photoelectrically matched with a 
register slit on the next printing cylinder. 





Web-register control for precise cut-off begins with 
photoelectric scanning of register marks. An ampli- 
dyne-powered motor applies a differential correction 
between draw-roll speed and knife-roll speed. 


OR WHAT-HAVE-YOU ? 
Whenever paper in motion creates 
a control problem for you, you'll 
find G.E. ready with a practical 
solution, derived from wide ex- 
perience on all kinds of paper-mill 
and printing-plant drives, as well 
as from electronic research, Let 
our application engineers give you 
the facts on the operating and 
maintenance experience of elec- 
tronic controls now in regular use. 
You’ll find convincing evidence of 
high operating continuity under 
difficult service conditions. General 


Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Installations at Arkell and Smiths, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Buy ell the BONDS you can—ond keep all you buy! | 
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Installation at Neo Gravure Co., 
New York City. 
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PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


PROPORTION OF UNITED STATES MARKET FOR PULP SUPPLIED BY AMERICAN PULP 
MILLS AND FOREIGN PULP MILLS—1939-1941-1943-1944 

















Tons—2,000 Lbs. 
ou ‘lo Eten Le 

7) ae 2 Wiko6UislhClUE 1: ws ¥ 

TOTALS 328) et Et S| 33- 328) th 32 8] $3- 

By Grades. oui ha ge | £40! ge | fy o £e | BGA! £= | 

a .6% HD « ass =D » a. £9 SD» Pe | He 

20% Bok Qt Sgt 292% Set ut Ses 

aaas acd adaAs asd aga asd edge ag 
1939 1941 rc 1943 — 1944 — 
Total—All Grades __......_____ 1,049,753 2,035,249 1,723,584 1,145,000 1,313,067 1,252,292 1,500,000 1,072,000 
Total—Sulphite _——S—685,774 ‘1,135,302 1,228,530 740,000 «904,651 842,005 946,635 712,000 
Bleached Sulphite 464,296 +~=—-- 474,109 +=—««-767,970 += 390,000 -—s 710,340 ~=— 361,708 +~=—- 752,713 321,000 
Rayon, Special Chemical. 106,760 88,052 196,564 122,000... 420,921 135,000 
SE SR eee 319,687 386,057 57 1,406 | a aeigpc 331,792 186,000 
Unbleached Sulphite 219,012 661,193 460,560 351,000 194,311 480,297 193,922 391,000 
Total—Sulphate —....____.. 143,614 654,419 319,341 176,000 264,415 153,139 378,223 146,000 
Bleached Sulphate 77,786 108,252 72,968 60,000 53,296 62,000 99,637 59,000 
Unbleached Sulphate 65,793 546,167 246,373 116,000 211,119 91,139 278,586 87,000 
Total Groundwood _........... 30,194 227,432 57,862 204,000 48,859 213,370 50,015 168,000 
_ . “RO 86,591 8,952 111,200 17,000 87,944 19,892 96,843 16,000 
ON | a a ee 6,512 oe Se 701 0 

Total—Miscellaneous, Dam- 

aged and Off-Quality_. 16,189 192 7,163 23,886 27,958 30,000 





“Pulp Produced 
to d i 





uyers. 


v 


Source: United States Pulp Producers Association. Figures exclusive of defibrated and exploded wood pulp and asplund fiber. 


this country showed declines of 79,- 
000 tons or 30.3% from the year 


preceding, and 
51.6% from 1942. 


196,000 


tons or 


Contrasted with the record amount 
of wood pulp ever exported from 
the United States in a single year, 
or 480,362 short tons in 1940, last 
year’s shipments to foreign markets 
represented a decline of 296,362 


tons, or 61.6%. 


According to the USPPA, exports 
of sulphite—bleached and unbleach- 
ed—were reduced approximately by 
one-half last year, or from 132,000 
tons in 1943 to 65,000 tons in 1944, 
while exports of sulphate—bleached 
and unbleached—were lowered from 
125,000 tons in 1943 to 111,000 tons 
in 1944. Soda pulp exports increas- 
ed from 5,000 tons in 1943 to 8,000 


tons last year. 


Pulp Imports 


An official figure—for the first 
time since the war began—for U. S. 
pulp imports can be deduced from 
the War Production Board’s “U. S. 
Supply and Use” table. It will be 
seen that this lists average quarter- 
ly import in 1944 of 262,000 tons; 
therefore, the 1944 total would be 


1,048,000 tons. 


This is very close to United States 
Pulp Producers Association esti- 


mates. 


The latter estimated total 


1944 imports at 1,060,000 tons air 
dry weight, a decrease of 192,000 


tons or 15.3% from 1943. 


By U. S. Mills for Sale in Domestic Market” includes that part of the stocks on hand at the end of the year intended for future 
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Recent Developments 
at Impco 


NEW LAPCO 
Floor-mounted Washers 


@ Bliminate stains and 


Plattorma | 


AND MORE— 


@ Soda and Kraft 
Brown Stock Washers 


@ High Density 
Stock Storage Systems 


@ Propeller-agitated Chests 
—Blending—Storage 


@ Screen Rooms and Deckers 


@ Semi-chemical Fibre Washers 


and Bleachers 


--- AND MORE 


Let us work with you 


AV PAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
UNITED STATES WOOD PULP IMPORTS — 1929-1944 


(In tons of 2000 pounds) 

















omer. SULPHITE 7 SULPHATE > 
Bleached = Un- Un- TOTAL TOTAL 

Rayon* Other bleached Bleached bleached SODA Chemical Mechanical Screenings TOTAL 
SE ee 374,343 _...... 785,631 17,208 430,085 0 1607287 627361 1,880,728 
ee 361,632 744,855 21,877 400,457 2.164. 1,3530900. 9.232 —..—. 1,830,217 
SEE ee 358,418  ...... 604,807 33,245 385,965 3422 1303477 210354 — 1,596,421 
1932. CU 569,058 26,170 347,938 L7s7 1293277 1400 1,481,760 
a ee oo 720,162 41,014 517,418 3,996 1,731,370 210.26 KH 1,941,576 
Eee 398,141 675,491 54,066 481,435 7,465 1,616,598 189,374 1,805,972 
1935. 429,424 693,026 84,658 526,684 9,416 1,743,208 190,041 1,933,249 
1936. Ss ll 786,720 102,375 635,722 12,737 2,009,722 227,776 =.= 2,277,500 
Se 91,805 —_..... 420,156 919,680 111,825 622,390 16,327 21761 216422 o 2,394,605 
1938_ a ar 272,440 686,252 90,173 427,765 S405 i332 Pee 1,710,393 
1939.  _ : Ss 386,057 661,193 108,252 546,167 S952 1,796,473 iz77e 2,026,441 
1940_. Saree 238,972 373,390 84,887 223,577 10,763 1,053,057 171,513 8,127 1,224,570 
1941_ i 5 270,394 361,397 59,394 116,224 15,864 933,458 204,428 15,492 1,157,886 
SS I  iccomanietns 240,000 451,000 58,000 91,000 18,000 1,001,000 226,000 14,000 1,227,000 
Se es 220,000 480,000 60,000 91,000 20,000 1,034,000 222,000 45,000 1,256,000 
1944. 139,000 --... 178,000 368,000 48,000 87,000 17,000 869,000 175,000 30,000 1.044,000 





*Pulp classified by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as 
Source: United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Obviously, the estimate of last 
year’s imports is predicated on re- 
ceipts of pulp from Canada and 
Newfoundland, because although of- 
ficial data are lacking, not a single 
ton of pulp came imto the United 
States during the past year or the 
two years before from any Euro- 
pean country. Some limited ton- 
nage probably from Newfoundland. 

The fact that total imports last 
year fell below those of the year 
before may be ascribed to raw mate- 
rial and manpower shortages in 
Canada. 

The significant comparison of 
1944 pulp imports is not with the 
year before, nor with the other war- 
time years of 1942 and 1941, but 
rather with importations five years 
ago or in 1939, prior to the cutting 
off by the war of the European 
source of pulp supply. During 1939, 
total pulp imports into the United 
States, including both chemical and 
mechanical pate, amounted to 2,- 
026,413 short air dry tons. Thus, 
last years’ receipts of 1,060,000 tons 
constituted a tremendous decline of 
966,413 tons, or 47.6% from the 
pre-war level. In other words, only 
slightly better than one-half of the 
pre-war tonnage of pulp was re- 
ceived by the American consuming 
market from foreign sources dur- 
ing 1944. 

Far Below Record Year 

Contrasted with the record pulp 
importations into the United States 
in any year, or 2,394,765 short tons 
of all grades in 1937, last year’s re- 
ceipts of pulp from setitle of the 
country represented a drop of 1,- 
334,765 tons, or 55.7%. In short, 
the 1944 imports were less than halt 
of the tonnage received during the 
year of maximum pulp importations. 

Imports of chemical pulp last 
year totaled 878,000 short air dry 
tons contrasted with 1,034,000 short 
tons in 1943, a decline of 156,000 


“Rayon and Special Chemical Grades.” 
1944 data from U. S. Pulp Producers Association. 
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tons, or 15.1%. Compared with the 
record chemical pulp imports in any 
year or 2,176,343 short tons in 1937, 
the 1944 receipts showed a loss of 
1,298,343 tons, or 59.2%. 

Mechanical wood pulp imports 
last year are estimated at 182,000 
short air dry tons, compared with 
218,000 tons in 1943, a decrease of 
36,000 tons, or 16.5%. 

The Association estimates imports 


of bleached sulphite in 1944 at 325,- 
000 short tons, against 362,000 tons 
in 1943; of unbleached sulphite, 
391,000 tons, against 480,000 tons; 
of bleached sulphate, 62,000 tons, 
against the same tonnage in 1943; 
of unbleached sulphate, 83,000 tons, 
against 91,000 tons, and of soda’ 
pulp, 17,000 tons, against 20,000 
tons. (More about pulp on page 
118). 


U. S. WASTE PAPER COLLECTIONS (By Months) 
(Reports to War Production Board) 
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HE North American paper and 

paperboard industry may look 

forward to an interesting and 
profitable era of expansion in the 
immediate postwar years, limited 
only by the extent to which it can 
recover manpower losses, obtain 
modern equipment and an adequate 
supply of pulp and other manufac- 
turing materials. 

These possible limitations are not 
to be lightly considered, by any 
means. Some of them have been 
discussed in preceding articles. The 
cold, hard facts of the case were 
that in some ways the paper and 
paperboard industry was in an even 
more dangerous position in the mid- 
dle of 1945 than in the critical days 
of 1942 when the military and civil- 
ian public had virtually no concep- 
tion of the importance of paper and 
board and government was toying 
with ideas of concentration of man- 


U. S. TOTAL PAPER SUPPLY 


The following table issued by the For- 
est Products Bureau of the War Produc- 
tion Board, gives comparisons of paper 
and board supply in the U. S. in 1945 
with previous years, according to the 
WPB program: 

(in Thousands of Tons) 





2nd 
Average Quarter Qtr. 
1940 1941 1944 1945 


Total Paper .. 4,325 5,210 4,940 5,020 
Domestic 





Production: 

_ = 2,009 2,340 2,055 1,951 

Paperboard 1,612 2,100 2,241 2,420 
Imports (chiefly 

newsprint) 770 700 644 649 





ufacturing and other drastic actions 
to streamline the industry. 

The manpower situation by mid- 
1945 was more acute than it ever 
has been, with no prospect of re- 
lief for some time, despite the favor- 
able turn of the war. The unfavor- 


able cost-price relationship for the 
industry threatened to seriously 
hamper production which was simply 
unable to meet the 1945 needs of 
the military and government. The 
pulpwood supply was most acute, 
especially in the South and in that 
region it was affecting production. 
Industry leaders were seeking to 
convince OPA, Manpower Commis- 
sion and other officials that serious 
set-backs, with long-lasting conse- 
quences, lurked in these threats to 
essential war production. 

Early arrival of Swedish pulp as 
a result of the end of war in Eu- 
rope was expected, however, to bring 
enough relief so that pulp alloca- 
tions could be discontinued in the 
fourth quarter of 1945. 

By utilizing its largely overwork- 
ed and dated equipment to the ut- 
most—getting every ounce of pro- 
duction possible out of what they 


TOTAL PAPER PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES 


(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 























1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Sere 954,259 1,056,304 1,043,999 967,211 811,309 720,752 
Ee 1,534,591 1,655,423 2,025,851 1,704,029 1,592,878 1,435,785 
Groundwood ____ 540,342 550,453 642,676 610,168 585,673 593,094 
Fine __. 723,302 732,722 950,014 1,055,475 1,020,601 974,372 
Wrapping (Coarse) 2,238,993 2,500,818 2,778,441 2,713,738 2,501,637 2,559,447 
0 Se ee Pe eae 648,429 733,894 175,336 170,653 162,766 157,540 
I Gnicststenisiatinatinile: 'aahigbeleas 2” pacnaanincens 737,338 811,343 806,023 807,893 
ESS EEE $21,717 129,410 61,941 64,530 88,254 90,107 
Building Papers — 659,090 682,460 917,912 1,001,383 877,582 881,246 
Other Paper 63,625 60,120 28,657 16,148 129 a 
Container Board _._______. 3,361,441 3,434,834 4,183,846 3,755,438 4,087,972 4,228,304 
Folding Boxboard ___. 1,359,961 1,416,452 1,841,916 1,711,795 2,015,640 2,116,152 
Setup Boxboard _____. 865,485 898,549 1,238,850 996,688 829,102 750,313 
PS cocky. wg! CO ip ee eee | ee : 164,785 307,308 458,107 
Building Boards 114,505 179,443 761,480 1,052,054 1,063,851 1,087,467 
Other Boards __.._________. 324,102 449,796 373,868 288,424 284,963 322,225 

io 7 | 13,509,642 14,483,709 17,762,365 17,083,862 17,035,688 17,182,804 





Source: 1939-1944: Bureau of Census, U. S. 


Department of Commerce. 
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could work with—the industry north 
of the Rio Grande produced a grand 
total of approximately 21,347,000 
tons of paper and paperboard dur- 
ing 1944—greatly exceeding pro- 
duction of all the rest of the world. 

This figure is the second highest 
in the history of the North Ameri- 
can industry—an amazing accom- 
plishment in view of the circum- 
stances. It is an accomplishment 
that could very well be pointed to 
as the answer of all answers to the 
question—what did the North Amer- 
ican paper industry contribute to the 
war effort? 


Here’s comparisons of recent 


years: 
Total Paper Production of U. S. 
and Canada 

Year Tons 
See 21,347,084 
ee 2 ee 21,002,032 
ee 21,315,629 
nn 22,287,141 
a SS ee 18,803,123 
"Sera 17,110,144 


How It Was Done 


The U. S. paper mills were able 


to operate in 1944 at only 88.4% 


capacity as compared with 97.4% 
in 1941. Despite increasing difh- 
culties, they gradually worked up to 
90.2% of capacity through March 
of this year. 

The U. S. paperboard mills oper- 
ated at 93% of capacity in 1944 and 
1943 as compared with 92% in 
1941 and 84% in 1942. In the 
month of March, 1945, they were 
operating at 97%. 

Just how production has been 
pushed upward against discouraging 
odds in an effort to meet military 
and government demands, is reveal- 


UNITED STATES PAPER PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION 


(Quantities in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
TOTAL — ALL GRADES 





— Consumption — 







































































Year Production Imports Exports Tons Capita 
1899 Bees. eee | ee 2,167,593 57.9 
1904 __. SAGG6 G6 eee 77,704 3,028,992 73.3 
1909 __ 4,121,495 55,962 74,764 4,102,693 90.5 
1914 ___. 5,152,705 349,278 106,713 5,395,270 110.2 
nD _... 5,966,076 707,548 420,540 6,253,084 119.1 
1924 . 7,929,985 1,500,433 149,541 9,280,877 164.0 
2) 9,001,742 1,567,121 152,351 10,416,512 181.4 
RSE ett oe eee ee one en cee 9,794,086 1,973,451 183,130 11,584,407 198.8 
| Eee ee I ee es 10,002,070 2,107,344 184,226 11,925,188 201.8 
1928 _ . 10,403,338 2,266,828 218,730 12,451,436 207.8 
UR 11,140,235 2,533,603 262,383 13,411,455 220.7 
BEE oe enc! Coo agen ee a EE 10,169,140 2,365,272 215,811 12,318,601 200.7 
| a eee Pee Se ae _ 9,381,840 2,136,079 170,891 11,347,028 182.8 
PL See es a COO EN ae 7,997,872 1,848,016 119,292 9,726,596 155.6 
=e 9,190,017 1,852,420 126,854 10,915,583 173.6 
OE sco nd ee Se a a A 9,186,598 2,265,281 163,199 11,288,680 178.3 
BN ok a ee ey ag 10,479,095 2,456,998 178,370 12,757,723 200.1 
RE ere errr ole! aE SPL ane 2 11,975,552 2,855,153 179,727 14,650,978 228.1 
ek es to eo 12,837,003 3,435,222 232,361 16,039,864 248.2 
1938 ..._— =. 4§1,3500814 2,357,477 208,064 13,530,227 207.8 
RE a eRe SR ee ee 13,509,642 2,702,952 266,070 15,946,515 243.4 
See _...... 14,483,709 2,826,880 578,248 16,732,341 254.2 
eS eet eee Se eee 17,762,365 3,120,213 494,911 20,387,667 308.9 
1942 ee ee ee 3,046,207 390,837 19,739,132 296.8 
er ee A _.... 17,083,680 2,762,429 347,864 19,450,253 286.8 
1944 ise 17,182,804 2,616,000 344,000 19,454,804 286.1 








Source: American Paper & Pulp Assn. 











94 
ed by these APPA statistics: 


Ten per cent fewer employes 100,- 
000 tons more paper than in 1942. 

Production per employe increased 
from 98 tons in 1939 to 117 tons 
in 1944. 

Average weekly hours of labor in- 
creased from 39.2 to 49.4. 

This greatly increased efficiency 
under very difficult conditions, in 
an industry essential to war, re- 
flects the consciousness of the im- 
portance of the industry in the 
minds of both management and em- 
ployes. 


45-Year Record (Selected Years) 
United States Paper Production, Imports’ Exports, and Consumption 


PULP 


Essentiality 

Some publicist for the industry 
(and there weren’t many of them 
being heard in those days) struck 
upon a very graphic and effective 
means of illustrating the import- 
ance of the industry early in the 
war, with the phrase: “Without pa- 
per, the war could last only 60 
days.” 

Just how essential was paper and 
board? The U. S. Department of 
Commerce figured out that 38.1% 
of it was for direct war purposes 
in 1944 and another 33.5% for com- 


(Quantities in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


& PAPER INDUSTRY 


munication, transportation, health,” 
public utility and other similar es. ~ 
sential activities. Both of these fig. © 
ures are undoubtedly substantially 
higher in 1945 on the basis of in- 7 
creased military and government” 
demands. Paperboard was rated even 
higher in 1944, with 49% for directa 4 
war uses and 28% for other es 
sentials. 

The paper and board industy 
has been thinking more and more” 
of the opportunities and demands” 
of the postwar era. If it was true” 
that the war could not have bees 
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Consumption 

Year— Production Imports Exports Tons Lbs., Capita Year— Production 

Newsprint 
1899. a ae eae eet 569,212 15.2 1929. 1,409,169 
1904... ee one 52,159 860,663 20.8 1934. 989,705 
9900... V.1es6em 48,740 1,119,358 24.7 1939... 954,259 
1914. 1,313,284 278,403 44,483 1,547,204 = 31.6 os — ae 
1919. 1,323,880 627,734 110,268 1,841,346 35.1 1943. 811,309 
1924. 1,481,425 1,357,233 17,159 2,821,499 49.8 1944. 720,752 

Books 

1899. RSS Sh eee 304,459 8.1 1929. 1,497,912 
1904____:. ee a et ere ae 454,337 11.0 1934... 1,055,247 
1909. 582,114 0e ... “See 12.9 eng ee jpn apg 
1914. 795,958 6,489 14,301 788,146 16.1 1942. 1°704'029 
1919 828,641 146 76,691 752,096 14.3 1943... 1,592,878 
1924 1,050,000 14,328 10,970 1,053,358 18.6 1944. 1,435,785 

Fine Papers 
1899 Sa eee 131,456 3.5 1929. 635,662 
1904 I a 168,982 4.1 1934... 434,870 
| a a ‘295,791 4.7 iy —- part 
1914. 269,407 3,369 266,038 5.4 1942. 1,055-475 
cas "SG cies 37,680 309,666 5.9 1943. 1,020,601 
1924 422,000 1,373 4,040 419,333 7.4 1944. 974,372 

Wrapping and “~ 
1899 0 EE ea ee 535,252 14.3 1929. 1,605,783 
1904. man 644,291 15.6 1934. 1,356,115 
ee, ees 763,067 16.8 a veenes. 
1914 911,029 18,258 7,067 922,220 18.8 1942... 2713-738 
55<......... 858,464 2,401 49,408 811,457 15.5 1943. 2,470,039 
1924. 1,235,000 25,540 18,520 1,242,020 21.9 1944. 2,559,447 
Tissue 

1899. a a 28,406 0.7 1929... 387,811 
1904... 43,925 43,925 1.1 1934... 397,196 
SR, ee 77,745 1.7 ae” — rey hon 
1914. | i aU ae 115,401 2.4 1942... 981'996 
1919... 190,561 ee 190,806 3.6 1943... 968-789 
1924. 242,000 6,795 4,368 244,427 4.3 1944. 965,433 

Paperboard 
1899. 394,111 394,111 10.5 1929. 4,451,187 
1904... 559,711 559,711 13.6 1934. 4,073,261 
1909. 883,088 883,088 19.5 5937... 6,104,968 
ee 1,291,805 1,291,805 26.4 a po 
1919. 1,867,064 44,461 61,890 1,849,635 35.2 1943... 8.620.434 
1924. 2,850,000 55,275 48,661 2,856,614 25.5 1944. 8,962,568 


Imports Exports Tons Lbs., , Capiea 
; 
# 
2,422,700 18,695 3,813,174 62.8 
2,209,698 23,405 3,175,998 50.2 © 
2,615,129 13,495 3,555,893 54.2 
2,982,375 70,265 3,956,109 59.9 | 
2,921,207 41,595 3,846,823 57.8 | 
2,637,429 35,256 3,413,482 50.3 | 
2,491,000 31,000 3,180,752 468 
. 2 
3,406 27,567 1,473,751 23.9 
4,730 12,066 1,047,911 16.6 
13,749 22,463 1,538,216 23.4 9 
28,506 51,752 2,002,645 30.4 
28,000 56,954 1,675,075 25.2 
28,000 31,566 1,589,312 23.4 5 
28,000 31,500 1,432,285 21.1 
1,613 16,660 620,615 10.2 
879 10,263 425,486 6.7 
573 20,498 594,070 9.0 
159 46,783 903,390 13.7 
300 47,000 1,008,775 15.2 
300 47,000 973,901 14.4 
300 51,500 923,172 13.6 
9,344 29,425 1,585,702 26.1 
5,124 32,160 1,329,079 21.0 
14,954 41,014 2,212,933 33.8 
4,490 90,357 2,692,574 408 
3,800 52,178 2,665,360 40.0 
3,800 54,999 2,418,840 35.7 
3,800 55,000 2,508,247 36.9 
10,527 7,725 390,613 6.4 
8,687 7,281 398,602 6.3 
9,347 14,695 660,375 10.1 
2,661 26,500 889,035 13.5 
2,900 21,638 963,258 14.5 
2,900 30,260 941,429 13.9 
2,900 30,500 937,833 13.8 
42,351 94,374 4,399,164 72.4 
20,936 51,159 4,043,038 63.9 
28,610 103,384 6,030,194 92.1 
36,882 141,250 8,293,592 125.7 
36,000 127,309 7,877,875 118.5 
36,000 86,398 8,570,036 126.4 
36,000 86,500 8,912,068 131.0 





Sourse: American Paper and Pulp Assn. 
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STHINLESS STEEL... METAL Fee-cacellence 
FOR THE PROCESS (NOUSTRIES 


a : ’ a SO 
IN PAPER-MAKING 
Highly corrosion and 

heat-resistant 
Easy to form and 
weld 
Easy to clean and 


keep clean 


Requires littie 
maintenance 


low depreciation 


HERE are a lot of new faces along 

the street—high-octane gas, synthetic 
rubber, magnesium, dehydrated foods, 
war chemicals and explosives, just to 
name a few. 

But Allegheny Metal kept pace—with 
new grades, new techniques to meet the 
requirements for processing these prod- 
ucts. There was the need for high resistance 
to chemical attack, and to oxidation at 
heat—the need for great strength, long 
life, easy cleaning and freedom from con- 


ALLEGHENY 
The Time-Testted Stainless Stee 


Distributed in the Pacific Northwest by NATIONAL STEEL SALES CO. 
815 S.W. Front St., Portland 4, Oregon 


W&D 9370 F 


tamination—requirements, all of them, 
that stainless steel answers best. 

If—somewhere along the line in the 
manufacture of food and dairy products, 
drugs and chemicals, oil and plastics, tex- 
tiles and paper—your plans would be 
profited by a steel with Allegheny Metal’s 
special qualifications, let us help you to 
develop them. 


Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 
Brackenridge, Pennsylvania 


METAL 


2726 First Ave. South, Seattle 4, Wash. 
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CANADIAN PAPER PRODUCTION (Selected Years) 
——Newsprint ~ — Total Paper ———> 
Tons $ Value Tons $ Value 
SE --adescstahiassiannbiteemanignctea aiid’ 689,847 38,868,084 853,689 58,750,341 
RE ae a 1,081,364 75,971,327 1,366,815 106,260,078 
1929 7 heeded 2,725,331 150,800,157 3,197,149 192,989,252 
1932 1,919,205 85,539,852 2,299,767 114,115,570 
ON Nicci ed nak carl 2,926,597 120,858,583 3,600,502 170,776,062 
SN (al cic Necteteeniendihaoecaoaabennet 3,503,801 158,447,311 4,319,414 225,836,809 
ES ba 3,519,733 158,925,310 4,524,776 241,450,292 
1942 3,257,180 147,074,109 4,231,767 230,269,512 
1943 2 3,046,442 154,290,163 3,966,344 235,362,958 
I cactus EE. See 4,165,000 test.) ..-.--- 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


*1944 figures from News Print Service Bureau; include estimate for total paper. 
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PAPER PRODUCTION IN CANADA 
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Canadian paper production figures for latest available years, officially, were: 
Total paper—3,882,262 tons in 1943, 4,164,565 in 1942 and 4,449,598 in 
1941. Total newsprint—3,046,000 tons in 1943, 3,257,180 in 1942 and 


3,519,733 in 1941. 


Unofficial figures for 1944—not shown in above chart—showed total paper 


production increased to slightly over 4,000,000 tons. Increase in newsprint was 


slight—about 9,000 tons. 


waged 60 days without paper, it is 
just as true that without paper af- 
ter the war, the civilian economy 
and civilization itself would collapse 
within 60 days—if not before then. 
The Housley report forecast a 
20,000,000-ton annual production of 
paper and board in U. S. mills by 
1947 and if Canadian paper man- 
ufacturing increases in like propor- 
tion, that would mean a North 
American total production of nearly 
24,500,000 tons— which is double 
the production of the 1930-39 pe- 
riod. Even in 1929—which most of 
us will remember as a “boom” year 
—total U.S.-Canada paper produc- 
tion was only 14,300,000 tons and 
in 1932 it had slumped to 10,296,000. 
However, the availability of wood 
and pulp are going to be paramount 
after the war—as stressed in pre- 
ceding articles of this issue. If the 
rate of wood pulp consumption goes 
back to pre-war standards, E. W. 
Tinker, executive secretary of the 
APPA. figures U. S. paper capacity 
at 18,740,000 tons by 1947. Fig- 
uring Canada on the same basis, 
the U.S.-Canada total would be 
23,250,000 tons approximately. 
Postwar Trends 
Technical developments and im- 
provements in paper and board have 
moved fast under impetus of war 
and these will be available for civil- 
ian supplies. The trends in many 
sections—the South and West par- 


U. S. PAPER AND PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION BY AREAS (In Tons) 
(By Bureau of the Census) 
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Heres the Audet, 


oR A Bue Rippon” Source oF Suppty... | : 


, DAIRYCO BRAND... ‘ 

CYA ye A Mi ; D © This famous brand exclusively im- 
‘ ported by Cyanamid...a reliable staple a 
Th, Ladlg to meet your requirements for depend- be 
Cd able coating results. - 
fir 


ial ACCO* BRAND... 7 
bd Cyanamid’s well-known brands of 
oi ACCO domestic caseins are still avail- 


able in limited quantities. 








phi 4! 
, uf 101 
Your Cyanamid representative will “ 
be glad to discuss your requirements 7 
with an ran 
ye d to arrange for prompt ‘ 
deliveries. 
43 6 
W hen Performance Counts...Call on Cyanamid 5 
q y } 
y >  - VF A AMts/ / 
P 
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(A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY) 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; Azusa, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; In Canada: Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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ticularly—have been toward better 
grades, less competitive and draw- 
ing higher prices. Special grades 
have been developed and the post~ 
war era will see much wider use of 
starches and resins. Normal weights 
will return to use in many grades 
and this will pose serious problems 
in costs. Many new uses for paper- 
board in self-service, preservation 
of foods, etc., have B ves been 
found successful. 

After the war, the paper indus- 
try will find stiffer competition from 
rayon, plastics, etc. for pulp. Be- 
fore the end of 1945, substantial im- 
ports of Swedish pulp were expect- 
ed. The demands for paper and 
pulp in rehabilitating war-ravaged 
countries were extremely high—far 
too high in opinion of War Produc- 
tion Board officials, but there were 
expected to be substantial exports 
of paper from the U. S. at direc- 
tion of military and occupation au- 
thorities. Russia and Scandinavian 
countries were expected to supply 
pulp. 

Some of the wartime products for 
military that will gradually become 
available to greater extent among 
civilians were the special wet strength 
papers, waterproof solid fibreboard, 
vapor-barrier material, laminated pa- 
per, special industrial and absorbent 
papers. 

New bleaching processes and im- 
provements on old methods were 
opening up a big field for ground- 
wood and kraft papers and tend- 
ing to lower unit costs in white pa- 
pers and greater demand for these 
grades. 


Book and Fine Papers 

U. S. book papers production to- 
taled 1,435,785 tons in 1944—far 
below the peak of 2,025,000 tons in 
1941, indicating a lot of catching- 
up to do in this field. Similarly, 
fine papers production total only 
974,000 tons as compared with 1,- 
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PRODUCTION OF PAPER AND PAPER BOARD, BY REGION AND 


STATE: 1942-1943-1944 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 





1943 





























Region and State— 1942 1944 
I i icsitsintcsteadtpncitinis 17,083,862 17,035,688 17,182,084 
Northeastern States 5,864,335 5,786,554 5,654,738 
Maine 1,125,185 1,104,672 1,042,434 
New Hampshire —-..______ 198,929 200,060 194,979 
Massachusetts 598,815 624,282 583,986 
RI cuidincod coeseateinernmaed 219,678 ee es = 
~ Soe, * een eR RY 1,649,451 1,523,945 —«‘1,537,911 
New Jersey 835,429 866,472 854,198 
RTS SAAT 1,111,197 1,099,372 1,075,520 
bree See) 81,441 
Rhode Island and Vermont_ 125,651 127,701 SLAW NT: 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. cen, 284,269 
Central States ? _. 329570 5,423,719 5,401,783 
i el ia Raa tea 1,135,599 1,209,677. —‘1,185,517 
ES Tae neers 304,396 328,074 339,449 
| ERS era RRR Rae owe 699,857 686,445 669,166 
I sincicki sticcekee Sgncdnds 6 1,238,736 1,272,429 1,262,987 
Wisconsin ee 1,238,074 1,215,028 
Minnesota -____- 496,685 504,111 541,905 
Iowa ae 61,357 64,987 s - hea s 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado. 120,052 119,922 *187,731 
Southern States —................ 4,521,848 4,515,587 4,768,637 
gS es a ee 38,308 33,870 42,022 
Maryland - ce 195,294 eee A aaa 
Maryland, District of Columbia - -~- 9 __---_ 214,210 
IE oii vabintenteiticriiladica ececrite shai 639,007 651,148 698,766 
,. WED Sis 24,028 22,939 23,310 
North Carolina ———... _...... 242,664 250,922 258,191 
South Carolina —........_.. 435,327 482,220 500,513 
ke aR Ca eee 477,935 ee eee 
Georgia and Florida... - ecdeccieuene | alam 787,322 
pO a 170,949 178,449 176,890 
Alabama a 310,405 271,217 287,376 
a RE ee ee 347,893 350,841 421,465 
Louisiana... 1,089,899 1,019,132 1,036,436 
, SERRATE. Fae eo 142,523 ne =e ae 
Pia WN TE cstccinss ec | 322,136 
Georgia, Arkansas and Texas_. 407,616 eee > ee 
Pacific States SS s«i, 401,964 1,309,828 1,357,646 
Washington <:cuneiel 665,402 598,704 635,476 
I iccceninerneskecetectntanitel cles 333,333 312,390 313,565 
I cielo cieanPeienticdiiemies 401,229 398,734 408,605 





*Includes Iowa. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


MONTHLY RATIO OF PAPER PRODUCTION TO CAPACITY 
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Paperboard Association, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are produced and separate ton- 
Does not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


nage figures are not readily available. 
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_ UNITED STATES 
PAPER PRODUCTION BY GRADES OF PAPER 


THOUSANDS OF SHORT TONS 
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055,000 tons in 1942. 


Despite wartime restrictions, a 
Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co. report 
observed that 400,000 books came 
off the press in the U. S. last year. 
It is intertsting to note that book 
publishers in the United States are 
allotted about 112% of total paper 
production, while English publish- 
ers are allotted 15%. 


In order to obtain the most out 
of the supplies available, publish- 
ers have decreased the average 
weight of books from 1% to %-lb. 
by cutting margins, eliminating ex- 


cessive fly sheets, and by using small- 
er type to permit more words per 
page. 

One luxury item the publishers 
have not been able to dispense with 
is the heavy paper dust jacket, usu- 
ally printed in eye-catching colors. 


One of the most interesting ven- 
tures of the publishing field is the 
supplying of some 5,600,000 copies 
of popular books each month to 
members of the armed forces over- 
seas. 


Big circulation magazines were 
counting on greatly augmented cir- 


U. S. WRITING PAPER 
PRODUCTION 


Rag Chemical Total 
Content Wood Pulp Writing 








Grades Grades Papers 
1919______ . 167,608 157,575 325,183 
a2... 120,046 110,866 230,912 
$923.......: 171,782 205,247 377,029 
Sy 127,173 346,631 473,804 
os 118,874 389,934 508,808 
z6..... 116,000 434,472 550,472 
2... 118,619 488,971 607,590 
1930_______ 100,510 474,171 574,681 
> 79,718 407,880 487,598 
1932... 61,088 363,210 424,298 
1933... 65,998 412,358 478,356 
1934 70,355 347,504 417,859 
se 75,702 431,623 507,325 
71936... 84,945 517,384 602,329 
4937... 82,367 499,780 582,147 
ee... 69,468 442,251 511,719 
1939 83,897 510,697 594,594 
1940______. 93,414 506,038 599,452 
| 116,720 621,714 738,434 
 — 169,946 683,522 853,468 
ge 161,000 669,046 830,046 
1944______. 168,700 622,300 791,000 





Source: Writing Paper Mfgs. Assn. 


culations and publishing of western 
circulations on the Pacific Coast was 
a new trend that will tend to in- 
crease conversion of pulp in that 
area. 

Newspaper circulations have 
reached high levels, and are dis- 
cussed in the newsprint department 
of this issue. 

Books, newspapers and magazines 
probably will retain some of the 
economies in spacing and makeup 
forced upon them during the war. 
Some of them have been found to 
actually improve the products. 

Coatings, now mass-produced on 
increasing scale, probably will be 
used more extensively and in other 
ways the reading public will be en- 
couraged and enticed into more 
reading. It has even been predicted 
that some coating will be used in 
the not-too-distant future in news- 
print. 

It only takes a little imagination 
to realize the tremendous demands 
that would be made for paper if 
utilization of it was increased only 
a fraction in some backward coun- 
tries. 

For instance, in Russia, the aver- 
age person used only 12 pounds of 
paper per year in 1937 as compared 
with 248 pounds per person in U. S. 
In such countries as India, the per- 
centage would be even less. In 
France it was only 36 pounds; in 
Italy only 26. It is conceivable that 
some day, these countries would 
utilize paper on the same scale as 
it was used in the U. S. before the 
war. This would require fantastic 
amounts and by 1941, U. S. per 
capita use had increased to 305 
pounds. 

In the U. S., the rag content writ- 
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If you are considering higher machine speeds, 
an increased speed range, or other modification 
of your lineshaft-driven machine, be sure to in- 
vestigate the Westinghouse Single Motor Drive. 

With this drive you'll get adequate power over 
the entire speed range—accurate speed regula- 
tion at all speeds—preset speed adjustment 
from a central master station—dependable, auto- 
matic, foolproof operation. 

Westinghouse Single Motor Drive consists of 
an adjustable-speed d-c motor, a d-c generator, 
an exciter, control and electronic or Rototrol 
speed regulating equipment. These units will 
meet your individual requirements—every drive 
is engineered to the job. It may be geared, belted 
or coupled to your present lineshaft. For com- 
plete information, write for a copy of Bulletin 
2279. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Company, Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Penna. 
J-94633 


) Westinghouse ZEEE; 


5 Ot 25 CHES... OCPICES EVERYWHERE MON. WED, FRI. 10:15 EWT., BLUE NET. 


MOTOR | IVES FOR APER MACHINE 


ce : 
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ing papers gained in 1944, over 
1943, as shown in figures released 
by M. C. Dobrow, executive secre- 
tary of the Writing Paper Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

Production was 168,700 tons, ap- 
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proaching the all-time high of 1942. 
Production of chemical woodpulp 
grades, however, declined to bring 
the total for both under the 1943 
production total. The figures are 
possibly not truly comparable for 


PAPER AND PAPERBOARD: UNITED STATES PRODUCTION 


CLASSIFIED BY MAJOR USES, 1942- 1944 
(TONS OF 2000 LBS.) 
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AVERAGE MONTH 1940-100 


INDEX OF WHOLESALERS’ SALES AND INVENTORIES OF 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 
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the reason that greater reduction of 
weight of individual papers has been 
effected during the past year. As a 
result, as much, if not more paper 
has been produced on a sheet count 
basis to meet the nation’s wartime 
needs. 
Tissue 


Tissue production in U. S. total- 
ed 965,000 tons in 1944 as compared 
with only 387,000 in 1929 and 397,- 
000 in 1934. But it was just 3,000 
less than in 1943 and below the peak 
figure of 982,000 in 1942. 

Facial tissues, paper wadding for 
hospitals and other ‘purposes, etc., 
are finding a new vogue and the im- 
provement of their qualities have 
been such that a big postwar use of 
these papers is anticipated. The ad- 
ditions of machines for this type of 
production testify eloquently to the 
faith of the companies in its fu- 
ture. 

Further sanitary education, new 
habits of soldiers and sailors, and 
greater availability of pulp make the 
paper towel and tissue future seem 
bright. 

However, the improvement in 
manpower situation in laundries, the 
disposal of armed force surpluses 
and other factors may cut back much 
of this production. 

Remarkable increases in grease- 
proof, glassine and parchment pa- 
pers have already taken place and 
these are expected to continue. There 
will be a lot of catching up for civil- 
ians in coarse papers and bags, since 
they were cut back so heavily during 
the war. 

Wrapping and bag production in 
U. S. was 2,559,447 tons in 1944, 
about 91,000 tons more than in 1943 
but below 1941 (2,778,000) and 1942 
(2,713,000). 


Paperboard 


U. S. paperboard production 
reached a record high level of 8,- 
862,568 tons in 1944, in increase of 
340,000 tons over the previous year 
and more than twice what it was in 
1929. 

W. Irving Osborne, Jr., president 
of the National Paperboard Assn., 
and also of Cornell Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., wrote PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY that in his opinion the 
Housley forecast of a 9,280,00 tons 
annual production of paperboard in 
1947 was reasonable, provided 
the production of consumers’ non- 
durable goods are at least 150% 
of the 1936-39 average. 

According to calculations of the 
National Paperboard Assn., demands 
of the armed forces have carried 
production of paperboard to a point 

































s* relations with the pulp and paper 
making industry over a long period have 
been so pleasant that it bothers us when 
we can’t supply you with all the Hooker 
chemicals you need. One of the things you 
can depend on is that the quality and purity 
of the Hooker chemicals you are receiving 
are of the same high standards you have 


always had. 


We are also trying to help you stretch your 
supply. of Hooker chemicals—make them 
do more for you. Our Technical Staff has 
been working with the pulp and paper in- 
dustry —helping to improve processes, effect 
economies and raise quality. Many of their 
findings and recommendations are available 


in printed form and may be of help to you 










HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


2 Union St. Niagara Falls, New York 





New York, N. Y. Tacoma, Wash. 
Wilmington, Calif. 





CAUSTIC SODA : CHLORINE . 
BLEACHING POWDER 


SODIUM SULFIDE 
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of Hooker Chemicals 


in this critical period. A few of the most 


recent bulletins are listed below. 


Bleaching Gumwood Sulfate Pulp. .. Bul. 241 
Cellulose Developments ............ Bul. 210 


Bleaching Procedure Design For 
High White High Strength Kraft 
| een Semmes Fatty PEN Gn Bul. 233 
The Lime Chlorine System in the 
Preparation of Calcium Hypo- 


CII ou. 9:6 085s ¥en mutes ces Bul. 234 
Production and Use of Unsettled 

ee Pa etree. Bul. 242 
Procedures and Brightness Grades 

in Bleaching Sulfate Pulps........ Bul. 243 
Objectives in the Various Stages 

of Pulp Purification.............. Bul. 239 


A request on your letterhead will bring 
copies to you. And if you need help on any 
specific problem involving Hooker Chem- 


icals, our Technical Staff is at your service. 
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PAFERBOARD MILL CENSUS. 
In Tons 


CONTAINER BOARDS 








+ 


GRADES 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 





Liners - Jute 883,600} 1,029,300]1,C47,600] 674,900] 794,300} 796,400}1,073,900} 819,700) 1,068,900} 1,169,100 


Liners - Kraft Cyl.| 262,600] 285,900] 290,800] 238,900] 279,800] 246,260] 285,600] 276,700} 152,300} 93,200 
Kraft Four} 289,600] 389,600] 462,600] 638,200] 603,800] 923,300] 1,201,400] 1,174,600) 1,252,900/ 1,340,490 


















































Total Kraft 552 ,2U0| 675,500} _ 752,400] 877,100] 1,083,600] 1,169,509 1,487,000 1,451,300] 1,405,200] 1,432,600 
Total Liners 1,440,200] 1, 704,600] 1,600,000} 1,552,000} 1,877,990! 1,965,900} 2,560,900] 2,271 ,000} 2,494,190} 2,602,790 
Chig-Corrupating 70,200} 97,760} 96,200] 76,500] 75,900} 75,500} 77,800] 72,200 83,800 97,300 

Solid Fibre | 210,800! 257,009] 246,800] 177,800] 208,600] 202,809] 273,109] 338,300 333,590] 333,400 
Total Chip 281,000] 334,700] 343,000] 254,300] 284,500] * 278,300! 350,900} 410,500 417,300] 435,700 
»009 Straw, Etc. 472,800] 556,800} 589,100] 461,400} 574,900) 611,400} 803,200} 662,800. 870,800} 969,190 
2009 Kraft 14,4901 141,900] _ 145,400] 232,100] _ 263,000] 292,000] 329,400] 269,300 157,600] 120,400 
Total .009 587,200} 698,700} 737,500] 673,500] 837,900} 903,400) 1,132,600] 932,100 1,028,409] 1,039,500 

. ¢t # *| * 
zovrab 2,309,000} 2,738,200] 2,880, 500} 2,479,800} 3,000, 300] 3,147,600} 4,044,400] 3,613,600 3,939,800] 4,127,900 
BOXBOARDS 
Folding Box 1 047,100} 1,222,200) 1,237,000] 1,162,400] 1,385, TOO} 1,413,100) 1,749, 300) 1,552,104 1,737,990] 1,785,900 
Set-Up Box "5312001 _”587;7001 "5700001 "51828001 "585.7001 "613'200) "731. 612° 599300 544300 
|_ Tote) 1,578,200} 1,799,909} 1,807,800} 2,681 ,200] 1,970,800} 2,026, 300 2,480,800} 2,155,000 2,337,700) 2,330,200 
Other _.667,800] _ 798,600] 867,200] 777.500]. 976.4001 1.144.200 1,365,800] 1,364,404 1,349,200] 1,464,800 
TOTAL 2,246,000] 2,598,500] 2,675,000] 2,458,700|2,947,200} 3,170,500) 3,846,600] 3,529,400 3,686,900] 3,795,000 
SUMMARY 
JUTE Chip, Boxboard 
Straw, Btc. 3,826 ,800] 4,458,300! 4,576,700] 3,776 ,800} 4,474,000) 4,632,900) 5,899,900} 5,216,900 5,847,300] 6,106,700 


KRAFT,Liner,.,OO9Etc] 726,200} 378.400} 978,800}1.161,700}1,473,500] 1,685,200 1,991,100} 1,926,100 1,779,400} 1,816,200 
TOTAL ALL GRADES 4,555,000} 5,336; 700} 5,555,500} 4,938, 5001 5,947,500] 6,318,100 7,891,000] 7,143,000 7,626,700) 7,922,900 












































Issued: March 26, 1945 @In addition, Canadian Imports were 106 ,200 42,100 16,800 9,200 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION 


PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION BY ZONES 














1944. 
Short Tons 
Corr. Folding Set-up 
Zone. Liners Material Chip Boxboard Boxboard Other Total 
New England __..... 62,500 14,600 31,600 190,300 57,100 110,000 466,100 
Middle Atlantic 454,500 295,100 78,800 529,100 334,900 449,500 2,141,900 
NIN crneciccsnagabinentind 539,600 404,400 177,500 792,300 98,200 599,100 2,611,100 
I Solicit chullelsncnimgandic’ 1,292,900 254,600 40,500 80,800 21,600 175,900 1,866,300 
RI erdsvnasahccrscsieaptisie 253,200 120,800 107,300 193,400 32,500 130,300 837,500 
a 2,602,700 1,089,500 435,700 1,785,900 544,300 1,464,800 *7,922,900 





*In addition, Canadian Imports were 9,200 tons. 
Western Group includes all states west of the Mississippi River with the exception of Texas, which is included in the Southern Group. 


PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION BY ZONES 











1943 
Short Tons 
Corr. Folding Set-Up 
Zone. Liners Material Chip Boxboard Boxboard Other Total 
New England __._._. 74,800 29,900 17,300 190,400 61,400 87,700 461,500 
Middle Atlantic ___.. 456,200 224,500 85,700 493,600 370,700 406,600 2,069,300 
SEIN, oss dpcsiuccesabttnen 538,100 386,800 193,900 811,200 114,500 543,700 2,588,200 
IR sith ne tiend dabienctetiigh 1,192,700 277,200 25,900 72,500 24,500 160,200 1,753,000 
ERE TS ea Ea 232,300 110,000 94,500 170,200 28,700 119,000 744,700 
RN Si ike Sati Sclee 2,494,100 1,028,400 417,300 1,737,900 599,800 1,349,200 *7,626,700 





*In addition Canadian imports were 16,800 tons. 
Western Group includes all states west of the Mississippi River with the exception of Texas, which is included in the Southern Group. 
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MAT." * 1945 
where for more than two years it 
has constituted the majority of all 
paper production. 

Up to 1943, U. S. production of 
paper, in the restricted meaning of 
the word, exceeded paperboard. 


Here are percentages for three 
years: 

Year Paperboard Paper 
Pe So 46.6% 53.4% 
is ...., Se 49.6% 
we FE 47.6% 


Peace In a Paper Package 


A Survey of the Possibilities for Paperboard, Parchment, 
Glassine, Cellophane, Waxed Paper, Etc. 


Nobody right now has a very clear 
conception of what life in peactime 
will be like. But one thing seems cer- 
tain—it will be pretty largely pack- 
aged in paper. 

There have already been labora- 
tory developments of new types of 
paperboard, transparent paper, cel- 
lophane, parchment, waxed paper 
containers, display trays, packages, 
etc., for self-service in the markets 
and stores after the war. This is 
going to be a tremendous field, many 
users of paper products predict. 
Forward - looking paper companies 
have already made extensive studies 
of “pre-packaging,” self-service con- 
veniences, etc. 


Waterproof and vaporproof paper 
and paperboard and some of the 
high strength V-box and other con- 
tainers developed in the war are ex- 
pected to have extensive civilian 
use. Hinde-Dauch Paper Co. has 
been a leader in developing new 
techniques for “pre-packaging” of 
all kinds of goods, thus saving much 
labor and time in handling from 
manufacturer to consumer. 


What many in the industry feel 
about paper packaging has been typ- 
ically expressed by L. W. Suther- 
land, chairman of the board of the 
Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. He believes that the future 
of the paper industry in general is 
bright, but is particularly optimis- 
tic for the carton and container 
branch. He believes that paper will 
retain a great part of the field in 
which it has entered as a substitute. 
He points to one instance of a man- 
ufacturer who used nothing but tin 
cans before the war and has al- 
ready offered to sign a contract for 
several million paper containers for 
deliveries after the war. There are, 
he says, many similar instances. 


In attempting to get a line on the 
opinions of the food and food mer- 
chandising fields as to paper pack- 
aging, PULP & PAPER INDUS- 
TRY made many inquiries among 
the prospective users. 


FPR 


3900r ar 


The meat packing industry ex- 
pects, for instance, that the use of 
new packaging materials will gradu- 
ally increase in the postwar period 
over the pre-war levels. For a num- 
ber of years there has been a trend 
in that industry toward packaging 
a greater number of meat products. 
The actual volume may be small in 
the initial peace years, but some 
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The military need of paperboard 
was demonstrated in the second 
quarter 1945 pulp allocations, which 
were cut 103,000 tons for paper, 
whereas they were increased by 21,- 
000 tons for paperboard. 


PAPERBOARD 
PRODUCTION 





packers are already anticipating go- 
ing into quick frozen, fresh meat 
and the ready-cut fresh meat field. 
It is said, too, that most packers 
are being open-minded on the sub- 
ject of a more satisfactory contain- 
er for lard. 
Grocery Field 

Opportunities in the grocery field 

appear endless. Says Carl W. Dip- 








US 
CONTAINER 
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man, editor of The Progressive Gro- 
cer: “When once we pass from the 
period of shortage to one of plenty, 
we expect a sharp increase in the 
use of paper in the food industry. 
Then for many years after the war 
we expect a gradual, but continu- 
ous increase in the consumption of 
paper for the production, process- 
ing, and distribution of food. 

“In retail stores self-service and 
cash-carry merchandising call for a 
rising paper consumption by mer- 
chants for bundling consumers’ 




















packages. We expect the cash-carry 
and self-service trends to continue 
and to increase. 

“Immediately after the war there 
is expected a marked increase in the 
number of processed foods avail- 
able. There will be perhaps hun- 
dreds of new products on the mar- 
ket, nearly all packaged. Of course 
some of these packaged foods will 
require metal and glass containers, 
but a great many will require paper 
and cellulose enclosures. 

“The food trade expects a rapid 


expansion of the frozen food in- 
dustry. At the consumer level this 
expansion will require more paper 
products for processing foods in 
locker plants and home freezers. 
Commercial packers of frozen foods 
will apparently enjoy a tremendous 
increase in their business. 

“We look to a sharp increase in 
the packaging of some foods that 
heretofore have been largely sold 
in bulk. Among them are fresh 
fruits, vegetables, meats, and other 
items. Some of the packaging will 
be done by original producers and 
processors, yet a great deal of it 
will take place in retail stores. This 
will call for an increase in the con- 
sumption of packaging materials of 
all kinds, with both the original 
packer and the retailer. 

“There should be an increase in 
the self-service of fresh meats, fruits, 
delicatessen items and similar lines 
in our retail stores. To prepare these 
foods for self-servicing merchandis- 
ing will require substantial quan- 
tities of paper and cellulose car- 
tons, cups, and various kinds of con- 
tainers. Consumer containers for 
such items as eggs, beverages and 
other products, should also be pop- 
ular.” 

Jerry H. Young, whose merchan- 
dising manual represents more than 
20,000 cooperative grocers in the 
Chicago area, believes that there is 
no question about the fact that war- 
time operations have given the home 
maker a new insight into the im- 
portance of visibility in packaged 
foods. Cellophane, parchment, glas- 
sine and perhaps even transparent 
plastics, he believes, will be serious 
contenders for extensive postwar 
package business. 

Frozen Foods 

Some figures on the frozen fruit 
pack are of significance. About 50% 
of the frozen fruit pack in the U. S. 
is produced in Washington and 
Oregon and a table on page 108 
shows how rapidly paper has ad- 
vanced as a packaging material in 
comparison with wood and tin. 

It is possible that some of the 
packers who formerly used tin cans, 
but who have learned to use and 
like fibre packages, will continue to 
utilize paper when tin is once more 
available. 

The trend toward self-service in 
food stores will bring marked 
changes in the packaging and dis- 
play of frozen foods, according to 
M. C. Pollock, of the cellophane 
division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 

Surveys indicate a desire on the 
part of self-service food stores to 
show as much frozen food as pos- 
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CORRECT VAT DESIGN INSURES CLEAN PULP 
MULTIVAT — ECCENTRIC DRIVE = FLAT SCREEN 


PATENTED 


e A study of the above diagram will reveal the superiorities of the SMYTHE 
MULTIVAT FLAT SCREEN vat design. 

e THE SMYTHE SCREEN has a proven, effective eccentric driving motion, posi- 
tively actuating the diaphragms— LOW MAINTENANCE due to adequate line 
shaft bearings and oversize eccentrics. 


e@ Progressive mills in the Pacific Northwest are setting new production records with 
this screen. 


e ANALYZE — INVESTIGATE — INQUIRE of those using the SMYTHE 
MULTIVAT FLAT SCREEN. 


e BUILT ON THE PACIFIC COAST For U. S. Mills. CANADIAN OPERA- 
TORS refer inquiries to our CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE and BUILDER: 
HYDRO-TURBINE CO., LTD., 921 Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 


RAY SMYTHE 


501 Park Bldg. Portland 5, Ore. — Beacon 0502 


Representing — 
ATWOOD & MORRILL CO., Salem, Mass....... VALVES 
wate we UM CO., Niagara Falls, 5 eee SPECIAL WHEELS 
MAGNUS METAL CORP., Fitchburg, Mass....... “HARDY” PRODUCT 
HEPPENST ALL he £05 pPittsbur “See FORGINGS, SHEAR KNIVES, DIE BLOCKS 
NORTMANN DUFFKE Co., ilwaukee, a PERFORATED A 
RICE BARTON CORP. Worcester, Mass......... PAPER MACHINER 
SHENANGO-PENN MOLD co., Dover, Ohio badeade CENTRIFUGAL BRASS and ALLOY CASTINGS 
COLLAPSIBLE WINDER SHAFTS and STOCK VALVES 


PAXTON-MITCHELL CO. .......ccccccccccccsces ROD PACKING 
KOPPERS COMPANY .......cccsccbeccccvcsccces PISTON RINGS 
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sible, he said. As a consequence, 
many ingenious retailers have alter- 
ed present-type cabinets so that cus- 
tomers can both see the packages 
and serve themselves. Special units 
have been installed by numerous re- 
tailers, he said. 


Manufacturers of refrigeration 
equipment for retail stores, recog- 
nizing the need for improved meth- 
ods of displaying frozen foods, are 
developing cases that combine maxi- 
mum self-service display value with 
the necessary degree of refrigeration 
to hold foods in the frozen state. 

Packaging of frozen foods is also 
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due for some radical changes, he 
predicted, to keep step with the 
trend toward open display. He said 
that the special conditions of self- 
service operations impose certain 
requirements on packaging and dis- 
play to which the frozen food pro- 
cessor must gear his product in or- 
der to fit into this method of mer- 
chandising. 

Fast turnover is one of the prime 
requirements of self-service, explain- 
ed Mr. Pollock, adding that to ac- 
celerate fast turnover, the package 
must command attention, tell its 
own story, have convenience value, 


and offer the necessary degree of 
protection. 

Wider use of transparent films in 
food packaging, with newer, war- 
developed films broadening the field 
in specialized applications, is fore- 
seen by the du Pont company. 

New type films with improvements 
beyond those now generally known 
will become available as standard 
commercial materials. It is expected 
the newer films will broaden the 
field of transparent packaging mate- 
rials instead of resolving themselves 
as competitive to previously estab- 
lished types. 

Technical progress in the devel- 
opment of new transparent films has 
been very rapid. 


Postwar Prospects 


Western Canner & Packer invites 
attention to certain readjustments 
which will take place in food pro- 
duction after the war. It says: “In 
food production, the war has result- 
ed in (a) a very large expansion in 
vegetable dehydration—from a pre- 
war of 5,000,0000 Ibs. of vegetables 
a year to about 250,000,000 Ibs. a 
year today; (b) a considerable gain 
in canned vegetable output—from 
160,000,000 cases prewar to 220,000,- 
000 cases today; (c) no important 
change in the total canned fruit and 
fruit juice pack; (d) some expansion 
in dried fruits—from 500,000 tons 
prewar to 600,000 tons today; (e) 
a large gain in dried beans and 
peas—from 800,000 tons prewar to 
1,600,000 tons today; (f) a slight de- 
cline in canned fish packs, due to 
cuts in salmon packs largely; (g) a 
large jump in glassed food packs— 
from 90,000,000 cases prewar to 
150,000,000 cases today; (h) a large 
gain in frozen vegetable packs, from 
80,000,000 Ibs. prewar to 220,000,- 
000 lbs. in 1943, probably nearly 
300,000,000 Ibs. in 1944; (i) an in- 
crease in frozen fruit production 
from 150,000,000 lbs. prewar to 220,- 
000,000 in 1943 and probably 300,- 
000,000 in 1944. These are total U. 
S. figures, in round numbers. 


“Postwar there will be some re- 
adjustments. Probably (a) a sharp 
decline in vegetable dehydration, 
not to the prewar level, but well 
below the wartime maximum; (b) 
some decline in canned vegetable 
output, because the present produc- 
tion is supplying armed forces and 
civilians; (c) smaller packs of some 
canned fruits and juices, larger out- 
puts of others, to maintain the pres- 
ent output level; (d) return of dried 
fruit packs to prewar level; (a) re- 
turn of dried beans and peas to near 
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WHERE will you start 


|\\ TO MODERNIZE YOUR PAPER MILL ? 














Perhaps you will jhayé t4 eMablish your own priority system for taking care 
of first needs figst.. And that won’t be easy! Production efficiency and 
operating economies Yepend upon so many factors . . . hoods, dryers, felts, 
heating, ventilation, yorking cgnditions! Why not ask ROSS to help you 
survey your requitementy? Yogéther we can set up a plan for systematic 
modernization em ying\the& newest methods for improving and increasing 
quality and quantity of\ preduation. 






We are worki orésightéd mills on such plans for needed 
equipment as soon i ed for release. 


J. 0. ROS BINEERING CORPORATION 


me 
Nn ail” © 








Machine Room Ventilation: 


Ross-Briner Economizers; Paper ENGINEERING CORP. 


Machine Hoods: Ross -Grewin comin . 
. \ p DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF AIR PROCESSING S$ 
yatem: apor Absorption Sys- 
lem; Felt Drying System; Paper / 350 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Hur idify ing; Calender Cooling: 201 N. Wells St., Chicago-6 © 79 Milk St., Boston-9 © 12953 Greeley Ave., Detroit-3 


General Heating; Unit Heaters. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED — Dominion Square Bldg. Montreal, PQ 
CARRIER -- ROSS ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLANO 
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PRODUCTION OF CONSUMER CONTAINERS, 1940-1944 tainly they will have the help of 


large industries using paper and 





























1940 1943 1944 (Est.) : 
Kind of Container— | Unit Quantity Index Quantity Index Quantity Index nie oe nage g. : 
° 
Metal cans _.__.__- Thous. tons steel 2,180 100 1,686 77 2,044 94 not want the consumer to feel that 
ee ER ne Thous. gross. 143,929 100 216,151 150 226,250 157 these products are carried in “sub. 
’ : ” ‘ 
a oe ak Million units 5,677 100 7,898 139 8625 152 Stitute” materials. 
Glass containers Ie: Thous. gross 52,116 100 92,707 178 104,000 200 For years the Pacific Coast fisher- 
= ane ag seals _ beg gross 10,000 100 31,836 318 st 235 ies have been chiefly noted for their 
te? aan ts mace 2 shaman a — ree So production of tinned salmon, tuna 
> << “uepiarmmeamnans "aie eS eae ee “ee 20,700 and sardines. Its marketing of fresh 
Liquid tight cylinder fish, exclusive of halibut which is 
Prtcony 4 ‘eiasioianaeaal ss. ... na. = ------ aa. 32,500 sent frozen to national markets, has 
food containers... Tons —_...... ie) eee ae 92,400 mever compared with the industry 
Ice cream, frozen on the Atlantic coast. Already we 
food, butter cartons Tons i ee ee Oa... “se 117,400 -... find this changing. One large Pa- 
Milk bottle plug caps Tons... a a 27,900 - cific Coast fishing firm ‘is undergoin 
Folding boxes Thous. tons. 1,398 100 1,722 123 1,773 127 t “a 8g i ; E g 
Set-up boxes Thous. tons 613 100 600 98 498 81 tremendous physical expansion ased 
Fiber cans and tubes Thous. tons. na. __. er 360. almost entirely upon an idea for 
Groc. & variety bags Thous. tons 606 100 518 85 317 52 ackaging fresh fish in paper car- 
Specialty flexible con- ne ems Pap 
tainers, inc., hand- f 
made bags & car- It was the war itself which show- 
ton liners _... .... Thous. tons. na  — aS =. 126 ed the world what paper could do 
ny  ~itheoaneenl Tons silt 2s - as packaging. Cartridge cases, ra- 
Collapsible tubes ____ Thous. gross. 3,755 100 5,050 134 5,565 148 tion boxes, containers for medical 
ga ae supplies, these and many other items 
a. alla e. . . ee 
Suesest Gheninn at © - are required in great quantities and 
under very adverse conditions as to 
OREGON-WASHINGTON FROZEN FOOD PACKS shipping and climates. Military se- 
een curity has more often than not laid 
eee (About 50% of U. S. total) a cloak of secrecy over paper’s ac- 
‘inci Tin Paper complishments in war packaging, but 
barrel can box and Total when the real story is told much 
pack pack carton pack — pack more of the resistance to paper pack- 
Year— Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs : : Sea 
Pk. ake I. aging will have been eliminated. 
ize-s0 anes . 33,400,000 11,510,000 25,000 44,935,000 
|, a eee 7,047,000 692,000 44,104,000 
1936-40 _ 39,900,000 10,910,000 8,165,000 58,975,000 New Paper Uses 
1943 59,146,000 3,332,000 39,062,000 101,540,000 Radio and electrical fields are now 





prewar level; (f) recovery of can- 
ned fish packs to prewar level; (a) 
continuation of glassed food packs 
at levels now being maintained; (h) 
continuation of frozen vegetable 
packs at present level postwar, and 
perhaps some increase; (i) contin- 
ued increase postwar in frozen fruit 
packs.” 


Glass-Tin Competition 


A great pre-war advantage of 
metal containers was due to the de- 
velopment of modern high-speed 
machinery for packaging. Can-clos- 
ing machines were, and are, highly 
mechanized and very fast. However, 
during the war the builders of wrap- 
ping and sealing machines for paper 
containers have largely caught up. 
The tin can line leads in the food 
field, but the gap is ever lessening. 
In certain non-edible products pa- 
per packaging machinery equals or 
exceeds the production possible with 
glass or tin. 

The paper industry has been rea- 
sonably quick to present cylindrical 
and rectangular types of contain- 
ers. Bags have been increasing in 
use, especially due to the “loose- 


freeze” method. But, as was brought 
out several times at the national 
convention of the Packaging Insti- 
tute last fall, there is much to be 
done in educating the public to the 
fact that paper containers are ac- 
ceptable, especially for food. For 
example, the Borden Co. is perfect- 
ly satisfied with board containers 
with a bag liner for packaging malt- 
ed milk for the soda fountain trade. 
Not only is the container cheaper 
than the old metal package, but it 
keeps the product quite as well. But 
the soda fountain owners don’t be- 
lieve in it. Result: Borden will re- 
turn to metal after the war. “We're 
selling malted milk,” one executive 
of the company put it. “We haven’t 
got time to sell paper containers.” 

Misguided writers in the trade 
press going to users of containers 
persist in referring to paper con- 
tainers as “substitute containers.” 
No question about it, observers in 
marketing say, the board container 
people and the makers of paper car- 
tons must jump to sell the market 
just as completely as they took a 
larce segment of the business away 
from the wooden box industry. Cer- 


making considerable use of paper in such 
items as fiber conduit, fibre connectors 
with rubber rings, fiber caps and elbows, 
radio speaker housings, protectors for 
loud speaker magnets, speaker cones, 
flashlight holders and cases, electrical 
fence controllers, insulator boxes, panel 
boards, reflectors for lighting fixtures, 
telephone sets, and instrument cases. 


Vital War Goods 


@ Add to vital war goods — new emer- 
gency airfield runway material made most 
ly of tar-soaked paper. Also, 52 pounds 
of paper cover for shipping each Red 
Cross ambulance. Pulp and paper are 
said now to go into 700,000 necessities 
of war. 


Wasted Waste Paper 


New York newspapers scolded its citi- 
zens for dumping about 1,000 tons of 
waste paper out of windows on V-E 
Day, and an unestimated amount on the 
following, so-called “official” V-E Day. 
The press reminded celebrants that 1,000 
tons of paper would provide 20,000 
blood plasma containers, make several 
thousand cartons for 75mm shells, and 
make, among other things, 150,000 
boxes for lifeboats—all for use in the 
war against Japan. Actually, however 
New York’s celebration was much re- 
strained, and the shadow of the Pacific 
war definitely kept many more thous- 
ands of tons of paper from going out 
the windows of Manhattan and environs. 
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Cc. A. (CLIFF) NICHOLS A. G. (AL) VEZZANI 
Field Service Shop Technician 


HUNTINGTON RUBBER MILLS, Ine. «.», 


Telephone MAin 2166 


35 West Lander Street 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


e RUBBER COVERED ROLLS e PROTECTIVE LINING and COVERS 
e MARINE and MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 


Huntington Rubber Mills (Ore.) Huntington Rubber Mills of Canada Ltd. (Bs. c.) | 


Tel. Atwater 2313 Tel. Coquitlam 56 
7100 S. W. Macadam Ave., Portland 1, Oregon Port Coquitlam British Columbia 


Protective Coverings — Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Protective Coverings — Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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EXPORTS and IMPORTS--Lowest in 20 Years 
But mid-1945 Finds Both Turning Upward 


Production and consumption of 
paper and paperboard in the United 
States have been of such tremendous 
volume—in comparison with the rest 
of the world—that exports and im- 
ports of paper and board seem al- 
most insignificant in their impor- 
tance to this country. But even com- 
paratively minor shifts in these cate- 
gories can have an important bear- 
ing on the prosperity of the indus- 
try and employment of American 
labor. 


Since the beginning of the war 
there have rarely been any official 
figures released. Some releases have 
been the result of agitation in Con- 
gress and in the press. This has 
given rise to a great deal of exag- 
geration, especially as to the news- 
print situation. The department on 
newsprint in this issue deals with 
that subject at more length and re- 
veals that U. S. newspapers have not 
really suffered because of any di- 
versions of newsprint to other coun- 
tries or because of a slight slacken- 
ing of imports from Canada. 


The issue of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements and the overall ques- 
tion of relief for the liberated coun- 
tries in Europe and elsewhere, how- 
ever, raised some serious foreign 
trade problems. Exports of pulp 
and paper threatened to get out of 
hand, but the end of the European 
war—making possible use of Swed- 
ish paper and pulp—and the strong 
representations made in Washing- 
ton by thé paper industry, has im- 
proved the outlook. 


There probably will be exports of 
quantities of paper to Europe and 
Latin American countries, but the 
fantastic figures bruited about in 
Washington early in the year are 
going to be considerably whittled 


PAPER AND PAPERBOARD: 


Production in Selected European Countries 


(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
































: Production 
Count 
nd : 1937 

Austria - 346, 386 
Bell Sitti Hce en cnncncceuneenses 263,670 
Czechoslovakia - 349,429 
Denmark---------- ereceeencnce 84,667 
Finland---- 834,368 
France------ wee - a/ 936,900 
Germany------ - 3,933,238 
Italy------------------- ----- 562,791 
Netherlands----- 268,708 
Norway----------------------- 512,799 
Russia------ - 1,007,503 
Sweden-------- 1,172,497 
United Kingdom------- a b/_ 2,575,000 

Total---------- eoceennne 12,847,956 





a/ 1929 production, latest available data. 


Production is 


believed to have increased considerably since then. 


b/ 1935 vroduction, latest available data. 


Source: 
World Paper Con 


down. As far as immediate relief 
aborad is concerned, the govern- 
ment has agreed to heed the indus- 
try’s desire to serve “natural” mar-’ 
kets. Pulp has a “natural” maixet 
in Latin America; paper may have 
to some extent in Europe. Imports 
however, posed different problems. 
D. K. Brown, president of the Amer- 
ican Paper & Pulp Assn. and of 
Neenah Paper Co., told a Washing- 
ton hearing on the trade agreements 
that “the paper and pulp industry 


TOTAL VALUE OF U. S. PULP AND PAPER FOREIGN TRADE 


(Imports are chiefly newsprint and pulp) 
(in Millions of Dollars) 


300 


200 


IMPORTS 


150 


EXPORTS 


° 
1926 


Sowce US Department of Commerce 





Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
tio ’ 1927-38. 


has no quarrel with the argument 
that we must have more internation- 
al trade if there is to be peace on 
earth and that the United States 
cannot, year after year, export un- 
less it imports in substantially equal 
dollar volume so as to create dol- 
lar exchange with which payment 
can be made for our imports. 


“But the industry does believe,” 
he said, “that tremendous paper im- 
ports created by earlier trade agree- 
ments prove that the industry has 
already contributed far more than 
its share toward this objective, and 
that the American people have no 
desire further to displace American 
paper and pulp employes and lose 
a basic American industry in an at- 
tempt to reach this goal.” 


Tables accompanying this article 
show that there have been no really 
established trends over the past 50 
years in foreign trade in paper ex- 
cept the steadily increased imports 
of newsprint from Canada. 


Export Trend 
Exports of all types of paper are 














GRAYS HARBOR DIVISION 


Hoquiam, Washington 


PORT ANGELES DIVISION 
Port Angeles, Washington 


SHELTON DIVISION 
Shelton, Washington 


FERNANDINA DIVISION 


Fernandina, Florida O 
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Sales and Executive Offices: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 
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DISSOLVING PULPS 


for conversion into 
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Photographic Papers 
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PAPER AND PAPERBOARD: Annual rate of United States Production Based on Highest 
Quarterly Production Attained in the Last Six Months of 1941 
and First Six Months of 1942. 
(Tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
: Highest Quarterly : Anmal Rate Based 

3 Production, 1941-1942 : on Highest Quarterly 
Grade 3 an H Production 
* Period * Production + 1941-1942 * 
Total Paper and Paperboard----------- -- 4,941,709 19,766,836 
Total Paper----------- oo 7 2,565,902 10,263,608 
Newsprint------ cen 4th Qt. 1941 255,354 1,021,416 
Groundwood----------------------- lst Qt. 1942 174,049 696,196 
set eran a Ast Qt. 1942 533,449 2,133,796 
Fine e--- Ist Qt. 1942 280 , 630 1,122,520 
Coarse---------- e--- lst Qt. 1942 647,446 2,589,784 
Shipping Sack-------------------- 2nd Qt. 1942 78,443 313,772 
Special Industrial------- en lst Qt. 1942 54,940 219,760 
Sanitary------------------------- 2nd Qt. 1942 212,387 849, 548 
Tissue --- Ath Qt. 1941 48,075 192,300 
Absorbent---- 4th Qt. 1941 36,422 145,688 
Building Paper Ist Qt. 1942 244,707 978,828 
Total Paperboard -- -- 2,375,807 9,503 ,228 
Container Board- st Qt. 1942 1,085,079 4.5340, 316 
Folding Boxboard lst Qt. 1942 488,841 1,955,364 
Set-up Boxboard Ist Qt. 1942 318,031 1,272,124 
Cardboard Ath Qt. 1941 19,629 78,516 
Miscellaneous Board 4th Qt. 1941 209,715 838,860 
Building Board 2nd Qt. 1942 254,512 1,018,048 








* It is recognized that the total rate attained by adding production during each 
highest quarter for the period under consideration may permit some duplication 


where shifts in production of paper or paperboard have taken place. 


It is felt, 


however, that such duplication is not of sufficient importance to mak 
nificant change in the data shown. - : a 


somewhat higher in war years than 
previously. Good neighbor policy 
with Latin America and propaganda 
aims abroad in conduct of the war 
have been influences in this regard. 
Paperboard and bag exports took a 
big jump 1939-41, but army demand 
at home cut this down. Some other 
grades of paper followed similar 
trends, exports dropping off as needs 
at home increased. 


During the past year, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce released the first 
official data since the war started 
on exports. These are shown in a 
full page table with this article, 
showing some interesting trends 
through 1943, on wood, pulp, dif- 
ferent paper grades and various con- 
verted products. Thus far this year, 
there has been no further informa- 
tion divulged to bring the statistics 
up to date, except in the case of 
newsprint. 


Total exports of the major cate- 
gories of paper were 258,063 tons 
in 1943 compared with 258,586 tons 
in 1939, a decline of a fraction of a 
per cent. Newsprint exports were 
161% higher in 1943 than in 1939, 
but dropped off in 1944 to only 31,- 
000 tons (4,000 tons less than in 
1943). As a group, wrapping pa- 
per registered a 42% gain in 1943 
over 1939, with greaseproof and 
waterproof papers rising 276% and 
kraft wrapping 58%, but wrapping, 
except kraft, falling 28%. 

Total paperboard exports in 1943 
were 10% below 1939. While kraft 
container board exports dropped 
46% in 1943 compared with 1939, 
the other types of paperboard in- 
creased during the same period. 

It is likely that the export pic- 
ture will change very rapidly, with 
the European war over, with some 
grades moving upward sharply. 


Foreign Competition 


The paper industry was, naturally, 
more concerned over imports. Be- 
cause of paper trade agreements, 
imports of paper and pulp into the 
United States are far larger than 
the imports of any other commodity. 
In 1938, for example, importations 
of paper and pulp amounted to over 
$185,750,000, approximately 25% 
more than the. importation of cof- 
fee, the next largest commodity and 
still a larger percentage above cane 
sugar, crude rubber and raw silk, 
the three next largest importations; 
all of which are produced either in 
very small quantity or not at all in 
the United States. Paper and pulp 
imports were over twice as large 
as those of chemicals, which con- 
stitute the second largest importa- 
tion of manufactured goods pro- 
duced in substantial quantity in the 
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High over enemy-held terrain, aerial photographers fly on reconnaissance missions... 
bring back accurate pictures of landing beaches, strategic targets . . . take the blinders off 
our bombers and invading forces! Their precious films are rushed to the darkroom the 
moment they land, prints are made on high-speed photographic paper. From these prints 
are assembled photo mosaics—combination maps composed of many separate photo- 
graphs carefully matched and fitted together. Now, with complete foreknowledge of 
enemy shores and inland areas, invasion plans may be laid. 
This is just another way in which paper plays its part in 
planning the attack, just another way in which the essential 
paper industry is bringing nearer the day of final victory. 
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F. C. Huyck & Sons is proud to be serving an industry so es- F.C. HUYCK & SONS 


sential to the war program. Our skill, our facilities and our 


: . ; ' Kenwood Milis 
75 years of experience are always available in solving the 
special felt problems created by urgent wartime paper needs. Albany New York 
1379 S £€ VEN Poa ioe pe 


Pacifie Coast Representatives: Pacific Coast Supply Co., Public Service Bldg., Portiand, Ore.; 343 Sansome St., San Francisco, Oalif. 
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United States. That last pre-war 
year is no exception; the facts are 
the same for the ten-year period, 
1930 to 1939. No other imported 
commodity came anywhere near 
equaling paper and pulp. During 
that same period the net dollar ex- 
change created by the absorption of 
imported paper and pulp by the pa- 
per market of the United States was 
$1,635,889,799. Total imports in 
these years were $1,957,438,412 and 
exports only $321,548,613. 


In discussing Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements, D. K. Brown pointed 
out that the paper industry is par- 
ticularly sensitive to foreign com- 
petition. 

“It is unique,” he said, “among 
American industries in being forced 
to compete with foreign nations 
whose production methods and abil- 
ities are identical with ours, but 
whose wage rates are substantially 
lower than the wage rates of Amer- 
ican workers in comparable jobs. 
The result of this situation invari- 
ably is that the country with the 
lowest wages and the poorest stand- 
ard of living is automatically the 
lowest cost producer of paper. Every 
papermaking country in the world 
is a lower cost producer of paper 


than the United States.” 


NET DOLLAR EXCHANGE CREATED 
BY U. S. PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


(Dotlar value of imports less dollar value 
of exports) 





1926 $229,212,000 
1927 230,640,000 
1928 231,665,000 
1929 239,231,000 
1930 219,902,000 
1931 174,679,000 
1932 130,500,000 

Source: “Foreign Commerce and Navigation 


of the United States,” Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 


1933 $124,308,000 
1934 130,764,000 
1935 145,068,000 
1936 174,228,000 
1937 199,785,000 
1938 161,785,000 
1939 174,871,000 





In a recent report by the Amer- 
ican Paper & Pulp Assn., it was con- 
tended that the paper industry was 
already absorbing its full share of 
imports. It stated: 


“Owing to the inclusion of stand- 
ard newsprint and wood pulp in the 
free list, the U. S. paper market 
absorbed the highest imports of any 
commodity market during the pre- 
war 1930’s. The net dollar exchange 
thus created, after deducting ex- 
ports taken from this pulp and pa- 
per market, was $161,785,000 in 
1938; a prewar maximum of $239,- 
231,000 was reached in 1929 and a 
prewar minimum of $124,308,000 
was set in 1933. 

“This dollar exchange was avail- 
able to foreign buyers of exports 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


of materials other than pulp and 
paper. The net dollar exchange 
created in the years 1930 to 1939 
was $1,635,790,000. This represented 
a sizable contribution by the paper 
market to the cause of world trade 
expansion. 


“The weakening of the present 
tariffs on paper and paperboard 
would undoubtedly lead to large 
imports of these commodities, as 
has been demonstrated in the case 
of wood pulp and standard news- 
print.” 


Since the bulk of the finished pro- 
ducing capacity in Holland, Ger- 
many and Russia has been destroy- 
ed, the only important sources will 
be in North America and an unprec- 
edented detnand for paper will cen- 
ter here. Besides Japanese war uses, 
consumption in Europe will rise rap- 


Present and Future 


idly as rehabilitation in damaged 
areas proceeds. On top of that will 
come an urgent call for paper from 
areas that have accumulated large 
cash balances, which so far they 
have been unable to spend. Among 
these are India, the Near and Mid- 
dle East, Australia, Spain and South 


America. 


Much of the increase in the Latin 
American demand is expected to 
hold into the postwar period because 
per capita income in those countries 
is not likely to recede to prewar 
levels. Their per capita consump- 
tion of finished paper in 1937 was 
only 13.7 pounds as contrasted with 
a North American figure of 241.9. 
Brazil and the Argentine have in- 
creased their paper producing ca- 
pacity during the war but both are 
still far below domestic needs. 


Of British Paper Industry 


Here are excerpts from a review of 
the paper industry in Great Britain dur- 
ing 1944 and expression of its fond 
hopes for the future, as published in 
The World’s Paper Trade Review: 


“While certain sections of the indus- 
try have suffered very much more than 
others, and while worth recognizing, in- 
deed, that, owing to war demands, some 
sections of the industry are on by no 
means an unsatisfactory basis on the 
whole, the necessary (possibly some peo- 
ple might say, by the way, unnecessary) 
restrictions of the Control, and of export 
licensing, have undoubtedly affected the 
industry. 


“Difficulties caused by shortage of coal 
from time to time, poor quality of coal, 
lack of transport and delay in transport, 
and, above all, the labor situation have 
greatly aggravated the already numerous 
cares of the mill manager and the execu- 
tives of the industry as a whole. 


“The bedrock of necessary production 
has been reached. There could be no 
possible further production without grave 
effects on the war effort and that stand- 
ard of wellbeing which is regarded as 
the minimum for the country. In fact, 
such has been the position that we have 
arrived at a stage where is such a short- 
age of absolutely essential text books 
and other literature necessary for the 
country that there is only one direction 
in which there could possibly be any 
modification, and that modification must 
be upwards. That is the essential pre- 


requisite for rehabilitation of the indus- 
try. 

“There have been several very impor- 
tant orders which have had important 
effects on the industry, but there has 
been nothing of a revolutionary char- 
acter. 

Postwar Expansion 


“The industry, like any other con- 
trolled industry, is impatient of control, 
but recognizes that there is no alterna- 
tive at the present time. 


“One feature which the industry does 
think should be stressed, and stressed to 
the utmost, is that there should be a 
wellnigh complete re-orientation of Con- 
trol outlook. This is essential because 
the restrictive policy which has neces- 
sarily been pursued so far will have to 
be turned over to a policy of expansion, 
and expansion at a quick rate so that 
the industry can reach full rehabilitation 
at the earliest possible date. 


“H.M. Government has seen fit to dis- 
close in recent weeks certain figures of 
export during the war. These are simply 
appalling. : 

“We can fully understand that there 
have been immense difficulties in the way 
of export during the war; but the time 
has now come when, if this essential of 
British wellbeing is to be restored, some- 
thing simply must be done to continue 
our contacts with out markets in the Em- 
pire and in other countries which have 
for many years relied upon British 
goods.” 


BRITISH EXPORTS OF PAPER AND PAPERBOARD 





m—Quantity (Cwr.) ‘ 


TO— 1942 1943 





Value 


1944 1942 1943 1944 





13,744 
30,202 
26,769 


7,169 
25,678 
21,275 


United States 
Argentine 


6,077 
27,544 
16,035 


$173,175 
387,483 
247,371 


$113,089 
324,267 
215,857 


$102,541 
337,664 
162,562 





Total—All Countries 748,167 554,221 


524,307 


4,970,029 4,071,124 4,051,923 





Source: British Board of Trade. 
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f the Census, United States Department of Commerce. 
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HESSE-ERSTED IRON WORKS, INC. 


ANNOUNCES 


the change in the name of the corporation to 


f 
Western 4 


MACHINERY + CORPORATION 








“EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRY” 
FABRICATORS « DESIGNERS * MACHINISTS 


816 S. E. Taylor St. 
PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
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PACIFIC COAST PULP INDUSTRY--- 





PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


More is Made, More Taken for Guns 


Total Pacific Coast pulp produc- 
tion in 1944 was 1,979,450 tons as 
compared with 1,942,358 tons in 
1943. Thus, the 1944 production 
for the entire Coast, including Bri- 
tish Columbia, again was less than 
in 1940, 1941 and 1942, when 24% 
to 2% million tons were made. 

For Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, pulp production totaled 
1,644,531 tons, an increase of 123,- 
000 tons over 1943. The increase 
was almost entirely in Washington 
state — in fact that state’s increase 
was more than 103,000 tons over the 
1943 production and it was due 
principally to reopening of the kraft 
pulp mill of St. Regis Paper Co. at 
Tacoma in the spring of 1944 and 
the earlier reopening of the Scott 
Paper Co.’s subsidiary mill at Ana- 





Normally one-quarter of the mar- 
ket pulp for North American paper 
mills comes from the Pacific Coast 
pulp industry but the customers of 
these mills have had to surrender a 
big proportion of their supplies dur- 
ing the war years to the smokeless 
powder arsenals. 

How much is a military secret. 
But it can be stated that in 1945 
about four times as much smokeless 
powder was being made from wood 
pulp as in 1942. Eighty-five per 


cent of this was coming from Pacific 
Coast mills and the remainder from 
kraft pulp mills in Louisiana. 

The Office of the Chief of Ord- 
nance, War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., authorized the disclosure 
that the Soundview Pulp Co. of Ev- 
erett, Wash., the Longview, Wash., 
pulp mill of Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., and the Hoquiam, Wash., mill 
of Rayonier Incorporated, as well as 
International Paper Co. and Gaylord 
Container Corp. in Louisiana were 


PACIFIC COAST MILL CAPACITIES 
(In Tons Per Day) 


(These are capacities reported to PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY by United States (Pacific 
Coast) and British Columbia mills as of May 1 of each year. The table also shows increases and 


decreases from previous years.) 












































cortes. 1941 1942 1943 1944. 1945 
There was some increase in Ore- a os nga _.......-. 1908 2163(+255) 2178(+ 15) 2228(+ 50) 2437(+209) 
raw line in the im- BI- Sulphite_.._._. 2290 2240(+150) 2340(—100) 2360(+ 20) 2468(+108) 
see as eich i ae oy te m- — Sulphate __.. 1380 1560(+180) 1600(+ 40) 1600 1540(— 60) 
portant Dritis olumbia pulp iM- Groundwood _.........- 2235 2291(+ 56) 2251(— 40) 2275(+ 24) 2190(— 85) 
dustry. SE Cie etic ae ae 65 75(+ 10) 75 
The Pacific states pulpwood in- — 
edinialinn atten endl al Wek taded Total Pulp... 7878 8519(+641) 8434(— 85) 8538(+104) 8710(+172) 
309,677,000 feet (about 516,000 P 
cords), averaging about 2/2 months S oval 963 1024(+ 61) 922(—102) 922 959(+ 37) 
: ulphite T é2(— 
supply. It was less on the Columbia  Suithate _. 830 850(+ 20) 865(+ 15) 865 865 
and Willamette—more on Puget Newsprint _ 1805 1756(— 49) 1753(— 3) 1753 1925(+172) 
Sound. And this critical situation Paperboard = 1468 1468 1483(+ 15) 1503(+ 20) 1582(+ 79) 
teriorated steadil since then, Book Paper _____ : 105 95(— 10) 95 105(+ 10) 53(— 52) 
deterio b y > Ochers _ a 705 804(+ 99) 923(+ 94) 911(— 12) 1088(+177) 
owing to shortages of manpower, 
equipment, etc. Total Paper 5876 5997(+121) 6041(+ 44) 6059(+ 18) 6472(+413) 
U. S. PACIFIC COAST WOOD PULP PRODUCTION, 1923-1944. 
Tons of 2,000 Ibs. 
Tees 299,596 1930... ...._ ........ $15,069 a _.; B5o3902 
a aes nee 309,433 |. | ee eee 817,548 ee eee _ 1,087,747 
Wee se 322,594 | ees 607,662 So — 1,384,147 
OS 378,005 Re 773,102 1940 1,839,263 
OS REA 449,218 EE 935,033 wed . rye 
1928 562,514 BT iaihiciachnnivinetioin 1,011,421 — — 1,521,531 
en te cen rane 780,494 SOE se 1,198,431 1944 a EGRESS 
—Source, U. S. Pulp Producers Assn. 
PACIFIC COAST PULP PRODUCTION — 1930-1944 
Pacific Coast States and British Columbia 
(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Washing 566,137 580,016 420,529 583,770 709,380 775,722 895,797 
Oregon and California ___ 248,952 237,532 187,133 189,332 240,167 262,221 302,634 
British Columbia — ~~~. 335,429 310,029 259,586 343,897 383,818 377,522 416,433 
Total Pacific Coast _.__ __ 1,150,518 1,127,577 867,248 1,117,999 1,333,365 1,415,465 1,614,864 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941¢ 1942* 1943* 1944* 
Tons Tons Tons Tons ‘ons Tons Tons Tons 
Washing 1,184,390 836,959 1,107,318 1,443,121 1,475,671 1,572,841 1,153,177 1,256,374 
Oregon and California ~~ 338,802 250,788 270,829 396,142 518,479 421,154 403,306 412,342 
ritish Columbi 425,558 242,020 321,132 445,564 494,811 448,272 385,875 465,787 
Total Pacific Coast _.__ 1,948,750 1,329,767 1,699,279 2,284,827 2,488,861 2,442,267 1,942,358 2,134,503 





Source—U. S. figures up to and including 1940, from U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Census; B. C. figures 
Branch; and Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
t Figures based upon United States Pulp Producers Association total for Oregon and Washington. Division of production between Oregon and 
Washington estimated by Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry. No wood pulp production in California. 
*U. S. figures from War Production Board. 
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In U. S.--Great Northern Waterous Grinder 
In Canada, Waterous Great Northern Grinder 


HERE is a Grinder combining the best features of the 
Waterous Automatic Hydraulic Magazine Grinder, and 
the special loading features of the Great Northern 
Grinder, designed especially for single floor loading, and 
grinding both round and squared wood. The operation is 
entirely automatic, all that is necessary is to keep a load 
of wood in the hopper. 


New and improved stone sharpening device made espe- 
cially rigid for artificial stone, and provided with mi- 
crometer adjustment for the burr post. The machine is 
simple in design and low in upkeep. 


For complete information write to: 


In the U. S.— Montague Machine Company 
Turners Falls, Mass. 


In Canada— Waterous Limited 
Brantford, Ontario 


or— B. C. Conveying Machinery Ltd. 
123 West Pender Street 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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on this nitrating pulp program. 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
VALUE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA PULP AND PAPER 


Also the Chief of Ordnance dis- 
closed that in July of this year the 
Everett mill of Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber would also be producing nitrat- 
ing pulp and by fall the Rayonier 
mill at Shelton, Wash., would be 30 
reopened for the same purposes. In 29 
Canada, British Columbia Pulp & 7% 
Paper Co. was making similar pulp. 
All of the medium and heavy 9¢ 
guns of the U. S. Army were being ay 
fired by smokeless powder from 93 
wood pulp and the British Navy 22 
likewise was using a wood pulp base 2! 
explosive. 20 


PRODUCTION OVER 32 YEARS 


(Figures in left hand column are millions of dollars.) 


22-ox5 aiZR RIQF 2% = an 
—_~ =2 & ms AM Ea > > 
bab ant hm Re Sse = SS RRSRRRES ZTE 


This diversion of huge amounts 18 
of high grade pulp to direct war 17 
purposes was having a fundamental 
effect upon the market supply for 5 
paper mills as well as the quality of 4 
paper production. (3 

With the sea lanes already open !? 
_ for resumption of Swedish pulp jg 

shipments to the U. S., it raised some 
’ rather delicate points. But the west 
coast mills and their management 
were not complaining because of the 
competitive handicaps thus placed 
upon them. They were close enough 
to the Pacific War to be more than 
willing to get out every pound of 
pulp they could to hasten V-J Day. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA PULP AND PAPER AND ALL FOREST PRODUCTS 
ESTIMATED VALUE OF PRODUCTION 


Including Loading and Freight Within the Province 

































1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 10-Year Av. 
Pulp and Paper $11,066,000 $16,191,000 $22,971,000 $27,723,000 $27,457,000 $25,597,000 $18,675,000 
All Forest Products... 67,122,000 88,221,000 102,804,000 119,920,000 124,720,000 124,720,000 86,786,000 
BRITISH COLUMBIA Total Prod All Grades—Tons _ Estimated value 
Review of Pulp and Paper Production “— a 7 tee 
399 - 1044 _... 465,787 310,734 $30,391,000 
_. 385,875 274,722 25,597,000 
Sulphite jo an. wae Other -- 448,272 327,474 27,457,000 
oe kotsedl cicero) 236,696 74,038 . 494,811 351,453 27,723,000 
> Sane ellicse ot RAI aie tice 211,696 63,026 438,500 330,572 22,971,000 
eer lor EP A 252539 74,915 321,132 272,117 16,191,000 
ef ee ~ -o95.788 75,453 _.. 242,020 222,305 11,066,000 
ee ee 962144 «68,428 425,558 320,920 17,214,000 
ee ee ee 216.542 30,870 . 416,433 320,555 19,012,369 
i abit ~~. ae ae .. 377,522 299,816 10,708,145 
es ye 264,136 53,026 -- 383,818 299,502 10,347,123 
—< Me ee ieee — 276.710 © 41,443 323,431 260,599 10,852,008 
= Roamans ngs hee ae 262.123 33.287 _ 259,586 228,075 11,156,000 
1934 130,176 ~=—S«15,630 «- 209,359 +=: 267,406 +=. 26,777 ron ie pti rey 
SS eee 122,265 15,715 185,451 237,107 23,492 - , 2520, 
ee a _ 85,419 10,889 161,502 205,050 24,051 1929 279,638 220,501 14,400,000 
OS EEE 124,521 11,744 170,432 217,562 17,709 1928 —— 305,468 241,437 16,753,000 
000... 8S 13,055 172,539 224,928 mae 60987 296,253 227,755 18,505,000 
1929 ____112,925 15,647 151,066 201,009 19,492 1926 259,504 187,313 16,315,000 
1928 _______120,413 15,050 170,005 (225,477 13,960 1925 230,733 157,462 14,466,000 
Steet EES ERTS sm sean ssh 
RES 92,514 16,856 121,363 148,203 ae a ne we so seal 
1924 89,839 14,407 112,001 136,281 SS aes , 590, 
oS pee _ 99,878 9,932 107,266 142,928 7,709 1921 —— 164,746 117,110 13,500,000 
1919 _.._._.___. $0,347 9,473 99,769 123,607 7,202 1920 --_- —- 217,334 146,624 Soni 
_ 86,894 9,674 100,759 124,639 7,943 i919 ————._—_____ 189,589 130,809 ane 
SR 68,502 6,519 89,725 110,176 6,934 


Source—British Columbia, Department of Lands, Report of the Forest 


TID ican: SO 16,380 108,655 136,832 9,792 Branch. 
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Pulp Industry Of Northern Europe 


Tables on pages 121-122-123 deal 
with world commerce in wood 
pulp in the years before the war 
with particular attention given to 
the pulp imports and exports in 
European countries, especially Scan- 
dinavia. 

A study of these tables are of 
value in calculating what might be 
expected when normal conditions 
are resumed. However, there are 
many other factors to be consider- 
ed—war damage, trend toward con- 
version of pulp in countries where 
it is produced, currency exchange 
values, etc. 

The Housley report published in 
the January PULP & PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY forecast pulp imports by 
U. S. mills in 1947, at 1,500,000 
tons, including 500,000 tons from 
Europe and the remainder from 
Canada and Newfoundland. Eu- 
rope’s total production for the year 
was forecast at 10,800,000 tons as 
compared with the high record of 
13,588,000 tons in 1937 and an esti- 
mated 12,214,000 tons in 1939. (See 
page 139). 

The Neubrech report (Dept. of 
Commerce), published in our Febru- 
ary issue, was less omptimistic, pre- 
dicting European production of only 
8,808,000 tons in 1947 and 10,- 
408,000 tons in the third year after 
V-E Day. 

Sweden 


Swedish shipments of pulp will 
soon be coming into the U. S. and, 
in view of a large stockpile, they 
should be considerable at least, al- 
though large shipments have been 
contracted for in England. 


Some valuable information on the 
status of the European industries is 
given in the February PULP & PA- 
PER INDUSTRY—the first dis- 


closure of much data that has been 
held in secrecy by the government 
since the war began. 

Sweden’s pulp and paper industry 
is not only intact, but much improv- 
ed. Facilities for producing higher 
grade pulp have been increased. On 
the other hand, much Swedish tim- 
ber is expected to go into lumber for 
Europe and there are indications 
that the Swedes will use more pulp 
to make paper and rayon. 


Norway 


Advices through government 
channels indicate that prospects of 
wood pulp supplies from Norway 
are highly dubious. Indications are 
that patriots carried on a sabotage 
that reduced to one-half the cut ex- 
pected by the Nazis. The Germans 
had demanded an increase to twice 
the pre-war production, and this had 
led to speculation that amounts 
would be available for export after 
V-E Day. 

Another story coming through 
Department of Commerce channels 
is that Norwegian refugees in Swe- 


den have established forestry schools * 


and nurseries, will transport seed- 
lings to Norway and hope to re- 
habilitate the forests in 20 years. 


Russia 


Russia has taken over, or will con- 
trol, much of the remainder of the 
pulp industry of North Europe, 
especially mills in Finland, Latvia, 
Memel, etc. They represent con- 
siderable tonnage and the big ques- 
tion mark is going to be Russia’s 
policy. 

If Russia embarks on a policy of 
raising the standards of its own peo- 
ple, it is conceivable that much of 
this pulp will go into paper, paper 
products and rayon. One U. S. gov- 
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ernment official in contact with the 
Russians contends that the Soviet 
government is not going to ship any 
more of its production out of the 
country than is necessary to pay its 
import bills. These bills, however, 
can be considerable—for instance, a 
$6,000,000,000 credit with U. S. over 
30 years. Russia may decide to pay 
off by shipping pulp and pulpwood 


overseas. 
Finland 

The Finnish reparations to Rus- 
sia amounting to $300,000,000, pay- 
able in goods over a period of 6 
years, include 125 million dollars 
worth of forest products and pulps, 
according to British press reports. 
The other 175 million dollars are 
to be paid in ships, machinés and 
other equipment. 

The provirice of Karelia, ceded to 
Russia, produces about 275,000 tons 
of sulphite pulp and about 130,000 
tons of kraft, which is more than 
25% of Finland’s total chemical 
pulp output. There are five large 
sulphite mills and two large kraft 
mills in Karelia and much of Fin- 
land’s forest resources. 

Particulars relating to the Finnish 
wood pulp and paper outlook for 
1945 can be summarized under two 
broad headings, states a report is- 
sued by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce based on information it 
has received from Finland. The 
first, delivery of forest products to 
the Soviet Union as part of the 
reparations payments, presents no 
particular problem inasmuch as the 
quantities and qualities already 
agreed upon are to a large extent 
within the capacity of the industry. 
The second, provision for exports 
of wood pulp and paper to other 
markets in order to obtain materials 
essential to Finland’s national econ- 
omy, is somewhat more complicated 
since the industry does not have on 
hand adequate raw materials. 


WOOD PULP: ‘EXPORTS FRO FINLAND, NORWAY AND SWEDEN, 1935 AND 1937 


(Tons of 2,000 Lbs. : 















































Boy 
DESTINATION 1935 1937 1935 

Tons J Tons £1 Tons 2 Tons 2 Tons b3 Tons _p 
UNITED STaTES----------------- 87,069 2.5 288,920 17.68 4,232 16.6 92,400 12.8 895,285. 38.6 1,084,634 38.6 
SOUTH AMERICA- af 16,505 1.2 Fein 3-3 6,674 1.2 20 pod 2.8 58,981 28 93,325 o3 
JAPAN. 32,043 2.4 1,445 a 48,738 8.6 8.0 55,022 2, 123,068 4, 
SUROPEAN COUNTRIES--------.--- 223.195 74.7 1,218,432 75.2 N06, 792 71.7 622 13-3 1,228,640 53.0 1,410,845 50.1 
Great Britain----~--------- 57,015 49.1 819,972 50.6 289, 51.0 351,902 48, 537.772 23.2 650,242 23.1 
France- 105,679 7.9 181,779 11.2 32,646 5.8 87,265 12.1 234,826 10.1 271,057 9.6 
Germany 39,575 3.0 42,739 2.6 14,149 2.5 12,38 1.7 58, 2.5 10] 188 3.8 
Belgium 30,973 2.3 30,778 1.9 re ~ 4.0 32,171 4.5 73, es 656 3-1 
Italy. 52,170 3+ 56,163 3-3 8, 14 i278 16 235 9 106,785 3.8 
n 17, 1. 9,168 4, 9,343 1.6 039««. " 4.0 2,213 0.9 
Netherlands--------------- 13,728 1.0 632 1.9 20,157 3.6 a) pa $3 O48 19 5.3 2.3 
ances Ek og ie te Ge Bi ame 2 
RIES HEEL TOOLS Tyee TOS STOR WOO TOSI TOO De Oe TOs eee Te 





a/ Includes all American countries except United States. 


SOURCE; 


WORLD WOOD PULP STATISTICS 
UNITED STATES PULP PRODUCER'S ASSOCIATION, 1937 end 1938. 
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PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


PEACE IN EUROPE HAS BROUGHT AN ACCELERATION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN PULP. 
FOLLOWING TABLES SHOW HOW THIS TRADE OPERATED IN YEARS BEFORE THE WAR 
































WOOD PULP: Exports by Principel kuropean Courtries, 1935 and 1937 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 7a 
‘ 1935 . he ek 
: * Exports * Exports *‘ Exports + Exports * Exports * Exports 
Country +: Total : to non : to > tonon- : Tetal to non- * to > to non- 
: Exports ‘European ? European ‘specified : Exports ‘European ‘European + specified 
3 Countries : Countries:Countries : :Countries :Countries : Countries 
Exports from: 
Sweden-------- 2,318,048 1,089,385 1,228,640 23 2,813,616 1,402,771 1,410,845 --- 
Finland------- 1,337,881 338,688 999,193 --- 1,620,296 401,864 1,216,432 --- 
Norway-------- 567,764 160,812 406,952 —_— 723,516 178,894 544,622 oon 
Austria------- 170,674 1,583 164,076 5,015 205,296 16,004 189,292 --- 
Germeny------- 326,570 114,974 205,048 6,548 183,256 85,756 95,424 2,076 
Czechoslovakia 100,839 37,320 61,720 1,799 149,767 54,181 95,586 --- 
Estonia------- 87,689 14,676 69, 302 37hi 75,724 19,642 55,265 817 
Lithuania----- 57,528 13,280 44,113 135 75,641 20,235 54,520 B86 
Bel gium------- 19,607 wee 19,489 118 26,300 --- 25,739 561 
Yugoslavia---- 11 wee ll nae 9,000 --- 9,000 ae 
Latvia-------- 2,935 Lt 1,764 --- 8,551 3,931 4,620 --- 
Rumania------- 9,340 --- --- 9,340 8,000 -a- ane 8,0G0 
Great Britain- 4,032 --- nee 4,032 8,000 a-- wer 8,000 
Switzerland--- 2,917 --- wee 2,917 7,881 --- aoe 7,881 
France-------- 2,725 --- --- 2,725 4,381 --- --- 4,381 
Poland-------- 4,363 ooo oo- 4,363 2,735 2,735 o-- oo- 
Netherlands--- 2,489 --- 2,489 --- Pe be aoe 2,125 --- 
TOTAL----------- 5,015,412 1,771,889 3,202,797 40,726 5,924,085 2,186,013 3,705,470 32,602 
Source: World Wood Pulp Statistics, United States Pulp Producer's Association, 1937 and 1938. 
WOOD PULP: Imports by Principal European Countries, 1935 and 1937. 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
: v2? ‘ oF ® | 
Country : - Imports : Imports : Imports : Imports : Imports : Imports 
> Total =: from non-: from from non- : Total +: from non-: from sfrom non- 
: Imports :European +: European ‘specified : Imports < European :European :specified 
3 3¢ A 3 3 3; ¢ es: es_:Co e 
Imported into: 
Great Britain. 1,611,992 26,465 1,566,739 18,788 2,011,042 24,351 1,856,870 129,821 
France-------- 535,938 14,926 513,161 7,851 730 , 387 16,704 710,487 3,196 
Italy--------- 370,286 ae 276,003 94,283 276,324 5,985 266, 312 4,027 
Germany------- 158,149 693 155,821 1,635 203,219 855 202,202 162 
Bel gium------- 170,678 11,020 155,381 4,277 191 ,895 12,869 165,252 13,774 
Netherlands--- 126,711 6,050 117,448 3,213 122,751 1,302 118,833 2,616 
Denmark------- 46,647 --- 39,689 6,958 54,650 --- 45,159 9,491 
Hungary------- 28,951 --- aoe 28,951 46,385 --- eee 46,385 
Spain--------- 137,988 wee 133,772 4,217 40,000 wee 40,000 --- 
Creece-------- 14,325 wee 14,270 55 26,523 --- 26,413 110 
Poland-------- R woe 9,686 --> 25,814 --- 25,814 wee 
Switzerland--- 18,643 nee --- 18,643 23,095 --- --- 23,095 
Yuroslavia---- 16,808 wee 16,808 --- 24,000 ~-- 24,000 wee 
Norway-------- 25,650 --- wee 25,650 20,625 wen ooo 20,625 
Sweden-------- 6,251 eee nee 6,251 12,477 --- ane 12,477 
Bul garia------ 7,429 --- 7,038 391 11,956 see 11,738 218 
Czechoslovakia 5,280 aon wee 5,280 9,883 enn wee 9,883 
Austria------- 9,526 mee 9,526 eae 4,470 ao 4,470 --- 
Turkey-------- wes ee ~-- aH 5,126 --- 3,638 1,488 
Estonia------- 3,313 --- --- 3,313 3,302 --- --- 3,302 
U.S.S.R. (Russia) 5,348 --- --- 5,348 --- --- --- --- 
Rumania------- 1,525 oo aoe 1,525 wee --- --- eos 
Latvia-------- 1,215 --- aoe 1,215 97 --- --- 997 
Lithuania----- 1,213 wee a-- 1,213 1,290 oe ane 1,290 
TOTAL----------- 3,313,552 59,154 3,015,341 239,057 3,846,211 62,066 3,501,188 262 ,957 





Source. United States Pulp Producer's Association, World Wood Pulp Statistics, 1937 and 1936. 
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WOOD PULP: United States Imports, by Country and Grade, 1935-39 
. (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
: : 3 o : 3 3 
Year : nel : Sweden s Finland ; Norway : Germany : saatin ; per inery 
iH rt ; = 3 E - 4 
Total All Grades: 
1935------------0- 1,933,249 898,877 266,492 93,308 80,255 53,239 341,078 
1936- 9277,500 1,014,809 311,009 125,256 7h, 5663 80,801 670,962 
1937 Rare 2,394,605 1,130,075 285 ,994 102,978 »060 94,260 712,238 
1938 1,710,393 807,129 258,908 70,365 37,968 68,700 467, 323 
1939--- enn nn nnnene 2,026,441 873,359 336,618 95, 21 9142 61, 765 637,953 
Blenched Sulphite: 
1936- 512,168 67,309. 31,131 70,950 34,792 26,924 281 ,062 
1937 511,961 62,100 47,433 55,614 35,996 24,314 286, 504 
1938 337,659 44, ,822 53,201 52,589 5,051 9972 167,024 
1939 474,109 64,855 70,611 65,516 8,702 12,011 252,414 
Unbleached Sulphite. wf 
1935 693,026 377,320 146,166 16,539 50,024 27,948 75,029 
1936- 786,720 425,753 157,324 25,391 39,871 50,109 88,272 
1937 919,680 539,488 123,112 28,479 32,740 67,326 128,535 
1938 686,252 392,211 117,167 4,892 32,017 » 560 86, 505 
4939 661,193 374,003 115,844 14,145 12,440 34,617 110,144 
Unbleached Sulphate: 
1935 526, 684 400 ,654 62,173 17,328 = 2,980 43,549 
1936- 635,722 457,912 87,415 23,324 ooo 3,768 63 , 303 
1937 622,390 454,049 88,764 17,798 324 2,614 58,841 
1938- 427,765 297,305 69,051 12,060 — 1,168 48,181 
1939 546,167 335,550 121,819 15,545 vee 15,137 58,116 
All Other Grades: 
1935 284,115 51,666 28,603 7,034 a Rs 196, 727 
1936- 342,890 63,835 35,139 5,591 --- ooo 238, 325 
1937 340,574 74,438 26,685 ¢ vee 6 238,358 
1938- 258,717 72,791 19,489 824 --- —— 165,613 
1939 344,972 98,951 28,344 398 oe ooo 217,279 
Se ; Foreicn & Domestic Commerce presented in Wood Pulp Statistics, 
—— United soa Pulp Producers Associetion, July 1944, pp. 44 and 45. 
WOOD. PULP: United States Exports to Principal Countries, 1935-39 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
: Total: : : : im 
Year :Expo: . Belgium ; France ,,United * Other * Canada Japan * Other 
: rte : a : -Kingdom _Burvpean : . * Countries 
1935 171,710 7,153 7,238 2,877 a/ 2,597 135,686 16,159 
1936- 193,485 8,151 5,442 4,337 1,023 1,490 164,705 8,337 
1937 322,544 14,185 17,415 30,793 3,950 23,798 215,681 16,722 
1938 140,484 5,197 5,026 31,657 4,488 17,450 61 , 533 15,133 
1939 139,504 8,459 8,504 32,587 1,629 21,315 31,251 35,759 
/ Included in "All Other Countries" 
Source: United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce presented in Wood Pulp Statistics, 


United States Pulp Producer's Association, 


July 1944, pp. 67. 
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FINANCIAL SURVEY--The Industry Is Igy 
Note of Confident Optimism Pervadegr 






































note of confident optimism per- COMPARATIVE OPERATING RESULTS AND PER SHARE 
vades the great majority of STATISTICS 
the annual reports of units of (Sales, Profits and Income in Thousands of Dollars) 
the U. S. and Canadian industry, owt inti 
not only as to the figures themselves Net *Pre-Tax *Net dite 
but in the messages to stockholders Sales Profits Income {Earned oDividends Range 
from the heads of ant panied b-American Writing Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
A typical stressing of postwar 6,784 $ 286 $ 239 $0.67 Nil 2%-1% 
les volume and lower unit costs 8,713 ‘9? 137 0.32 Nil 3%6-2'% 
— 9,355 821 245 0.65 Nil 5%-2'% 
is reflected in the message to stock- 9,122 568 184 0.51 Nil 7%4-4Ve 
holders of John H. Smith, presi- b-Brown Co. (Nov. 30): san ciate 
oid of whe Winalew Bale t: Panes 32,198 5,177 3,727 25.79 il 31%-25 
* aapglpee Seager “One gfe edt 30,998 2,501 1,126 c 7.80 Nil 36 -28% 
Bi — 32,329 2,513 1,298 c 8.99 Nil 37 -31% 
aims has been to build a firm foun- Champion Paper & Fibre Co. (a-April 30): 
dation for postwar sales volume. 1937... 22,415 1,851 1,557 1.98 $2.25 63%-25% 
Another objective is lower unit 1939 23,406 1,638 1,330 1.51 0.10 30 -17 
4 I civics Seckewesdabansand 42,258 7,833 3,130 4.71 1.00 22%-14% 
costs, and the outlook for the pres- 194377 46,249 7,099 1971 2.57 1.00 24 -18 
ent year is most favorable. e-1944 N.A. 5.758 1'502 1.77. 1.00 31¥%-23 
" , if Consolidated Paper Co. (Dec. 31): | 
Examples of corporate simplifi- 1937000 12,815 1,614 1,302 1.74 2.00 22 -14 | 
cation, financial rehabilitation, prod- 1939 9,786 1,136 933 1.24 1.00 17 -13 ! 
re, Cee nn ee ee ee | 
--- ’ ’ ’ . . di ‘ 
and new product research, are all 1944 18,323 2,796 1,072 1.43 1.50 17'%4-14% | 
manifest in the annual report of the Container Corp. of Amacien (Dee. 31): 
St. Regis Paper Co. Said R. K. 1937 25,268 2,312 1,784 2.28 1.20 37%-10% : 
Ferguson, president, in his annual 1939... 24,115 ae 1,449 1.85 0.25 Ans 9% i 
om eae 46,714 6,742 2,327 2.98 1.50 16'%-11 
ee — tee se gage 7 we... 61,164 10,384 2,684 3.45 1.50 23%4-16 ‘ 
yeats ago has accomplisnec a large § 1944 69,641 11,113 2,663 3.41 1.50 29%-20 § 
expansion in tonnage and dollar Crown Zellerbach Corp. (a-April 30): . 
volume. An important point has 1937... 49,891 7,488 6,211 1.58 0.25 25%4- 8% 
Rea RI a BS ap agrees 1939. 56,527 10,324 8,119 2.42 0.50 17%- 9 
4 ccllul oe ong na 1941. 86,336 20,103 11,109 3.74 1.00 15%-10 : 
Wees comuiess procucts, PISCE 1943 97,834 15,432 7,603 2.19 1.00 17 -11% a 
the company in an advantageous f.1944 000 74,523 10,561 5,400 1.51 1.00 22%-15% 
position toward continued develop- Eddy Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): 
ment in the postwar period.” Mr. 1937-_____ 9,694 785 650 3.65 3.00 41%-18% . 
Ferguson also invited attenti t 1939 8,578 394 328 1.77 0.50 19%-14% t! 
gu : , —_ es 196. _. 14,972 2,233 833 4.50 2.00 21 -13% 
the company’s entry into rayon man- 1943 14,369 3,008 768 4.68 3.50 28%-22 r 
ufacturing, bleached groundwood 1944 16,020 3,924 1,059 6.44 4.50 38 -25 C 
papers, and to the widening use of Geir (Robert) Co., » ins. (Dee 31): alin _ si hos wnt & e 
paper shipping sacks. He also 14,735 d624 d634 + Nil 5%. 2 ' 
pointed to St. Regis’ new place in 23,393 2,465 1,127 0.80 0.25. 2%- 1% . 
the laminated plastics industry. 26,576 3,146 969 0.66 0.30 4%- 1% w 
: 27,640 2,766 761 0.48 0.30 5%- 2% tz 
Practically all annual reports re- Gaylord Container Corp. (Dec. 31): u: 
flected the contribution of the in- 1937 a — —_— a a mcrae p 
: $ . 1939 13,660 | é 4- 8 
dustry ye bow a - 2 25,281 3,970 1,749 2.72 1.00 12%4- 8% 
message trom international Paper 1943 31,708 3,153 1,243 1.82 1.00 14%- 9% ol 
Co., signed by Richard J. Cullen 1944 33,945 3,851 1,287 1.90 1.00 2314-13% p 
chairman, and John H. Hinman Great Northern Paper Co. (Dec. 31): an 
president: aerate N.A. 2,577 2,178 2.18 2.00 47 -27 i 
_— _ NA 3,296 2,727 2.73 2.40 45 ~ ri 
ERT Coy a eee Le ae eae,” RRS N.A 3,815 2,432 244 2.50 42 -29% t 
ie | 3,097 1860 1.86 1.60 36 -27% rm 
ee ee ies dae aaa N.A. 2,775 1,667 1.67 1.60 37%4-29% wi 
plied, in record amounts, the raw H{ammermill Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
materials out of which countless mil- 1937______ 7,443 580 450 1.25 3.00 N.A. - 
lions of containers have been manu- ot a Resa a — Hen ee tea 
itc own niante and ath.  '17*!1-----------------------— * ’ . . 4- 4 
factured, by its own plants and oth- 194, 11.424 1,663 585 2.64 1.00 25 -17% pe 
ers, to carry munitions and supplies << ....... 12.570 1,591 454 1.92 1.00 29 -19% un 
of every character to every battle- Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. (Decc. 31): til 
front under every condition of tem- 15,827 1,778 —- _ ao 4 <a stc 
. 13,845 1,091 12 .04 .00 - 4 | 
perature and weather. It has sup 22,490 3,346 1,446 3.42 1.50 16%-12% ‘a 
plied great quantities of kraft paper 24.848 3°574 1,197 2 83 150 21%-14%4 In 
and board for use on the home- 24,357 3,368 1,148 2.69 1.50 25-19% in 
front, frequently supplying new and (Table continues on next page) pre 
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 liplendid Position for Any Eventuality 
lesreat Majority of Company Statements 


COMPARATIVE OPERATING RESULTS AND PAPER SHARE 
STATISTICS (Continued) 
(Sales, Profits and Income in Thousands of Dollars) 
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better substitutes for scarce or non- 
existant wartime materials. With its 
subsidiaries it has produced more 
multi-wall paper bags, the largest 
tonnage of dissolving pulp and 
(due to its production of wartime 
V-boxes) more containers, than 
ever before in its history.” 


Some companies strengthened 
themselves greatly in financial posi- 
tion along with raw supplies insur- 
ance for the future, notably Rayo- 
nier Incorporated, which showed a 
payment of $500,000 more against 
bank loans, bringing their obligation 
down to 2% million as of January 
31—and reported the arranging of 
financing for the purchase of Clal- 
lam County (Washington) timber 
lands and logging equipment from 
Bloedel, Donovan Lumber Mills. 
and plans to reopen the Shelton 
(Wash.) mill, “assuring American 
independence of dissolving pulp 
imports from abroad.” Significant- 
ly, Rayonier’s net income for the 
third quarter of the fiscal year was 
$519,984, equal to about 21c a com- 
mon share. This against $338,811 
for the like period of the preceding 
fiscal year, equal to less than 3c 
a common share. 


The broadness and seriousness 
with which the industry is entering 
the plastics field was typified in the 
report of the Hummell-Ross Fibre 
Corp. of Hopewell, Va., which stat- 
ed in its annual report that “realiz- 
ing many possibilities for our prod- 
ucts in the plastic field after the 
war, we have set up a research labo- 
ratory and have developed many 
uses for plastic materials using our 
products as a base material.” 

Soundview Pulp Co.’s report is an 
outstanding example of those com- 
panies which have embraced new 
methods to make improvements in 
their set-up. Their report stressed 
the purchase of their new hydraulic 
log barker, and plans to install a 
whole log chipper, to save 20 per 
cent on waste wood. 


How the exigencies of war ham- 
pered normal research just getting 
under way at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities is reflected in the report to 
stockholders of Joseph M. Conway. 
president of the Hoberg Paper Mills, 
Inc., and Mr. Conway is cautious 
in his prediction for 1945: “Any 
prediction . . . will depend primari- 








7—t Per Common Share— 





Net *Pre-Tax *Net oPrice 

Sales Profits Income {Earned oDividends Range 
International Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
, , & ees 123,487 11,780 9,135 2.47 Nil 19%- 6% 
a, Ree 122,290 5,709 4,894 0.14 Nil 14%- 6% 
| <a 214,334 43,751 16,254 6.37 Nil 20 -10% 
(SRE OS AP 216,123 32,451 10,120 3.01 Nil 14%- 8% 
a Se a ee eee oo 231,572 35,833 10,560 3.26 Nil 217%-13% 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Dec. 31): 
) 27,250 3,124 2,360 5.61 2.00 46%-17% 
a 27,861 3,561 2,651 4.21 1.73 38 -20 
Lc ig, SA Een ee a Ie 36,959 5,818 3,104 3.13 2.23 36 -25 
1943 57,488 6,694 2,550 4.00 1.75 34 -25 
EE 61,331 6,125 2,422 3.09 2.00 42 -31% 
Marathon Corp. (Oct. 31): 
as Se aS N.A. 1,087 857 2.06 gl1.50 44 -17 
SO 13,298 724 592 1.31 0.50 24%2-16% 
| ee ees 18,081 2,012 1,205 2.84 0.75 #18 -12 
1943 25,381 5,008 1,286 3.04 1.00 21%-16% 
See eae eS 29,856 5,979 1,603 Ee 1.00 32%-18% 
Mead Corporation (Dec. 31): 
ee 25,373 2,278 1,841 2.40 1.50 34%4-10 
RRS RS 21,987 915 744 0.46 Nil 14%- 6 
ee Neaeearie 32,452 3,761 2,110 2.66 0.75 9%- 5 
PRES 36,878 2,981 1,153 1.00 0.60 10%- 6 
ER cn 39,920 3,225 1,213 1.09 0.60 13 - 8 
National Container Corp. (Dec. 31): 
LL , See ere 3,065 357 312 0.47 0.25 14%- 6% 
Se: EE 4,864 434 358 0.54 0.20 10%- 5 
SD ‘ 9,207 2,729 1,073 1.63 0.62% 12%- 8% 
a 12,969 3,191 817 1.24 0.50 13%2-10% 
1944 17,656 4,474 1,191 1.80 0.90 14%-10 
Oxford Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
ae N.A. 934 800 0.75 Nil 20 -7% 
a N.A. 825 674 0.42 Nil 8%- 2 
aa N.A. 1,996 1,057 1.44 Nil 6¥%s- 31% 
_, eee N.A. 2,169 914 1.07 Nil 314- 1% 
1944 ieee N.A. 2,216 1,024 1.36 Nil 8Y%4- 3% 
Rayonier Incorporated (a-April 30): 
Re a ee 17,496 3,746 3,125 1.94 N.A. N.A. 
a ee 16,292 2,887 2,389 1.18 Nil 19 - 6% 
ee ee eS 31,317 9,080 3,570 2.40 0.75 18%4- 8% 
a 22,824 2,489 1,689 0.45 0.874 15%2-11% 
OEE sent ce Se N.A. 3,004 1,420 0.50 Nil 18 -12% 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
: | eee ee 14,869 1,599 1,228 0.22 Nil 11%- 2% 
eee 15,359 705 548 0.06 Nil 4¥2- 1% 
og, Se 30,000 5,247 3,228 0.71 Nil 2%e- 1% 
a ee 25,528 2,910 1,856 0.38 Nii 4¥%- 114 
We 48,388 5,398 1,854 0.36 Nil 6%- 4% 
Scott Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
_, ee 13,844 1,603 1,249 2.19 1.55 45%4-34% 
_. 3 18,517 2,512 1,886 2.65 1.85 52%-44'2 
oe Ne Fe 27,076 3,277 1,940 2.52 1.95 392-31 
1943 30,570 2,692 1,535 1.91 1.80 43 -36% 
Sees 31,467 2,972 1,566 1.96 1.80 45%-37'% 
Sutherland Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
Ja a Ee 8,137 997 805 2.80 1.80 39%%-17'% 
Se 8,490 866 723 y Bs (J 1.30 30%2-22% 
aa 12,843 1,574 818 2.85 1.25 23%-16% 
8, eh 8 15,479 2,541 818 2.85 1.25 33 -26% 
ee 14,947 2,260 710 2.47 1.35 34 -29 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): 
. SARE See 15,691 1,675 1,385 1.32 0.50 18%- 8% 
eee 17,562 1,134 966 0.76 Nil 13%- 6 
rs ose eee 27,871 5,619 2,168 1.70 1.00 12%- 7 
_ eae 33,555 2,767 1,058 0.83 0.30 11%- 8 
1944. 39,021 6,722 1,584 1.23 0.75 15%- 9% 


(Table continued on next page) 
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COMPARATIVE OPERATING RESULTS AND PAPER SHARE 
STATISTICS (Continued) 


(Sales, Profits and Income in Thousands of Dollars) 





—t Per Common Share— 

















Net *Pre-Tax Net oPrice 
Sales Profits Income {Earned oDividends Rrange 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. (Oct. 31): 
a 31,413 3,516 2,862 2.14 0.70 41 -15% 
eS 29,760 1,240 1,095 0.18 0.20 19¥%- 914 
1941 47,521 6,820 4,520 3.97 1.80 20%-15 
1943 53,715 7,662 2,610 1.86 1.25 16%-11% 
| a 59,098 6,484 2,384 1.80 1.00 28 -16% 
Columbia River Paper Mills (Dec. 31): 
| EERE ee N.A. 62 47 1.05 N.A N.A. 
1939. N.A N.A. d53 d3.44 N.A N.A. 
ee N.A. 510 340 16.67 N.A N.A. 
Se ee N.A. 141 91 4.24 N.A N.A. 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
=e 22,029 3,422 2,628 1.96 Nil 4¥%4- 2%, 
Se 23,677 2,464 1,464 1.09 Nil 9%- 3% 
ES Se es 23,770 2,043 2,225 0.84 Nil 12 - 7% 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. (Dec. 31): 
ees 3,043 311 255 0.72 0.75 19'%4- 7 
1939. 3,028 116 99 d0.20 Nil 13 - 3% 
1941_. 8,379 3,123 1,076 3.08 2.00 18%-14 
| eee 6,373 1,057 457 1.19 0.30 13 -7 
hci cctaScnatadepieens 6,469 h1,413 h938 h2.66 100 17 -11% 
Soundview Pulp Co. (Dec. 31): 
ETO 6,537 1,987 1,627 3.07 3.00 N.A. 
, Se ae 5,768 679 565 0.90 0.25 29%-11 
Se 13,019 4,814 1,794 3.42 2.00 23'2-13% 
Sa 10,706 1,845 810 1.40 2.00 21 -15% 
aa 11,682 1,991 754 1.29 1.40 2312-1812 
Canadian— 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
| Sa 21,7395 3,054 3,054 vie Nil c97 -60 
eee 16,146 1,660 1,660 ** Nil c36 - 4 
1941. 27,038 5,626 5,626 lie Nil cl5 - 8 
RRR 29,940 i1,931 i931 ** Nil c62 -12'4 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
Sees N.A 355 223 1.86 Nil 48 - 9 
BN ccscteencthgkiconcindaapais N.A d138 d147 d1.86 Nil 10 - 6 
1941. N.A 2,101 601 5.62 Nil 11 - 7 
1943____ N.A 264 164 3.29 Nil 8 -8 
Se eee ae N.A 653 368 3.29 Nil 17. -17 
Consolidated Paper Corp. Ltd. (Dec. 31): 

N.A 1,282 875 0.34 Nil 8Y2- 3% 

N.A 1,520 880 0.34 Nil 4¥- 22 

N.A 2,294 1,294 0.50 Nil 6%- 3 
Se N.A 2,708 1,108 0.43 Nil 8%4- 52 
Donnacona Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
eS N.A 50 41 0.11 Nil 17%2- 7% 
N.A 11 9 0.02 Nil N.A. 
_,, See N.A 183 105 0.28 0.10 34%2- 3% 
ea N.A 345 195 0.52 Nil 7¥%- 3% 
1944. ae N.A 474 274 0.72 Nil 8%- 7 
Powell River Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): 
aes N.A. 1,977 1,481 1.11 N.A. N.A 
Sra iakieeciasanmntetaens N.A. 3,548 2,602 1.94 N.A. N.A 
eae N.A. 5,627 2,672 1.99 1.80 N.A 
1943 N.A 4,306 1,737 1.29 1.27 N.A 





*Adjusted for effects of renegotiation (where reported) and inclusion of special voluntary 
reserves created after taxes. +-Adjusted for split-ups. {t-Disregarding preferred stock dividend 
arrears, if any. o-Calendar years. N.A.-Not available. d-Deficit. **Not computable on basis 
comparable with later years. 


a-In order to conform with data for other companies, fiscal periods are those ending April 30 
of following year. 


b-Since 


reorganization. c-Per share statistics are for preferred stock. e-40 weeks through 
Feb. 4, 1945. 


f-Nine months through Jan. 31, 1945. g-Paid in preferred stock. 
Sheet Data should be read in conjunction herewith). 


(Footnotes to Balance 
h-Includes capital gain from sale of Canadian subsidiary. 
i-After deducting interest reserve payable. 


Note: The foregoing information has been obtained from sources believed to be reliable 
but is not guaranteed. No responsibility is claimed for the accuracy of the statistical preparation. 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


ly on political, military and eco- 
nomic strategy emanating from 
Washington. In summary, it is evi- 
dent that wages, jobs, prices, con- 
trolled production and high taxes 
will continue throughout next year.” 


The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
operators of two pulp mills and 
other wood-using industries which 
are being more intensely integrated, 
said in its report, signed by J. P. 
Weyerhaeuser, Jr., executive vice 
president: 


“Development looking toward 
greater utilization of forest raw ma- 
terial has progressed well. A number 
of products from wood waste are 
now in pilot plant stage with prom- 
ise of postwar commercial produc- 
tion. Annual development appropri- 





Corporate Earnings 


@ A New York Times compilation of 
corporation earnings for the first nine 
months of 1944 as compared with the 
same period of 1943 shows relatively 
small changes. Figures in parentheses in- 
dicat: the number of companies in- 


cluded: 

1944 1943 
Paper (6) _._-...... $2,984,162 $3,023,072 
Puls (2)... Saaeee 644,403 
Containers (6) -.. 4,574,090 3,529,659 
Newsprint (2) _..- 8,465,133 8,247,717 





ations are increasing; the fund for 
postwar capital requirements was in- 
creased $3,082,000 during 1944 and 
now amounts to $10,620,000. Pro- 
jected developments, delayed - by 
war necessity, run considerably in 
excess of the existing fund.” 


Charts were again published 
showing the trend since 1936 of the 
“remainder” available for taxes, em- 
ployes and shareholders, after pro- 
vision for purchases, depreciation of 
plants and timber consumed. For 
taxes, the figure rose from $2.1 to 
$16.7 millions in 1942 and edged off 
to $14.1 millions in 1944. Payrolls 
rose from $10.8 to $20.6 millions in 
1943 and slacked in 1943 to $19.9 
millions. Net income, in millions, 
fluctuated—was $5.1 in 1936, $2.3 in 
1938, $8.2 in 1940, $8.6 in 1942, 
$8.3 in 1943 and $9.5 in 1944. One- 
third of shareholders’ net income 


was retained in the business to 
meet needs. 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser said most 


postwar tax programs proposed to 
date “provide a more realistic in- 
centive to investors.” 
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ADDRESS att 


1945 


Insure the kind of water you need 
for quality papers by treating your 
hard, colored, or turbid water in a 
Dorrco Hydro-Treator. 


The Hydro-Treator utilizes the 
three accepted steps for water 
softening and coagulation—Floc- 
culation, Clarification, and Sludge 
Thickening—all in a single unit. 

The Dorrco Hydro-Treator oc- 
cupies less space than required 


DORR: 


INQUIRIES TO OUR NEAREST 


CUT DOWN 
WATER COSTS 





with the DORRCO 
HYDRO-TREATOR 


with conventional multiple-treat- 
ment methods. Higher flow rates, 
together with low installation and 
maintenance costs, mean cheaper 
water. 


If you are using 50,000 to several 


‘million gallons of water daily, if 


your raw water is turbid, colored, 
or hard, write for our Hydro-Treator 
bulletin—or let us send an engineer 
to study your problem. 


— 
STIORRCOxs 
—$— a 





NEW YORK 22, N.Y. . 
ATLANTA 3, GA. 

TORONTO 1, ONT... 
CHICAGO, ILL. . « 
DENVER 2, COLO... . 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. . 





WESTPORT, CONN. 
SUGAR PROCESSING 
PETREE & DORR DIVISION 


THE DORR COMPANY, ENGINEERS 


- 570 LEXINGTON AVE. 
WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. 
- » 80 RICHMOND ST. W. 
+ 221.NO. LA SALLE ST. 
- » COOPER BUILDING 
. . 811 WEST 7TH ST. 


RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES 
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570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 22 
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PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


COMPARATIVE SALIENT BALANCE SHEET DATA 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 








*Net Net Funded Pre- tNo. Com. 
Fiscal Total Fixed Inven- Working Debt, ferred Minority Shares 
Year-end Assets Assets tories Capital etc. Stock Interests Outstanding 
_ ) oe $8,782 $6,487 $1,173 $1,980 $3,072 Nil Nil 416,028 
b American Writing Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): 
 , 8,840 6,272 1,414 1,877 2,316 Nil Nil 416,068 
| Sas. 9,596 4,924 1,040 3,638 2,006 Nil Nil 360,224 
c Brown Co. (Nov. 30): 
1941... 44,854 26,205 7,424 12,887 17,349p$14,448 Nil 1,999,659 
__ a 43,104 25,303 8,803 11,774 14,853 pl4,448 Nil 1,999,659 
eee 42,146 22,429 10,276 13,746 15,327 pl4,448 Nil 1,999,659 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. (a April 30): 
ae 32,150 21,688 5,076 4,464 5,013 7,750 Nil 551,000 
a 38,385 26,582 5,026 6,401 10,415 8,779 Nil 550,700 
ee 50,236 24,385 7,344 20,344 12,455 11,500 $84 550,000 
Consolidated Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
41936... . 11,344 7,036 1,378 3,282 Nil Nil Nil 750,000 
, az 8,755 3,469 1,790 4,292 Nil Nil Nil 750,000 
1944... s-« 12,368 2,238 1,260 6,717. Nil Nil Nil 750,000 
Container Corp. of America (Dec. 31): 
| 23,633 17,371 2,901 3,544 6,981 Nil Nil 653,540 
 , eee 26,110 17,617 3,644 4,710 5,126 Nil Nil 781,253 
i ges 28,119 15,500 3,737 6,635 Nil Nil Nil 781,253 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. (a April 30): 
a, eS 104,600 66,382 11,913 13,204 19,278 52,965 1,212 2,261,199 
_. ae 103,037 62,653 12,741 17,703 13,800 52,966 1,187 2,261,199 
LT 105,164 60,386 18,591 29,814 2,573 52,966 1,254 2,261,199 
Eddy Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): 
a 6,730 4,532 1,407 1,491 105 Nil Nil 177,900 
_. =e 8,157 4,389 1,119 1,134 488 Nil Nil 185,045 
ee 11,299 1,944 998 3,745 Nil Nil Nil 164,535 
Gair (Robert) Co., Inc. (Dec. 31): 
a 18,469 12,529 3,076 2,902 4,825 p9,280 650 574,613 
=== 17,093 7,819 2,032 1,662 3,563 p9,310 650 574,646 
1944 13,552 7,672 2,032 4,126 3,305 3,728 650 1,133,822 
d Gaylord Container Corp. (Dec. 31): 
1937... 123,872 7,765 1,518 3,445 Nil 5,000 Nil 539,221 
aS 12,967 8,034 1,604 3,266 Nil 5,315 Nil 539,221 
a 21,245 11,028 3,607 7,177 5,287 4,511 Nil 541,821 
Great Northern Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
=== 42,604 27,217 7,740 13,356 Nil Nil Nil 997,580 
1939___ 43,567 29,057 6,436 12,684 Nil Nil Nil 997,480 
SE 44,774 28,996 5,663 12,700 Nil Nil Nil 997,480 
Hammermill Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
1936_. 11,882 6,309 1,805 2,833 270 3,803 Nil 180,000 
1939__ 11,051 5,717 2,097 3,790 Nil 2,500 Nil 180,000 
1944__ 12,716 5,204 1,912 5,180 Nil 2,420 Nil 180,000 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
19396... 11,097 5,754 1,972 3,307 490 3,608 Nil 360,00U 
5999... Ba,969 5,987 2,085 3,702 544 3,590 Nil 360,250 
1944__. 14,648 23519 2,408 5,154 Nil 3,590 Nil 360,250 
e International Paper Co. (Dec. 31): 
1936 _.. 240,555 179,178 26,588 35,250 80,730 p91,349 15,833 1,822,243 
1939_ _.. 219,867 158,507 25,600 35,605 58,851 p92,594 Nil 1,823,270 
1944. _... 249,196 131,402 29,228 71,122 48,796 p92,597 Nil 1,823,855 
Kimberly-Clarke Corp. (Dec. 31): 
a 45,788 28,246 4,096 4,004 5,116 9,963 Nil 487,173 
as... 50,858 24,508 5,141 7,688 8,600 9,963 Nil 488,173 
1944___. 61,771 30,816 7,447 15,936 9,528 10,242 Nil 599,760 
Marathon Corp. (Oct. 31): 
1936_ 10,966 7,160 2,199 2,425 2,350 600 Nil 400,000 
SE 14,307 7,186 3,499 4,512 3,597 1,199 28 399,134 
1944. 29,781 9,484 4,702 16,288 10,136 5,000 61 400,000 
Mead Corp. (Dec. 31): 
1936... 29,752 20,665 3,720 4,326 7,240 3,315 1,023 619,374 
1999... 34,525 21,904 4,237 5,790 7,536 8,114 876 619,374 
a 37,387 19,756 5,616 9,586 6,000 7,983 153 693,610 
f National Container Corp. (Dec. 31): 
= 6,458 5,017 343 2,247. Nil Nil 660,964 
_, 6,787 5,188 416 2,343 Nil 7 660,964 
1944. 12,328 6,918 1,372 2,553 4,522 Nil 44 660,964 


(Table continued on page 130) 


Canadian Survey 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY ’s 


Canadian survey shows similar cir- 
cumstances north of the internation- 
al boundary. Canadian companies 
have substantially improved their 
position notwithstanding problems 
of manpower, raw material short- 
ages, and heavy taxation. Canadian 
paper stocks have shown a rather 
strong upward trend for more than 
two years. And many of these com- 
panies are prepared to go ahead 
with important expansion programs 
as soon as it is possible to obtain 
equipment. As for taxation, leaders 
in the Dominion say that in view 
of the industry’s importance, the 
government is not likely to handi- 
cap its progress. At present, how- 
ever, as in the U. S., increased reve- 
nues would mean little to most com- 
panies, due to excess profits taxes. 
Several large Canadian companies 
have been definitely cautious about 
announcing plant expansion, pend- 
ing clarification of the tax situation. 


Analysis 
ICTORY in Europe, the vast- 


ly improved situation in the 

Pacific, and important changes 
in the Washington scene find the 
pulp and paper industry, financially 
speaking, demonstrating four clear 
phases. They are: 


1. Companies are producing more 
than 35 per cent above the 
peacetime peak of 1937. 


2.Earnings are lower due to 


heavy taxes. 


3. Dividends are as high, gener- 
ally. - 

4. Stock prices remain low, with 
some exceptions. 


The low prices on many paper 
stocks is explained by the fact that 
recalcitrant purchasers have been 
unable to erase from their memo- 
ries what has been aptly called “the 
historic prince and pauper character 
of the industry.” But in clinging to 
this conception, investors have lost 
sight of the fact that this charac- 
teristic resulted from over-capacity 
and price difficulties which need not 
—and, apparently, will not—carry 
over into the peacetime operations. 

Nor do low stock prices take into 
account a number of very material 
benefits in store for the industry in 
the postwar period. There is cer- 
tain to be a reduction of taxes, the 
well-informed claim, including the 
very possible elimination of excess 
profits tax and a likely reduction in 
the normal-plus-surtax to perhaps 
35 per cent. Also, there will be a 
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 apatoe \ACUUM PULP 
~~ FILTERS © 


# 














ONE CENTRALLY LOCATED VALVE... — 


iv 





pro vides = (1) short liquor travel 


(2) direct flow with no piping 
(3) separation of liquid and air in drum 
(4) less friction loss 


resulting 1N - - (L_high capacity 


(2) uniform sheet formation 
(3) economical recovery of chemicals 
(4) high washing efficiency 


Oliver Ringvalve Vacuum Pulp 
Z — Filters are the industry’s Brown 
O LIVER Stock Washers—Deckers—Bleach 
Washers—Washer Thickeners and 
U NITED FI LITERS High Density Thickeners. They are 
the filters you will want right now 
or in your post-war plant. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


New York 18, N. Y. 221 N. LaSalle Street 


33 West 42nd Street 





San Francisco 11 Oakland i. California. Anoth f f FACTS 
a ornia i 
Calitorni ' : other of our series o D 
= ere ee ee F-106 — gives full details of the 
Canada Yi pi y Pm ge = Saoresentative Oliver Ringvalve Filter. Send for 
Factories: Oakland, Calif. - Hazleton, Pa. - Orillia, Canada - Melbourne, Australia a copy. 
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COMPARATIVE SALIENT BALANCE SHEET DATA (Cont.) 
, (In Thousands of Dollars) 


relaxation of wartime restrictions 
and already there are foreshadow- 














we *Net Net Funded Pre- tNo.Com. ings of this. And certainly there 
Fisc Tota Fixed Inven- Working Debt, ferred Minority Shares will be a decrease, a . 
Year-end Assets Assets tories Capital etc. Stock Interests Outstanding ora eae hey 7 ee 
ak a —s D sh a e a Ay In operational prob- 
xford Paper Co. (Dec. 31): ems involving transportation, labor 
1936... 28,560 17,426 2,242 3,803 4,580 p 8,287 Nil ee ee I li ‘ 
1939. 28,833 16,919 2.603 4,273 4,490 pl10,231 Nil 380,735 0: e ’ srg — _ _ 
1944_. 27,607 14,836 3,257 6,351 1,890 pl0,143 Nil 380,735 tes pr! other raw materials. A te- 
g Rayonier Inc. (a April 30): ep - F cae poe ee and 
1937_......._ 21,435 17,378 2,161 1,248 425 15,655 Nil 3.472. “Se OC eee oe oped dur- 
1939. 31,530 24,124 3,559 4,322 6,500 15,655 Nil 963,871 ing the war will contribute greatly 
1943. 30,433 22,330 3,822 5,000 3,427 15,655 Nil 963,871 to an improved position in the im- 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Dec. 31): mediate future. 
1936... 58,698 27,704 3,173 4,325 6,910 p4,428 915 4,120,714 ee ee 
1939. «59,123 27,278 3,066 6,279 7,899 p4,428 874 4,120,714 
1944 58.777 32.179 8373 18455 9.708 p7.372 3,345 4,120,714 PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY, 
Scott Paper Co. (Dec. 31): er the Housley et the Neu- 
1936... 7,749 «= 4,508 ~=1,710 2,146 Nil Nil Nil 569,960 ‘Fecm reports (Jan., Feb. issues— 
1939. 20,230 «9,219 2,380 «5,575 702 6,034 Nil 667,956 teviewed on p. 139 of this issue), in- 
1944... 22,362 «9,851 92,613 7,123 Nil 6,030 Nil 667,942 dicate that production shrinkage 
Sutherland Paper Co. (Dec. 31): will not be ceviere. Certainly pro- 
1936. —ss«4,826 «2,728 «= 924-S«si1,558 Nil Nil Nil 287,000 duction will not sink to prewar lev- 
6,515 3,335 2,291 1,732 Nil Nil Nil 287,000 els, and many observers in the in- 
1944. s«7,996 = 4,078 += 2,012 2,788 Nil Nil Nil 287,000 dustry believe, on the basis of their 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. (Dec. 31): gathered facts and some conserva- 
1996... 42,715 «6679 2812S «2046 «= 2077 Nal Nil 1,045,732 tive estimating, that there will be 
1939. 20,244 «14,813 2,397 4,116 4,997 Nil Nil 1,262,730 no shrinkage at all. The generai 
1944... 26,473 15,870 3,416 = 6,943 5,859 Nil Nil 1,271,437 Hroduction levels industrially, and 
> 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Co. (Oct. 31): the national income, are expected 
1936. 56,437 32,855 5,530 12,027 4,000 15,524 Nil 902,660 to run from 40 to 50% above the 
1939 _. 61,553 38,246 6,793 16,652 9,591 15,583 Ni 902,432 
1944_ 59,345 29,665 6,761 15,136 Nil 15,281 Nil 902,432 prewar levels. The pulp and paper 
ee industry cannot possibly avoid its 
— one — a 474 635 680 Nil 20,000 fair share of this picture, and some 
woccen- === ’ > p 1 ov, 
1939. iti‘ 422 ~~ 2,698 664 706 1,503 p200 Nil 20,000 * the ar — Pring ae 
1943. sis«d4,741—2,558 = 8151130 ‘1,305 p77 Nil 20,000 we stated that ~ uction s — 
hMinnesota & Ontario Paper Co. (Dec. 31): it Pescs age: Tiny close to 17 mil- 
1941... 44,138 29,991 4,630 8789 9,757 Nil Nil 1,344,544 P : 
1944____. 45,180 27,338 5,801 10,982 6,310 Nil Nil 1,344,543 As to foreign competition, the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. (Dec. 31): Scandinavian newsprint imports are 
1937. s«7,146 4,841 393 350 23 2,473 ‘Nil 251,837 not expected to be a determining 
1939 5,642 4,712 265 270 11 2,473 Nil 251,837 factor in the price structure, and as 
1944. 10,097 4,444 726 1,027 488 1,121 Nil 326,918 for Northern European pulp im- 
Soundview Pulp Co. (Dec. 31): ports—when they do come—they 
1936... 7,431 me a6 ae 900 _ _ 418,500 may ease the situation rather than 
1939. 11,218 8901 1,429 1,32 1,040 2,108 Ni 06258 euatiies 2 ead h 
1944 12,619 7,860 1,442 1,656 Nil 2.108 Nil 488,250 a a ee a 
Cosaticn— a ‘eo. in this war is not 
over own up. 
rAbitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): y i P ; y ; 
1936... 121,956 68,599 3,073 2,241 50,485 p35,882 Nil 1,088,117 Framing the entire picture is the 
1939_.s«121,679 65,139 5,895 10,773 50,895 p35,882 Nil 1,088,117. comfortable fact that there is in the 
1943. 130,324 46,638 7,645 25,532 71,343 p35,882 Nil 1,088,117 industry a very much better meas- 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): ure of stability than in the years 
| ee 9,015 6,642 556 795 5,177 p556 Nil 100,000 between 1920 and 1940. 
ane 11,161 7,321 894 143. 5,311 p556 Nil 100,000 Undoubtedly this i 
1943... 11,506 7,447 1,311 1,693 5,731 p556 Nil 100,000 ndoubtedly this is the year when 
Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd. (Dec. 31): ~ industry flexes its muscles for 
OES 67,925 56,615 5,840 d 725 52,096 Nil Nil 2,308,789 ‘he jump into peacetime operations. 
eae 60,153 47,367 7,897 7,413 51,565 Nil Nil 2,308,789 and in this connection it is well to 
39464 63,782 28,898 12,666 25,812 43,847 Nil Nil 2,562,702 note that most of its wartime prod- 
Donnacona Paper Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): ucts can be adapted for civilian use 
ee 12,392 10,890 907 777 6,584 Nil Nil 376,572 and that almost no re-conversion 
1939. 14,029 11,615 1,257 1,341 7,263 Nil ‘Nil 376,572 problem faces the companies in the 
1944 _._ 15,823 12,219 2,266 2,447 5,860 Nil Nil GSS Eee Ae ee: ee te te 
Powell River Co., Ltd. (Dec. 31): aoe h " ‘ 
ee 38,964 31,532 2,083 3,568 Nil Nil 368 1,344,695 done is to change production ratios 





*Does not include investments and/or interests in companies 


split-ups. 


not consolidated. Adjusted for 


a—In order to conform with data for other companies, fiscal years given are for period ending 


April 30th of year following: April 30, 


1944 latest avail 
A id . 





c-Reorganized in December, 1939. d-Org 


able. b-Reorganized in March, 
) in June, 1937. e-Organized in June, 


1937. 


1941; principal predecessor recapitalized in September, 1937. f-Organized in March, 1937. g-Organ- 
ized (consolidation in November, 1937. h-Reorganized in February, 1941. r-In process of reorgan- 


ization. p-Preferred stock dividends in arrears. 





Funded debt includes deferred interest on bonds where such condition exists. 
Note: The foregoing information has been obtained from sources believed to be reliable but 


is not guaranteed. 


and reestablish the normal trade 


outlets. 


All in all, it looks like a great 
setting for profits—and never be- 
fore in their histories have so many 
units in the industry been ready 
and anxious, and prepared for any- 
thing. 
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LOG HAULS 
LOG KICKERS 
‘| LOG LOADERS 
MH | LOG TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 
'§) HYDRAULIC BARKERS 
SWING CUT-OFF SAWS | 
DRAG SAWS Ai} 
LOG HOLDING EQUIPMENT fas 
LOG CARRIAGES 
REFUSE HOGS 
CHIPPERS 
CHIP SCREENS 
CHIP DUSTERS 
BELT CONVEYORS 
REDUCTION DRIVES 
ELEVATORS 
RE-CHIPPERS 
CHIP CRUSHERS 
PULP WASHERS 
DECKERS 
WET MACHINES 


oe 


The Pulp and Paper Industry of the Pacific Coast 
looks to Sumner Iron Works for machinery because NEW HYDRAULIC BARKER 


S i d craft have the know-h 
umner engineers and craftsmen have the know-how 7). see Ses 


type” hydraulic barker is noteworthy 
for low first cost, plus economy and 
comprehensive line of pulp and paper mill machinery. efficiency of operation. 































and the experience, and the Sumner plant has com- 
plete facilities for the production of an excellent and 


Write today for further information 


SUMNER IRON WORKS (Wasnincron 


New York Representative: BROSITES MACHINE COMPANY ” 50 Church Street 


BUILDERS OF SAWMILL, SHINGLE MILL, PULP ad 
PAPER MILL MACHINERY FOR FIFTY YEARS 


In Canada: CANADIAN SUMNER IRON WORKS, LTD., VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


NEWSPRINT--A Few Prophecies; 





HE future outlook for the 

North American newsprint in- 

dustry is presently very bright, 
but many factors may alter the pic- 
ture over a long period. 

Said Royal S. Kellogg, veteran 
secretury of the News Print Service 
Bureau: “For an indefinite period 
ahead, there is an indicated demand 
for every ton of newsprint that the 
North American mills will be able 
to turn out. The demand will be 
large when the brakes are off. There 
is much bare machine capacity. No 
such crazy situation is in sight after 
this war as occurred in 1920, but 
there are busy times ahead.” 

Said Clifton Housley, Forest 
Products Bureau, WPB: “Although 
the possibility exists that a number 
of newsprint mills may be built in 
the South and West within the next 
few years, it is thought that produc- 
tion in U. S. will not rise above 
850,000 tons annually.” 

Said Robert P. Kernan, president 
of Donnaconna Paper Co.: “The 
end of the war will not greatly 
change the present newsprint situ- 
ation in Canada. U. S. business has 
been stimulated rather than depress- 
ed during the war, but the war has 
not brought about any abnormal 
demand for newsprint.” 

In making other inquiries in wide- 
ly separated regions of the conti- 


U. S. Newsprint Industry’s share 


Mills Boost Production in 1945 


CANADIAN NEWSPRINT MILLS PRO-RATED 


@ Operations of all newsprint companies in Canada are under government regula- 
tion at the present time. Pro-rating of the available business of the industry’s 25 
newsprint producing companies with each company allotted a fixed percentage of 
the available business, became effective September 1, 1942. 


Under this system, which presumably will last for the war’s duration, the per- 
centage allotted to each mill has been based on the rated capacity of that mill, 
orders on the books, shipments, past performances and other factors. 

The fellowing valle chowe the division of tonnage: 








Established Established 
icine Established Share of Ps aie ~ a 
_— Per Cent 3,040,000. Pition 
Ton Market in Relation 
to Capacity — 
Canadian Tasnenntional er 15.89 483,056 70.05 
Abitibi —. 13.01 395,504 66.0 
Consolidated , 12.90 392,160 62.5 
Price Brothers -............-. 8.52 259,000 69.0 
Powell River 5.65 171,760 70.05 
Spruce Falls 4.84 147,136 74.0 
Anglo-Canadian _.....__. 4.70 142,880 73.0 
Minnesota-Ontario 4.31 131,024 70.5 
Ontario Paper 4.28 130,112 80.0 
St. Lawrence er! 4.11 124,944 66.5 
Quebec North Shore _.... 3.32 100,928 84.5 
Great Lakes __. fees 2.76 93,904 80.5 
Mersey Paper er er oe 2.68 81,472 75.5 
a oe eee 2.30 69,920 68.0 
James Maclaren as 2.30 69,920 69.5 
Donnacona __.. 1.87 56,848 67.0 
Pacific Mills pos 1.85 56,240 75.5 
Donohue Brothers _. 1.07 32,528 68.0 
E. B. Eddy 1.00 30,400 65.0 
Brompton _ 0.93 28,272 44.5 
ne aL, 0.60 18,240 72.5 
Bathurst _--___. a eee 0.39 11,856 64.5 
J. R. Booth recs 0.30 9,120 60.5 
St. Raymond 0.30 9,120 117.0 
TSE ES eee ee i 0.12 3,648 36.5 
2; 040, ,000 69.1 


100.00 











Of Domestic Market Continues to Decrease 


United States newsprint mills supplied 18 per cent of the total newsprint available for consumption in the country in 


1944 as compared with 20 


and 27.3 in 1938. In 1915 they produced 76.3 per cent. 


increased. 


Each circle here represents the total amount of newsprint in the United States available for consumption in that year, 
with percentages supplied from domestic and foreign sources. 


NEWSPRINT 


PRODUCED /N 





per cent in 1943, 


22 per cent in 1942, 25.2 per cent in 1941 25.9 in 1940, 26.1 in 1939 


Correspondingly, supplies from Canada and Newfoundland 





NEWSPRINT 


PRODUCED 






CANADA 


NEWS PRINT 23.6% 


-Betewenen a 2 





CANADA 
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"REDUCE Ou 


“Prowl Time 
by installing this 


BYRON JACKSON 
PULP PUMP 





- sy 1S This simple, rugged, easily dismantled pump is proving 


HUSKY AND RELIABLE that the handling of pulp, of both high and low consist- 
ency, can be accomplished within minimum “down time”— 

* IT HAS plant throughput can be increased and maintenance costs 

Niele cel ichll ae Wi Ect dele) A: decreased. 

MOUNTINGS An unusually large suction eye keeps velocities low, and 


the possibility of vapor binding is minimized. 


* AND LINERS 


Complete bracket assembly with rotating element, pump 
ARE EASILY RENEWABLE cover and liners, can be removed as an assembled unit 
without disturbing the driver or the pump suction or 


discharge piping. 


Renewable liners—of hardened iron or steel—securely 
bolted to the pump case covers—can be easily replaced, 
thereby eliminating the difficult-to-maintain tongue and 


groove mounting. 


Impeller is of open type, mounted on an extra large heat 


treated shaft with coarse, self-tightening Acme threads. 


Stocks with high acid or alkaline content are handled by 


special materials suited for the specific job. 


W rite today for further information. 





Close-up of liner as belted to pump case 


Soe emn eee BYRON JACKSON CO. 


with self-tightoning Acme threads. Houston e LOS ANGELES New York 
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U. S. Production, Imports, 


PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
NORTH AMERICAN AND U. S. NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION AND USE 


Exports, Consumption, Inventories 


(1,000 short tons) 





Production of Newsprint 


In North America 


(1,000 short tons) 














Calendar Year United 
Total(1) States Canada Newfoundland 

DROGNSURER cccccccccccccccess Fal 811 967 1944 3,985 721 2,992 273 
Imports «-seeeeserreesereees 2,b91 2,637 2,921 1943 4,,030 sn 2,983 236 
Re 6 xpor @eeeeeeeeaeeee 1942 4,422 1 
Exports S@eeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeee 31 35 42 : wed s - ries 
ko ng F aaanuniom 3,472 3,411 3,845 

ventories, tot ecccece 350 378 489 1) Total t add be rounding. 

Publishers! eeeneeeneeeee 342 367 479 ' , ica bal ’ ~— * - 

MELO cccvccnccienccencess 4 ll 10 Source: United States, Bureau of the Census; 
Decrease in stocks eresee 28 ll 96 Canada and Newfoundland, Newsprint Associa- 
Apparent total consumption .. 3,243 3,627 3,816 tion of Canada. 





THOUSAND TONS 


1015 i320 


nent, PULP & PAPER INDUS- 
TRY finds newsprint machines in 
the Far West and in the North- 
eastern states, and even in Canada, 
which are being—or will soon be— 
made over to manufacture coating 
papers, groundwood specialties or 
other grades bringing a higher fi- 
nancial return than newsprint. How- 
ever, a newsprint machine in an- 
other region has added to produc- 
tion and thus, where certain com- 
panies (particularly those in the 
U.S.) are interested in taking ad- 
vantage of demand for better pa- 


News Print Propouction 1914-1944 


Umteo States—Canada — Newrouno. ano 





pers, there may be others move into 
the newsprint field. 

Taking the long view, fiber for 
newsprint is going to be costly and 
increasingly hard to obtain in com- 
petition with other pulp producers 
Many well informed industry men 
look for increasing use of fillers of 
one kind or another in newsprint 
even including coatings. And there 
is good reason to expect that the 
future quality of newsprint will be 
higer than the world has known. 

The third increase in the news- 
print price ceiling since it came un- 





os 


der OPA control in March 1942— 
a boost to $63 in March of this year 
—was encouraging to this branch of 
the industry. If such a price can 
be maintained after the war, or in- 
creased, it would serve to keep up 
the production. The North Ameri- 
can producers are hopeful that the 
Swedish association will see the light 
as they do, and keep their prices 
similarly within reason. 


Production 


Mr. Kellogg, in his annual re- 
port, said that the 3,984,000 tons of 
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newsprint made in North America 
last year was only 1% less than in 
che preceding year. It was supplied 
to the extent of 7% by Newfound- 
land, 18% by the United States and 
75% by Canada. There was a slighi 
increase in the Canadian output— 
9,000 tons—over 1943, a decrease 
of 85,000 tons in United States pro- 
duction and an increase of 37,000 
tons in Newfoundland production. 


The newsprint total in Canada in 
1944 ranked 6% below the five-year 
average of 3,175,000 tons, for 1939- 
43. During the same half decade 
the Newfoundland mills averaged 
303,000 tons, so last year was 10% 
under the recent average. 


The amount of newsprint manu- 
factured in the United States in 
1944 was the least in any recorded 
year since 1900. At that time and 
for a number of years thereafter 
domestic mills were the only source 
of white paper for United States 
newspapers. 


Shipments from the mills aggre- 
gated about 10,000 tons more than 


SOURCES OF 


production during the year, so that 
on December 31 mill stocks were 
10,000 tons less than a year earlier 


Canada’s Accomplishment 


E. W. Tinker, executive secre- 
tary of the American Paper and 
Pulp Assn., points out that Canada 
has maintained newsprint shipments 
to the U. S. at a higher rate than 
the average of the five-year prewar 
period, despite discouraging short- 
ages of manpower and equipment 
Incidentally, woodpulp exports to 
U. S. were double those of 1938. 


Average production of Canadian 
mills was 68% of capacity in 1944 
as compared with over 78% in 1940 
and 1941. 


During the first three months of 
this year, the Canadian mills suc- 
ceeded in increasing their produc- 
tion of newsprint by 4.6%, while 
U. S. production was stepped up 
4.555, and Newfoundland’s, 6% 
This augured well for a mainte- 
nance of production rates in 1945 
at a time when the newspapers in 
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the U. S. were operating under 
further reductions in their consump- 
tion quotas. 


Exports 


Exports of newsprint paper from 
Canada last year are reported by 
the mills to have been 2,813,000 
tons or 94% of production. This 
was only 3,000 tons less than they 
exported in 1943, but there was a 
substantial shift in destinations. In 
1944 Canadian overseas shipments 
were 384,000 tons, compared with 
267,000 tons during the preceding 
year. Correspondingly there was a 
decrease of 120,000 tons in mill 
shipments to the United States, the 
1944 total being 2,430,000 tons com- 
pared with 2,550,000 tons in 1943 


While the proportion of pulp ex- 
ported from Canada fell from 66% 
of the production in 1908 down to 
the present average of about 30% 
the proportion of newsprint export- 
ed has remained fairly uniform at 
about 90% of the total production. 
The ratio of newsprint paper ex- 
ports to total paper exports has 


NEWSPRINT USED IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Tons in Round Numbers) 


Source: News Print Service Bureau 








7-————— Imports into the U. S. From ———— Available for 

U. S. Production . S. Exports Canada Newfoundland Europe Consumption 

POTS ho ee 1,305,000 43,000 pa. ici 1,000 1,482,000 
RP ae 1,313,000 61,000 CO 5,000 1,567,000 
| 1,239,000 55,000 cS i eiaaeiaes 1,000 1,552,000 
Me 25 1,315,000 76,000 ee eee ey eee 1,707,000 
Te ne Ss 1,359,000 94,000 558,000 1,000 1,824,000 
|: Sanne 1,260,000 97,000 eee 1,759,000 
a eee 1,375,000 111,000 .., 3,000 1,895,000 
oo ee eee 1,512,000 49,000 679,000 1,000 50,000 2,193,000 
We 1,225,000 17,000 i 135,000 2,000,000 
ee 1,448,000 26,000 896,000 133,000 2,451,000 
a, 1,485,000 16,000 i ne: 200,000 2,778,000 
re ne oe 1,481,000 17,000 1,197,000 4,000 156,000 2,821,000 
eee 1,530,000 23,000 1,295,000 20,000 133,000 2,955,000 
ee 1,684,000 19,000 1,658,000 94,000 100,000 3,517,000 
OT 1,486,000 12,000 1,776,000 89,000 122,000 3,461,000 
ee es 2 1,418,000 11,000 1,926,000 114,000 116,000 3,563,000 
ee ee 1,392,000 19,000 2,195,000 132,000 96,000 3,796,000 
i ES ee 1,282,000 10,000 1,989,000 156,000 134,000 3,551,000 
|g 1,157,000 10,000 1,754,000 160,000 151,000 3,212,000 
> ns 1,009,000 8,000 1,533,000 114,000 144,000 2,793,000 
PO es eal tt 946,000 11,000 1,545,000 95,000 153,000 2,728,000 
a ee ee ee 961,000 23,000 1,956,000 107,000 147,000 3,148,000 
es 912,000 23,000 2,062,000 124,000 197,000 3,272,000 
ae 2 921,000 15,000 2,422,000 87,000 243,000 3,658,000 
eo 946,000 17,000 2,899,000 124,000 294,000 4,246,000 
er ene 820,000 6,000 1,938,000 94,000 243,000 3,089,000 
cn MO ee 954,259 13,000 2,206,000 104,600 310,000 3,561,859 
ag) oe 1,013,000 44,000* 2,586,000 157,000 34,000 3,746,000 
ae Me 1,058,000 73,000* 2,762,000 217,000 3,000 4,015,000 
a) es ee 953,000 42,000** 2,900,000** 120,000** None 3,800,000 
pe ee ee 805,000 35,000** 2,792,000** 110,000** None 3,250,000 
oy a APE en as ae 717,120 40,161** 2,430.000** 100,000** None 3,650,000 





*Includes paper which is not standard newsprint. Standard newsprint exports from the U. S during 1940 did not exceed 15,000 tons: during 
1941 the exports did not exceed 25,000 tons. 


**Dept of Commerce figures. 
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likewise remained much the same 
for the past 30 years. 


While the bulk of Canada’s news- 
print exports have gone to the 
United States, Canada’s newsprint 
has been marketed in more than 75 
countries—from Abyssinia to the 
Virgin Islands. Just before the war. 
the United States was taking about 
80 per cent of Canada’s newsprint 
exports; British Empire countries. 
17.7%, most of this to the United 
Kingdom and Australia. 


Exports from Newfoundland were 
7,000 tons more last year than in 
1943, but here also there was a de- 
cided shift. Overseas shipments in 
1944 amounted to 170,000 tons com- 
pared with 132,000 tons a year earli- 
er. There was a corresponding de- 
crease of 31,000 tons in shipments 
to the United States. 


Mr. Kellogg explained that these 
figures are mill reports, and that 
the official reports of newsprint ex- 
ports released by Washington and 
published in tables on these pages 
are much larger because of the wide 
classification used by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


The North American mills sup- 
plied in 1944 close to 600,000 tons 
to customers abroad, about 160,000 
tons more than in 1943. 


The Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration in Washington, D. C., in its 
request for WPB allotments, has in- 
dicated there is going to be an in- 
creasingly heavy demand for news- 
print in liberated countries of Eu- 
rope in the immediate future. 


The United States exported 40,- 


OVERSEAS EXPORTS 
OF CANADIAN NEWSPRINT 


-Nine Months 








1944 1943 

United Kingdom _. 35,013 19,729 
| iat SEA 1,300 3,186 
Continental Europe 5,259 1,325 
Mediterranean Area.. 3,195 2,757 
erence 6,821 2,306 
Br. South Africa... 18,529 2,255 
Other Africa __..____. 2,205 730 
Br. India, Cey., Burma 18,234 7,940 
See 56,012 12,194 
New Zealand _.______. 13,226 16,372 
Argentina 35,319 35,123 
| i SE Ee 33,217 32,062 
| OS eee 10,077 8,884 
Other So. America... 21,990 12,375 
ES 5,098 
aes ae eee 9,368 9,045 
Br. West Indies_____.. 3,672 2,224 
Other Caribbean Area 9,569 5,449 
a ee 6,816 5,727 
301,541 184,781 

United States ____. 1,780,023 1,891,516 
Total -.............2,081,564 2,076,297 





Source: Newsprint Assn. of Canada. 
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Newsprint Paper Used 
Year— Population Tons Per Capita 
I lS en 127,521,000 3,300,000 51.7 lbs. 
1936 128,429,000 3,650,000 56.8 lbs. 
1937 129,257,000 3,830,000 59.3 Ibs. 
LBS DE eee a eee 130,215,000 3,458,000 53.1 Ibs. 
2 CES 131,878,000 3,550,000 54.1 Lbs. 
eee 132,817,000 3,730,000 56.2 lbs. 
eee 133,923,000 3,930,000 58.7 Ibs. 
EEE Gal ea ar ne oe 134,633,000 3,800,000 56.4 bbs. 
1943 - 136,497,000 3,650,000 53.5 lbs. 
1944 - 138,101,000 3,250,000 47.1 lbs. 


161 tons in 1944 to all countries 
according to the Department of 
Commerce, which compares with 
such varied figures in the past as 
73,000 tons in 1941 and 13,000 tons 
in 1939. Canada’s overseas ship- 
ments in 1943 were 213,000 tons 
and these are expected to substan- 
tially increase. 


Status of Newspapers 


The publishers, reporting to the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., had 24,000 tons less news- 
print on hand or in transit on Dec. 
31, 1944, than they had a year 
earlier. With mill stocks 10,000 tons 
less, a decrease of 34,000 tons in 
visible supply is thus accounted for 
Unaccounted for is an uncertain 
quantity held by smaller publishers 
and other users of newsprint whose 
tonnage must be estimated because 
of inability to obtain accurate sta- 
tistics. Altogether, however, there 
was very close coorelation of con- 
sumption with production during 
the year. 


At the end the publishers still 
had on hand a fairly comfortable 
supply in the aggregate, their stocks 
amounting to 52 days’ consumption 
at the current rate. 


Consumption 


The publishers reporting to the 
A.N.P.A. used 14 per cent less pa- 
per than in 1943, 17 per cent less 
than in 1942 and 20 per cent less 
than in 1941. Since the undertak- 
ing at the first of the year was to 
use about 20 per cent less than in 
the base year of 1941, it will be seen 
that that goal was attained. 


The total and per capita use of 
newsprint paper in the United States 
for which satisfactory figures are 
available during the past 10 years 
are shown in an accompanying table 


It will be noted that the per cap- 
ita consumption dropped to 47.1 
pounds in 1944 or the least since 
1933. This compares with a per cap- 
ita use of 59.3 in 1937 and 58.7 in 
1941, the record years. But that is 





the way the tonnage divides out 
using the Bureau of Census popula- 
tion figure of 138,101,000. There 
were so many people in the serv- 
ices abroad however, that the actual 
use by those at home must have 
been quite a little above the indi- 
cated average. 


Since Jan. 1, 1944, U. S. news- 
papers have been held to reductions 
on a sliding scale. Maximum cuts 
are 25% below their 1941 figures 


and the average are near 20%. 


Last year’s restrictions in the use 
of newsprint paper were directly 
reflected in decreased sizes of pub- 
lications since circulations went in 
the other direction. 

The leading daily newspapers in 
the 100,000 circulation and over 
class which have been checked for 
25 years, averaged 23 pages in size 
in 1944. This was not only 3 pages 
less than in 1943 but also the small- 
est year since 1921. There was a 
corresponding reduction in the size 
of Sunday issues. Last year’s aver- 
age was 68 pages compared with 
10 pages more in 1943 and 20 pages 
more in 1941. The Sunday papers 
in 1944 were the smallest of any 
year in our record. 


Editor & Publisher has compiled 
ABC statements of 249 daily and 
143 Sunday newspapers which show 
nearly 3% increase in daily cir- 
culations and under 1% increase in 
Sunday circulations during the six- 
month period ending Sept. 30, 1944. 
compared with the corresponding 
period in 1943. It is estimated that 
this compilation covers about two- 
thirds of the daily circulations and 
three-quarters of the Sunday circu- 
lations. It is certain, therefore, that 
total newspaper circulations are be- 
ing maintained at all-time high lev- 
els, and going a little higher. The 
same source estimates that the 
American reading public pays more 
than $600,000,000 annually for its 
newspapers. The fact is also noted 
that with higher subscription rates 
there is a greater net revenue per 
subscriber than ever before. 
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URING these past few years 
De- war, the pulp and paper 
industry has “discovered” the 
plastics industry. This is rather odd, 
because many years ago the plas- 
tics industry recognized the impor- 
tance of pulp and paper in improv- 
ing the properties and extending 
the applications of their product. 
Several pulp and paper mills 
have engaged in the manufacture 
of specialty pulps and paper for 


the plastics industries and some - 


companies have their own plastics 
divisions in which fiber-resin com- 
binations are made and finished ar- 
ticles fabricated. Likewise, some 
resin or plastics manufacturers op- 
erate their own paper mills. 


Possibilities of future expansion 
and of development of new outlets 
in this field for pulp and paper have 
created a lively interest in this in- 
dustry. These possibilities are far 
more important than the amount of 
paper and pulp actually utilized in 
this field today. 


According to figures supplied to 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY by 
the Chemical Unit of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, the con- 
sumption of wood pulp for the man- 
ufacture of plastics has amounted to 
only 400,000 to 450,000 tons in the 
past year. 


About two-thirds of this figure is 
represented by rayon pulp, but it 
does not include such other items 
as paper laminates—which possibly 
totaled over 20,000 tons last year. 
according to an authority in this 
field—or the pulp that goes into 
smokeless powder. The latter fig- 
ure, of course, is a military secret. 
but it is known that about four times 
as much smokeless powder is being 
produced form wood pulp in 1945 
as was being made in 1942. 


The table published on this page. 
giving the authorized consumption 
of wood pulp for non-paper prod- 
ucts during three quarters of 1944 
and one quarter of 1945 presents 
only part of the picture. 


However, an indication of the 
small part that plastics has in the 
total volume of pulp useage is ap- 
parent when these quarterly allot- 
ments of 100,000 to 110,000 tons is 
compared with a total availability 
of about 2,860,000 tons of pulp in 


the United States in the second 
quarter of 1945, including 260,000 
tons being imported from Canada. 
On the other hand, the amount of 
pulp going into plastics looms larg- 
er if compared with only 412,000 
tons of market pulp available in 
the U. S. in the second quarter. 


Alcohol and Plywood Overlays 


As indicated, many lists of plas- 
tics are technically incomplete. Even 
the alcohol now being produced by 
pulp mills in Bellingham, Wash.. 
and Thorold, Ontario, is enthus- 
iastically incuded in the plastics 
orbit by the devotees of that in- 
dustry. 


Photographic films — in fact all 
treated papers—are, in a sense, plas- 
tics. 

Plywood is claimed as another 
plastics product. The use of im- 
pregnated paper and paperboard 
overlays in x plywood industry 
has increased manyfold during 1944 
and 1945. 

Some chemists foresee a future 
plywood made entirely of wood 
pulp with orthodox papermaking 
processes and combined with plastic 
glue. The paper and paperboard 
overalys were adopted by plywood 
plants because of the increasing dif- 
ficulty in getting high grade peeler 
logs. They discovered that, while 
solving their wood supply problem. 
they found they could make even 
a stronger, more attractive and more 
useful plywood with paper or paper- 
board on both outside layers. Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp. furnishes paper 
overlays for four plywood plants 
now, while others buy the paper and 
board and impregnate it themselves. 
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LASTICS--Cinderella Industry 
is Using More Paper and Pulp 


Pulp & 7 ernie In 
astics 


Among other pulp and paper 
companies which have palsties divi- 
sions or are actively engaged in pro- 
ducing plastics products are St. 
Regis Paper Co., with its well known 
Panelyte division; the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills in Canada; Rie- 
gel Paper Corp.; Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., which has announced a 
plastic molding powder and is con- 
templating a postwar plastics plant; 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp., Mosinee 
Paper Mills, Munising Paper Co.., 
and Detroit Waxed Paper Co., with 
base papers for plastics markets; 
Keyes Fibre Co. and Hawley Paper 
Products, with their molded pulp 
products; Consolidated Water Pow- 
er & Paper Co., makers of Conso- 
weld; Marathon Corp., who make a 
powder and plastic sheets from mill 
effluent at Rothschild, Wis.; Rogers 
Paper Manufacturing Co. and other 
fabricators. 


Cellulosic Plastics 


A steady and rapid increase in 
the use of wood pulp as the base 
material, in place of cotton linters. 
has been the most striking develop- 
ment in the cellulose plastics field. 
As of today, practically all of the 
cellulose acetate produced is made 
from wood pulp and cellulose ace- 
tates are regarded as having a more 
useful future than the other types. 
Mills making dissolving pulps are 
showing an increasing interest in 
cellulose acetates. 


Wood pulp is used in a large pro- 
portion by the nitrocellulose and 
ethyl cellulose manufacturers, also. 


AUTHORIZED CONSUMPTION OF WOOD PULP FOR 
NON-PAPER PRODUCTS 

















(Short Tons) 

r 1944 \ —-96— 

2nd quarter 3rd quarter 4th quarter 1st quarter 

Cellophane _____. 2S 18,879 13,100 14,100 14,100 
ee Sako _ 70,903 70,900 75,491 76,276 
| EAT EN 2,443 1,984 2,430 2,747 
Molded pulp products 7,913 7,771 7,839 8,038 
Miscellaneous* __.... . . 6375 7,989 6,714 8,538 
108,183 101,744 108,574 109,699 


*Sausage casings, sponges, welding flax, paint and lacquers, etc. The second 
quarter 1945 allocation of wood pulp for non-paper uses amounted to 243,000 tons 
which includes exports in addition to the items listed above. No breakdown is 


available. 
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Paper Laminates 


Production of paper-pulp plastics 
in the United States have held down 
only by the lack of raw materials, re- 
stricted by the War Production 
Board controls, according to A. J. 
Norton, consulting chemist, former- 
ly of Portland, Me., and now of Se- 


attle. 


Mr. Norton, who has long been 
closely associated with pulp-paper- 
plastics fields, predicted that when 
the bars are litfed the pulp molds 
and wood-fill phenolics will rise 
sharply but cellulosic plastics will 
show no appreciable increase. 


Paper laminates will be a steady 
field, he thinks. Present production 
in laminates is about 80 million 
pounds annually, of which about 
one-half is the paper used. Pulp 
molds, he estimates, have reached 
production of about 2,000 tons an- 
nually. 


Official 1944 Figures 


George H. Sollenberger, deputy 
chief, plastics branch, U. S. War 
Production Board, in an authorized 
analysis of plastics materials pro- 
duction in 1944, given at a New 
York chemical society meeting, re- 
cently, gave these figures on the 
cellulosic plastics: 


For the cellulose - base plastics 
three broad groups may be estab- 
lished. They are: cellulose esters 
nitrocellulose and ethyl cellulose. 


The first—cellulose esters—is the 
large production item, amounting to 
about 309,000,000 pounds of flake 
of which in the neighborhood of 
228,000,000 pounds go to acetate 
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U. S. LAMINATES AND MOLDS 


According to estimates by A. J. Nor- 
ton, consultant who has been closely 
associated with plastics and paper in- 
dustries in New England and the Pa- 
cific Coast, the production of paper 
laminates has remained at about the 
same level since 1943—40,000 tons— 
because of restrictions on materials. 
About half the tonnage is paper and 
the other half resin. 


Wood flour fell off slightly from 2,000 
tons before Pearl Harbor, but Mr. 
Norton estimates it is now up to a 
3,000-ton annual rate. Pulp molds, he 
says, have risen steadily from prac- 
tically zero in 1940 to around 2,000 


tons per year. 


yarn and staple fiber. The balance 
81,000,000 pounds, is the base mate- 
rial for lacquers and for 17,000,000 
pounds of sheeting and 66,000,000 
pounds of molding powder. Figures 
on the poundages of butyrate and 
propionate are incorporated in these 
totals, since they are produced by 
one firm only. 


Cellulose ester plastics are cur- 
rently in great demand for many 
highly essential uses, such as air- 


craft and glider glazing, Grade C 
Ordnance wrap, pressure - sensitive 
adhesive tape for military packag- 
ing, goggle lenses, gasmask parts 
rocket parts, flashlights, toothbrush- 
es, and Army bugles and whistles. 


Considerable difficulty is being 
experienced in this field due to ex- 
ceedingly critical supplies of plas- 
ticizers, the direct result of other 
competing demands for raw mate- 
rials—the insectifuge and smokeless 
powder programs for instance. Ac- 
etic anhydride, of which 439,000,- 
000 pounds are needed for the pro- 
dupction of the estimated 309,000,- 
000 pounds of flake, has been in 
short supply for several months, as 
have the phthalates. No relief is 
foreseen for either for an extended 
period. In fact, increases in the 
smokeless powder program may 
drain off some of the cotton now 
being consumed by this industry. 


Good figures are not available 
(and probably could not be used 
if they were) for nitrocellulose for 
smokeless powder, dynamite, lac- 
quers and film. Although the nitro- 
cellulose plastics production rate 
has been much higher in the past 
limited supplies of synthetic cam- 
phor are keeping the output at 
about the 12,000,000-pound level. 
Camphor relief should come with 
V-E Day but, until that time, there 
is little hope for any large produc- 
tion of this material for uses other 
than military items, corrective spec- 
tacle frames, fountain pen and me- 
chanical pencil barrels, and ladies’ 
wood shoe covers. 


Ethyl cellulose, with two produc- 


U. S. CELLULOSE PLASTIC PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION, AND SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION 
































1942-1944 
(In Pounds) 
NITROCELLULOSE CELLULOSE ACETATE 
Total Sheets Rods Tubes “Sheets, rods, and tubes Molding composition 
Shipments Shipments Shipments Shipments Shipments 
and con- and con- and con- and con- and con- 
Production sumption Production sumption Production sumption Production sumption Production sumption Production Shipments 
59642 .... “45, 128, 826 16,038,18810,422,370 10,838,323 3,662,075 3,819,016 1, 044, 381 1,380,849 7.4 453, 307 6,777,324 40,792,518 38,794,514 
a. 14,042,348 14,530,299 8,929,257 9,323,639 4,280,853 4,409,707 832,238 796,95310,163,467 10,082,236 44,222,714 42,214,571 
1944 
January 1,275,119 1,209,993 791,671 770,263 409,823 377,964 73,625 61,766 798,925 838,260 4,040,660 3,705,769 
ebruary 1,443,101 1,318,505 920,565 793,903 450,050 472,650 72,486 51,952 721,952 868,261 4,213,788 4,019,165 
March 1,468,320 1,479,146 931,996 917,165 459,720 480,003 76,604 81,978 646,137 822,248 4,482,339 3,878,183 
April 1,474,637 1,511,507 947,496 951,989 431,395 467,117 95,746 92,401 676,416 622,199 4,878,333 4,544,239 
op ...... 1,496,833 1,469,330 882,587 897,395 484,628 483,626 89,640 88,509 762,307 842,301 5,204,868 4,672,882 
June . 1,468,681 1,561,850 907,405 943,928 448,191 505,433 113,085 112,489 704,136 757,546 4,860,128 4,528,425 
July 1,198,118 1,291,518 726,664 774,303 381,927 419,223 89,527 97,992 736,111 675,785 4,517,606 4,207,545 
August - 1,382,746 1,319,348 894,642 820,133 396,356 410,655 91,748 88,560 730,922 731,818 5,007,831 4,504,670 
*8 mo. 1944 11,167,577 11,161,397 7,003,026 6,869,079 3,462, 090 3,616,671 702, 461 675,647 5, 776, 906 6,158,418 37,205,553 34,060,878 








*Released as of March 2, 1945. For reasons of national security Gave des nee 1944 ‘cae oad recent months were withheld. 


Source: Bureau of Census. 


CELLULOSE PLASTIC PRODUCTS— 
1942-44 


Data above are based on reports of 15 manu- 
facturers which represent practically the entire 
industry. Nine manufacturers make cellulose 
nitrate products, six make cellulose acetate pr 
ucts and ten make cellulose acetate molding 
composition. Beginning October, 1943, data are 
included for two companies which produce cellu- 
lose acetate Idi c from scrap 


s Y 





material. While these companies were in opera- 
tion prior to October, 1943, comparability of 
the data is little affected; in that month, they 
made no shipments and accounted for only 2 per 
cent of total molding composition production. 
One additional company reported cellulose ace- 
tate sheets, rods and tubes for the first time in 
November, 1943. The production of this com- 
pany is so small that comparability is unaffected. 

The production, and shipments and consump- 
tion figures represent data reported by prime 
manufacturers of cellulose plastic material and 


include no data for plastic molding which manu- 
facture products from purchased material. This 
results in some understatement of the data for 
cellulose acetate sheets, rods and tubes. Manu- 
facture of these products from purchased ma- 
terial, however, is reflected in the data here 
shown for shipments of cellulose acetate molding 
composition. The statistics shown for sheet forms 
do not contain data for safety glass sheeting. 
They may, however, contain data for some wrap- 
ping material, since the report form does not 
specify that such should be excluded. 
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ers, is operating at a rate of less 
than 12,000,000 pounds, although 
additional facilities are being read- 
ied to take care of the heavy de- 
mands for rocket parts, classified 
war items, lacquers, the well-known 
“strip-coat” type of military pack- 
aging, Army flashlights and many 
similar products. 

(These figures showed substan- 
tial increases over 1943. Ethyl cel- 
lulose production, for example, is 
reported to have nearly tripled in a 
year.) 


Resins Statistics 
Mr. Sollenberger also disclosed 


some interesting statistics on resins: 

In the group — phenolic resins 
and molding compounds—plywood 
resins are being turned out at a 
rate of about 36,000,000 Ibs. per 
year. This represents a plywood 
otuput of about 600,000,000 sq. ft. 
on the basis of 3-ply material. 


Specialty resins, used in a large 
number of classified military ap- 
plications, in grinding wheels, brake 
blocks, electrical insulation, heat-in- 
sulant bonding, stamping and form- 
ing dies for light metals, adhesives 
for metal bonding, ion - exchange 
resins for water purification and 
lamp-base cements account for an- 
other 55,000,000 pounds. 


Commission). 


Roughly, 96,000,000 pounds of 
laminating varnish—60 per cent res- 
in is a good average for this mate- 
rial—is consumed in the manufac- 
ture of about an equal weight of 
laminates for electrical and struc- 
tural uses, for helmet liners, instruc- 
tion panels, silent gears and various 
corrosion-resistant items. Protective 
coatings for military and industrial 
equipment take another 44,000,000 
pounds or so of phenolic resin. 
while a substantial amount goes 
into the manufacture of 120,000,- 
000 pounds of phenolic molding 
powders. 


Total figures on phenolic resins 
and molding compounds is about 
350,000,000 pounds. 


Since the fourth quarter of 1944 
the limited availability of phenol 
has held down production of phe- 


nolic resins. 


The urea and melamine resins are 
comparable to phenolics in that the 
total output of these two materials 
—126,000,000 pounds of resin and 
molding compounds, which consume 
102,000,000 pounds of formalde- 
hyde—must be broken down in com- 
ponents before the figures mean 
much. 


Specialty and adhesive resins are 
running about 84,000,000 pounds. 
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They are used in high wet-strength 
paper for maps, blueprints and in- 
vasion currency; in laminates; in 
plywood for such miscellaneous end 
uses as shipping containers; in 
wood-working adhesives; paper lam- 
inates for V-boxes; foundry sand- 
core binders; and in textile treat- 
ment to reduce shrinkage, to in- 
crease wear and to make shoddy 
fabrics usable. Urea and melamine 
molding compounds account for 
36,000,000 pounds of the 126,000,- 
000-pound total. This, of course 
includes the bulk fillers. The pro- 
tective coating use of these resins 
eats up 6,000,000 pounds. 

In January and February of 1945. 
resins were in trouble due to for- 
maldehyde difficulties. Earlier, se- 
rious trouble was encountered as a 
result of competition for production 
time among ammonia for mixed fer- 
tilizer, methanol for Lend-Lease and 
methanol for normal domestic in- 
dustrial uses such as the production 
of formaldehyde. 

The U. S. Tarriff Commission re- 
ported a total production of phe- 
nolics in 1943 at 144,541,000 lbs. 
(net resin content) which was de- 
rived as follows: moldings, 62,424,- 
000 Ibs.; castings, 2,838,000 Ibs.; 
laminating, 23,118,000 Ibs.; protec- 
tive coatings, 15,519,000 Ibs.; adhe- 
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CELLULOSE ESTERS AND ETHERS 
USED IN PLASTICS MOLDING INDUSTRY 
Ethylcellulose 

thocel Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Hercules E. C. Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cellulose acetate 
Bakelite Bakelite Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Chemaco Chemaco Corporation, Berkeley Heights, N. J. 
Hereuloid Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Fibestos Monsanto Chemical Go., Springfield, Mass. 
Lumarith Celanese Celluloid Corporation, New York 
Nixonite Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J. 
Plastacele E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Tenite I Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Cellulose acetate butyrate 
Tenite II Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Cellulose nitrate 
Celluloid Celanese Celluloid Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Hercules C. N. Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Nitron Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Nixonoid Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J 
Pyralin E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 











sives, 10,290,000 lbs., and miscel- 
laneous uses, 11,527,000 lbs. 


The commission reported 53,859,- 
000 Ibs, of urea resins were pro- 
duced in 1943. 


The January 25 bulletin of Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., presents the 
following figures as a summation of 
production in part of plastics in- 
dustry: 

Lbs. per Mo. 
Phenolic molding pow- 

NE Seas ch ccs viacamials 10,000,000 

Urea and melamine mold- 


ing powders 3,000,000 
Cellulosic molding pow- 

NT 5,500,000 
Laminates __......____...._.. 6,700,000 

SRE eee 25,200,000 


This monthly total of 25,000,000 
pounds represents an annual rate 


of 302,000,000 pounds. 


A summation of the individual 
material figures gives a total of 
about 790,000,000 pounds as the 
annual rate of production for all 
major classes of plastics and resins. 
according to Mr. Sollenberger. Of 
this, approximately 413,000,000 
pounds may be considered as struc- 
tural or rigid plastics. 


Postwar Picture 


Discussing the postwar picture, 
he said: 

“Wise designers will take advan- 
tage of the divergent physical and 
chemical properties of metals and 
plastics, and will combine them so 
that they are complementary in- 
stead of competitive. The utter fu- 
tility of competition can be estab- 
lished by comparing 2 billion pounds 
of aluminum or about 178 billion 


pounds of steel ingots with 413 mil- 
lion pounds of rigid plastics. The 
plastics production is only 21% as 
great as that of aluminum and 0.2% 
that of steel. 


“While the postwar plastics situ- 
ation would appear.to be very good 
it is of the utmost importance that 
the industry keep at least one foot 
on the ground. We all realize that 
the readers of the Sunday supple- 
ments are eagerly awaiting plastic 
houses, plastic automobiles and 
plastic airplanes. This phase, how- 
ever, should cause little trouble for 
we also realize that such things are 
not within the realm of present-day 
possibilities. Smaller, less sensational 
products can be the seurce of even 
more embarrassment to the indus- 
try if, in a desire to rush items onto 
the market, processors do not see 
that they are properly engineered 
and the correct material selected. 
Responsibility in this matter rests 
equally with the material manufac- 
turer and the molder or fabricator.” 


Dr. Donald T. Jackson, Hammer- 
mill Paper Co., Erie, Pa., who has 
made—with associates of his com- 
pany—one of the most exhaustive 
surveys of possibilities in the plastics 
industry for the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, has this to say, in a com- 
munication to PULP & PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY: 


“The Cinderella-like rise of plas- 
tics from relative industrial obscur- 
ity to a position in the spotlight of 
public acclaim has probably been 
caused almost equally as much by 
what they are expected to do in the 
future as by what they are now do- 
ing or have done in the past. Fea- 
ture articles in newspapers and mag- 
azines, optimistic industrial adver- 
tising, pitcuresque war applications 


and the natural tendency of the 
American public to exaggerate any- 
thing new has served to place the 
plastics industry in a position where 
a proper perspective is difficult to 
obtain. The public has been led. 
largely by its own wishful thinking, 
to believe that plastic automobiles, 
plastic planes, boats, houses, bath- 
tub and furniture await only V-day 
to make their appearance on the 
industrial scene. 

“Many of us in the paper indus- 
try have likewise failed to get or to 
keep the plastics industry in proper 
perspective to our own. It can in 
no way lessen our appreciation of 
the marvelous work which palstics 
have done and are doing in the war 
and which they will undoubtedly 
do when peace comes if we make 
this comparison.” 

Dr. Jackson noted that the plas- 
tics industry (cellulosic and resins). 
as of 1939, was shown by the bureau 
of the census as having a total value 
of only $77,653,000 as compared 
with $4,039,000,000 for the motor 
car industry, $2,720,000,000 for steel 
mills, $933,016,000 for the paper 
and paperboard industry and $247,- 
066,000 for rayon and allied prod- 
ucts. However, he points out, the 
plastics industry has grown since 
then and is one of the fastest grow- 
ing of all. 


Howard Smith Plastic Plan 


@ Construction of the lignite plastic 
plant of Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Montreal, is well advanced and opera- 
tions on a semi-commercial basis will 
begin soon, according to President Har- 
old Crabtree. 

Mr. Crabtree states that although 
there has been some improvement in 
pulpwood supply, labor shortage is still 
critical, making it impossible to obtain 
the normal requirements of peeled pulp- 
wood. Accordingly, the company had 
to resort largely to the use of rough 
wood, requiring new barking equipment. 


Paper Aids Farmers 


In rural areas, paper is becoming in- 
creasingly important. Egg crates are be- 
ing made of corrugated paper board 
with collapsible construction, especially 
designed and reinforced to give strength 
and durability. Other farm goods now ob- 
tainable in fabricated or moulded paper 
and paper base plastic include sanitary 
poultry breeders, housings for electrical 
chicken brooders, and paper binder twine 
for bundling grain. 

Baking dishes can now be made of 
special paper that resists heat to 350 
degrees. 


Buckley Heads Papermakers 


@ Richard S. Buckley, technical director, 
Fernstrom Paper Mills, was elected chair- 
man of the Papermakers & Associates of 
Southern California at Los Angeles April 
19. A complete report on the meeting will 
be published next month in our next 
regular issue. 
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RAYON--Half of Dissolving 
Wood Pulp Goes Into Its Processes 


Ty AYON manufacture is one of 
| the world’s most rapidly 

growing industries. The use 
of dissolving wood pulp as the raw 
material for rayon, has increased 
at even a faster pace and today it is 
by far the principal material used. 


Because of lower cost, uniformity 
of fiber and improved manufactur- 
ing processes, the use of wood pulp 
is expected to show even greater 
gains over its rival—cotton linters— 
as rayon’s postwar raw material. 


War has brought about a con- 
centration of research and develop- 
ment in use of fibers to the point 
where fiber-using industries know 
more about them than they would 
have otherwise. Spectacular war- 
time uses of rayon have been in the 
public eye—what the general public 
doesn’t know are the marvelous ar- 
ticles of rayon which have been de- 
veloped in laboratories for postwar 
and which will be revealed on the 
markets when the industry no long- 
er has to concentrate on parachutes. 
tire cord and other materials for 
the armed forces. 


American Viscose Corp. in the 
past year announced development 
of a strong rayon fiber as fine as 
silk and interesting developments 
also are taking place in the acetate 
rayon field. 


CELLULOSE CONSUMPTION BY U. S. RAYON INDUSTRY 1930 TO 194% 


Thous. Short Tons 





400 


























The U. S. rayon industry used 
285,000 tons of wood pulp in 1944. 
according to Rayon Organon, pub- 
lication of the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. This represents over 
one-half of the total dissolving wood 
pulp consumption of 550,000 tons 
in the U. S. during 1944. 

Classifying the cellulose con- 
sumption according to its use by 
the two main classifications of the 








rayon industry, the viscose and 
cupra producers use between 75 and 
80% wood pulp and the remainder 
linters pulps, while the acetate di- 
vision employs approximately 70% 
wood pulp, the balance of 30% be- 
ing linters pulp. 
New Record Highs 

According to estimates by the 
Textile Economics Bureau, the con- 
sumption of cellulose by the United 


CELLULOSE CONSUMPTION BY THE U. S. RAYON INDUSTRY 


Short Tons of Refined Cellulose 
































TOTAL PULP WOOD PULP* 

Tons Per Cent Tons Per Cent 
1930. 72,000 100 45,000 62 
1931 84,000 100 53,000 63 
1932. 74,000 100 43,000 58 
1933. 115,000 100 65,000 57 
1934 112,000 100 63,000 56 
1935 137,000 100 86,000 63 
a ee, 151,000 100 104,000 69 
| a ES 176,000 100 132,000 75 
1938. 147,500 100 110,000 75 
1939_ 194,500 100 . 145,000 75 
1940 238,000 100 178,000 75 
i, rN eee Let 287,500 100 214,500 75 
ig | eT oe Nae 330,000 100 280,500 85 
ee 336,500 100 281,000 84 
5 ee ere” 367,000 100 285,000 78 


RAW COTTON 
LINTERS PULP* LINTERS}+ 
Tons Per Cent Bales 

27,000 38 115,000 
31,000 37 132,000 
31,000 42 132,000 
50,000 43 213,000 
49,000 44 209,000 
51,000 37 218,000 
47,000 31 201,000 
45,000 25 187,000 
40,000 25 160,000 
53,000 25 211,000 
60,000 25 256,000 
73,000 25 312,000 
49,500 15 211,000 
55,500 16 237,000 
82,000 22 350,000 





*Wood and linters in purified form as used by rayon producers. 


Bales of raw cotton linters figured on the basis of one-third overweight on refined linters pulp (due to refining losses) and 
converted to bales on the basis of 625 pounds net weight per bale. 


Source: Rayon Organon, April, 1945. 
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States’ rayon industry during 1944 
reached a new, all-time high of 
367,000 short tons of wood and 
linters pulp. 


Production of rayon, both yarn 
and staple fiber, by United States 
mills totaled 723,900,000 pounds in 
1944. This output exceeded the pre- 
vious record 1943 total of 663,100,- 
000 pounds by 9 per cent. 


Due to the greatly expanded pro- 
duction of rayon tire yarn to over 
115,000,000 pounds, viscose plus 
cuprammonium rayon yarn produc- 
tion increased 13 per cent to 383,- 
500,000 pounds in 1944, compared 
with a total of 338,500,000 pounds 
in 1943. 


Acetate rayon yarn output. in- 
creased 5 per cent from 162,600,000 
pounds in 1943 to 171,700,000 
pounds in 1944, a figure slightly 
above the previous record output of 
168,900,000 pounds produced in 
1942. 


Rayon staple fiber production in- 
creased 4 per cent to a new high 
figure of 168,700,000 pounds in 
1944, compared with the 1943 total 
of 162,000,000 pounds. 


World production of rayon in- 
creased up to 1942 but probably 
declined since then because of the 
war. However, recent reports tell 
of either already achieved or plan- 
ned expansion for postwar in Brit- 
ain, Sweden and Russia and like- 
wise the industry has grown in 
South America, importing some 


wood pulp. 


World production of rayon in- 
creased at an average rate of 32% 
per year during the period of 1920 
through 1929 and 17% from 1930 
through 1940. In 1920, world pro- 
duction of rayon was only about 
33 million pounds, but by 1940 this 
quantity had increased more than 
seventyfold, to 2,381 million pounds. 
World production is reported to 
have increased still further, to a 
peak of 3,473 million pounds, in 
1942. 


U. S. rayon exports increased 
from 1943 to 1944, especially those 
going to Canada. Total yarn ex- 
ports for 1944 were over 16,000,000 
pounds, representing an increase of 
about 75 per cent over the 1943 
level. Not included in these exports 
are rayon tire cord and fabric, staple 
fiber and spun rayon yarn, rayon 
fabrics in the piece, rayon hosiery 
and garments, etc., the total amount 
of which is unknown. It is probably 
safe to assume, however, that such 
exports were comparable with pre- 
war levels. 
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U. S. A. Rayon Production 































































































Millions Millions 
750 750 
Rayon Filament Yarns 571,000,000 
Rayon Staple Fibre 171,000,000 
"742,000,000" 
600 4 pease ; 23%— 600 
Cuprammonium 1% 
Viscose 72%— 
“Aralac’—" Nylon" — 
“Vinyon,” etc. 4% + 
Reve Mg chemically produced 
450 450 
300 300 
150 150 
1933 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 a 42 43 44 
RAYON TEXTILE MONTHLY 
United States Rayon Production in Millions of Pounds 
1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1930 
Rayon Filament Yarn 555.2 501.1 479.3 451.2 390.1 328.6 127.3 
Rayon Staple Fiber.... 168.7 162.0 153.3 122.0 81.1 51.3 0.4 
TOPAL...........-. 723.9 663.1 632.6 573.2 471.2 379.9 127.7 
United States Rayon Consumption in Millions of Pounds 
1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1930 
Rayon Filament Yarn 539.0 494.2 468.8 452.4 388.7 362 118 
Rayon Staple Fiber.... 165.7 162.0 151.8 133.6 99.1 96.5 1 
TOTATS............ 704.7 656.2 620.6 586 487.8 458.5 119 


Predicts More Expansion 
The U. S. Department of Agri- 


culture issued a rayon industry sur- 
vey last winter, in which it stated: 
“The rapid increases in the pro- 
duction of rayon in countries such 
as the United States and Great Brit- 
ain have been the result of a natural 
expansion in the use of a new textile 
fiber. In Germany, Japan, and It- 
aly, on the other hand, production 
of rayon was increased tremendous- 
ly during the years immediately 
preceding World War II by govern- 


mental policies designed to increase 
the use of synthetic fibers, in the 
place of natural fibers, which would 
have to be imported. 

“Further expansion in the use of 
rayon during the next few years may 
be expected, although the extent of 
these gains cannot be accurately pre- 
dicted. Although the percentage 
rate of increase in rayon production 
from year to year in the United 
States and in the world is no longer 
so great as in the early years of the 
industry, actual year-to-year increas- 
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es have been larger during the last 
few years than at any previous time. 
Despite these increases, rayon now 
comprises only about 10 per cent 
cf the total quantity of cotton, wool. 
rayon, and silk consumed in the 
United States, as compared with 
about 80 per cent for cotton, 9 per 
cent for wool, and 1 per cent for 
silk (average 1939-43). Much of 
the future of rayon will depend, of 
course, upon improvements in its 
properties and upon its price. In 
view of such recent developments 
as high-tenacity rayon and rayon 
tow, there are no indications that 
the technological progress of the 
industry has slackened. Despite war- 
time rises in prices in general, rayon 
prices have either remained at pre- 
war levels or have declined slightly. 
and there are indications that fur- 
ther reductions in rayon prices are 
possible in the postwar period. 

“The basic material used in the 
manufacture of rayon is cellulose. 
which is obtained for this purpose 
from special grades of wood pulp 
(chiefly from spruce, western hem- 
lock, and southern pine) and from 
cotton linters. Continued improve- 
ments in the quality of wood pulp 
make possible its use in additional 
types of rayon, and wood pulp is 
available at a lower cost than cellu- 
lose obtained from linters. 


“The first commercially produced 
rayon was weak, glossy, and highly 
irregular and was used mostly as a 
substitute for silk in cheap fabrics 
or for decorative purposes in mix- 
tures with other fibers. Modern 
rayon is made with varying degrees 
of luster, is much stronger in both 
the dry and the wet state, and is 
more uniform in all its properties. 
At the same time that these im- 
provements in quality were being 
effected, its price was being reduc- 
ed. 

“The tremendous expansion in 
the use of rayon, up to the present. 
has been predominantly into ap- 
parel (particularly women’s) and 
household goods, in fabrics where 
appearance is the factor of major 
importance. Recently, however, the 


LOCATIONS OF RAYON 
PLANTS IN U. S. 
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Companies, locations and processes: 


American Bemberg Corp., Elizabeth, Tenn. 
(cuprammonium); American Enka Corp., Enka, 
N. C. (viscose); American Viscose Corp., Front 
Royal, Va., Lewiston, Pa., Marcus Hook, Pa., 
Nitro, W. Va., Parkersburg, W. Va. and Roan- 
oke, Va. (viscose), and Meadville, Pa. (acetate) ; 
Celanese Corp of America, Cumberland, Md., 
and Narrows, Va. (acetate); Delaware Rayon 
Co., New Castle, Del. (viscose); E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Old Hick- 
ory, Tenn., and Richmond, Va. (viscose), and 
Waynesboro, Va. (acetate); Hartford Rayon 
Corp., Rocky Hill, Conn. (viscose); Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Painesville, O., and 
Covington, Va. (viscose); Manville Jenckes 
Corp., Woonsocket, R. I. (viscose); National 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland (viscose); New Bed- 
ford Rayon Co., New Bedford, Mass. (viscose) ; 
North American Rayon Corp., Elizabethton, 
Tenn. (viscose); Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, 
N. Y. (viscose); Tennessee Eastman Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn. (acetate); Tubize Rayon Corp., 
Rome, Ga. (viscose and acetate), and U. S. Ray- 
on Corp., Brooklyn, Conn. (cuprammonium) . 


development of high-strength types 
of rayon has made possible the ex- 
pansion of rayon into such uses as 
parachutes and military vehicle and 
airplane tires, where a comparative- 
ly high tensile strength is required. 
Although consumption of rayon 
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continues to increase rapidly, its 
field of expansion, with its present 
properties, has definite limits.” 


Wood Pulp vs. Linters 


It will be noted, in an accom- 
panying table and chart, that dur- 
ing 1944 the use of cotton linters 
in the UV. S. increased by a greater 
margin than the use of wood pulp. 
While wood pulp utilization mount- 
ed by 4,000 tons (1.4%), its share 
in the total utilization of cellulose 
by the industry fell off from 84% 
to 78%. 

The principal reason for this was 
the very tight supply of high alpha 
or dissolving pulp as compared with 
the easier supply of linters pulp. 

There have been so many critical 
war demands for wood pulp for all 
kinds of products and the man- 
power problem has so gravely ham- 
pered the pulpwood production, 
that it is surprising that pulp for 
rayon showed any increase at all. 

An important demand for dis- 
solving pulp is as the raw material 
for smokeless powder, now used to 
fire all medium and heavy artillery 
of the U.S. army. The British navy 
also is a big user of powder made 
from wood pulp. Two U. S. mills 
and one Canadian mill which have 
been important rayon pulp produc- 
ers have been required to turn their 
pulp over to the smokeless powder 
plants. 


Tire Cord Program 


Rayon Organon said another 
reason for cotton linters showing 
a bigger increase in use than wood 
pulp in the past year is that several 
producers of high tenacity yarn 
favor the linters pulp. However. 
considerable use is also made of 
wood pulp in this process. 

The tire expansion program in 
this past year has been probably the 
most important development in the 
rayon industry. High government 
and army ofhcials proclaimed the 
rayon tire cord was at last estab- 
lished as definitely superior to cot- 
ton cord for use in airplane, army 


ANNUAL FIBER CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Units are Millions of Pounds and Percent) 





1920 
1930 
1935 
1940 
1943 
1944 




















COTTON WOOL RAYON SILK TOTAL 
Pounds % Pounds % Pounds % Pounds % Pounds % 
2,828.1 88.9 314.2 9.9 8.7 0.3 29.2 0.9 3,180.2 100 
__ 2,610.9 85.0 263.2 8.6 118.8 3.9 75.7 2.5 3,068.6 100 
. 2,754.7 78.9 417.5 11.9 259.0 7.4 62.3 1.8 3,493.5 100 
3,953.6 81.0 411.1 8.4 482.0 9.9 35.8 0.7 4,882.5 100 
5,258.3 80.4 628.0 9.6 656.2 10.0 nominal 6,542.5 100 
. 4,781.2 78.3 623.7 10.2 704.7 11.5 nominal 6,109.6 100 





Source: Rayon Organon. 
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truck and other tires. Yet despite 
all the efforts of the industry, army 
and government, the expansion of 
the rayon industry had reached the 
point at the end of 1944 where 
only 70% of requirements in tire 
yarn was being produced. The pro- 
duction rate at that time was 168,- 
000,000 pounds annually. But since 
then the war program has been 
boosted. It is expected that 245,- 
000,000 pounds will be produced in 
1945 with 296,000,000 pounds as the 
potential set for 1946. 

Of the five producers of high 
tenacity yarn, one of them—the In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp., of Cleveland. 
Ohio, has informed PULP & PA- 
PER INDUSTRY that it uses wood 
pulp exclusively. Three others are 
reported to use both wood pulp and 
cotton linters. 

First plant in the country to bring 
all steps in the manufacture of ray- 
on cord tire fabric under one roof. 
Industrial Rayon Corp.’s Cleveland 
mill has been expanded to nearly 
double its pre-war capacity to meet 
demands for sturdier army truck 
artillery and aircraft tires. Cord 
and fabric produced at the Cleve- 
land plant gives synthetic rubber 
tires the high strength and heat re- 
sistance that enable them to stand 
the gaff of battle service. 

By setting up the first weaving 
mill ever established west of the Al- 
leghenies and north of the Mason- 
Dixon line for the manufacture of 
rayon or cotton goods, Industrial 
Rayon has established a new short 
cut between pulpwood forests and 
the fighting fronts. Continuous pro- 
cess machines make the viscose de- 
rived from sheets of wood pulp into 





finished tire yarn, and it moves right 
through twisting, warping and weav- 
ing departments which ship both 


‘ cord and fabric direct to the tire 


plants. 

There are other important users 
of wood pulp in the rayon industry. 
The direct entry of St. Regis Paper 
Co. into the rayon industry in the 
past year was an important develop- 
ment. It took over as a subsidiary 
the Skenandoa Rayon Corp. at 
Utica, N. Y. 

The American Viscose Corp., an 
important wood pulp user, recently 
announced purchase of a 74l-acre 
tract near Radford, Va., where a 
new plant will be constructed for 
producing staple fiber at an annual 
rate of 55,000,000 pounds. 

Courtauld’s, Ltd., of Great Brit- 
ain, announced plans for big rayon 
plants near Belfast, North Island 
near Dundee, Scotland, in Wales 
Australia and possibly India. 


The rayon makers appear to have 
no immediate worries about compe- 
tition from new or chemical textiles. 
Rayon is at present by far the cheap- 
est chemical fiber and further re- 
duction in costs probably will be 
made after the war. Rayon also has 
an annual market of around 600 
million pounds, compared with a 
present production of around 25 
million pounds for nylon. 


It would take years to build 
enough plants to cut very heavily 
into this volume. Meanwhile, im- 
provements in rayon have opened 
huge new potential markets in tire 
cord, carpets and other fields never 
exploited under peacetime condi- 
tions. 
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Latin American 
Rayon Industry Expands 


@ The rayon industry in Latin America, 
an important market for North Ameri- 
can and Swedish pulp, is rapidly develop- 
ing with a new rayon plant under con- 
struction in Peru and Mexico and ex- 
panion planned in Brazil and Argentina. 
Wood quality and supply in South Amer. 
ica is favorable for pulp mill develop- 
ment in Brazil, and northwest Argen- 
tina. Mexico and Chilean interests hope 
to develop pulp timber. 


According to a Department of Com- 
merce report, Brazil was among the first 
countries to become interested in rayon. 
At first all raw materials were imported, 
but gradually the industry became more 
national in character. Wood pulp orig- 
inally was imported from Scandinavia, 
but after this source was cut off more 
North American pulp was purchased. 
One large factory has introduced the use 
of cotton linters, which are plentiful in 
South America. 


In 1939 Brazil had three rayon plants 
in the State of Sao Paulo. By 1942, there 
were five plants making more than 7,- 
000,000 kilograms of yarn per year. 


Rayon yarn was first produced on a 
commercial scale in Argentina in 1936, 
when acetate yarn was manufactured 
from imported cellulose acetate flake. A 
second factory began commercial prouc- 
tion of viscose rayon yarn in 1937, im- 
porting wood pulp, linters and caustic 
soda. Carbon bisulphide and sulphuric 
acid were obtained from domestic sources. 


Argentina, making over 3,500,000 kil- 
ograms of rayon per year by 1941, pro- 
gressed from importing 60 per cent of 
its rayon yarn to producing approximate- 
ly 80 per cent. Viscose yarns for women’s 
hosiery must be imported because do- 
mestic firms do not manufacture the 
proper type. 


September 1942 marked the beginning 
of rayon manufactures in Mexico, when 
a plant was established near Mexico City. 
It has an estimated capacity of 600,000 
kilograms of 120-denier viscose rayon 
yarn per year. Approximately 500 work- 
ers are employed. A second plant is under 
construction at Poncitlan, Jalisco. 


After many delays, Chile’s very mod- 
ern viscose-rayon factory began opera- 
tion in September 1941. Technical dif- 
ficulties and slow deliveries of raw ma- 
terials retarded the performance, and the 
full production rate (60,000 kilograms 
annually) was not achieved until early 
1944. Cellulose must be imported, but 
it is hoped that eventually native timber 
will be utilized. 


A contract was let in 1944 for con- 
struction of Peru’s first rayon plant, wi 
potential capacity of 1,500,000 pounds 
(680,272 kilograms) of viscose yarn. 
Wood pulp is to be used because the 
domestic supply of cotton linters demands 
a higher price. 


Columbia’s only rayon plant began 
operations in 1939 and produced over 
500,000 kilograms in 1942, using import- 
ed wood pulp. 


There have been reports of a pulp 
mill for Bolivia, but indications lately 
were that this project was dropped. 


There are many rayon weaving and 
knitting mills throughout the Latin 
American nations, using imported rayon. 
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IN SUCCESSFUL MILL OPERATION . 
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UTILIZING 
CONIFEROUS 
AND 
DECIDUOUS 
WOODS 
INCLUDING 
WASTE 
FROM 
SAWMILLS, 
VENEER MILLS 
AND FOREST 
(CATFACES) 
ALSO 
STRAW, 
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Commercial test runs 
and our laboratory 
facilities are at your 
disposal. Literature 
giving further par- 
ticulars mailed upon 
request. 
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FORECASTING 1946-1947-1948 


A Review of the Housley and Dept. of Commerce 


Predictions on Pulp and Paper Production 


The rise ir United States paper pro- 
duction to widely-heralded new high 
records is expected to begin during the 
latter half of 1945. The way was cleared 
fora steady upward surge in almost all 
gtades of paper and board as the war in 
Europe ended. Swedish pulp imports 
and extensive releases of equipment and 
materials were bound to give the in- 
dustry the greatest shot in the arm it 
has had in many years. 

Early this year, PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY published two well-known 
forecasts. 

The first one (Jan. 1945 issue) was 
written by Clifton W. Housley, statistician 
of the Forest Products Bureau, War Pro- 
duction Board, who at that time was 
serving in a similar capacity in the Pa- 
per’ Division of that bureau. Although 
disowned by the WPB, because of its 
policy against official prophecies, the 
Housley report nevertheless was based 
on long familiarity with information ac- 
cumulated by the WPB. 

The second forecast (Feb. 1945 issue) 
was an official Department of Com- 
merce work—more comprehensive than 
its predecessor and based on much se- 
cret worldwide data, gathered by the 
State Department and Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, which had 
never before been revealed. Principal 
author was W. LeRoy Neubrech, chief. 
Pulp & Paper Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and he was 
assisted by Charles W. Boyce and Donald 
Collier. 


Much Interest Shown 


Numerous requests were received by 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY for re- 
prints of these reports. 

Because of that interest and because 
we now know the years for which the 
authors made their predictions, we are 
presenting a combined review of the 
forecasts on these pages. 

V-E Day was May 8—therefore, Mr. 
Housley’s predictions of U. S. paper and 
pulp production and world pulp produc- 
tion were for 1947. The Department of 
Commerce report stipulated that if V-E 
Day fell within the first six or eight 
months of 1945, its worldwide forecasts 
were to be considered “reasonably 


sound” for the years 1946, 1947 and 
1948. 
On this page are comparisons of 


some of these predictions for the United 
States, with past records and with data 
on the potentiality of the industry pre- 
sented by the U. S. Pulp Producers 
Assn. (Oliver M. Porter, executive di- 
rector) and the American Paper and 
Pulp Assn. (E. W. Tinker, executive 
secretary). 


The Housley Premises 


Mr. Housley, in his forecast, said: 
“The return of the paper industry to 
the pursuit of supplying peacetime de- 
mand offers unprecedented possibilities, 
and a challenge, to the producers of 
Paper and paper products. Free from 





W. LEROY NEUBRECH (left) is Chief, Pulp & Paper Unit, Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce, U. 


S. Dept. of Commerce. A New Yorker, he went 


West with Forest Service and South on Purdue research project before 


Washington assignment. 


CLIFTON W. HOUSLEY (right) is Coordinator of Statistics, Forest Products 
Bureau, U. S. War Production Board. An Arkansan, he served with U. S. Tariff 
Commission, and State Dept., on trade agreements, and was WPB Paper 


Division Statistician, before present post. 


U. S. PULP PRODUCTION 








Forecasts: 





Tons 





Mr. Housley (for 1947) 
Department of Commerce (1947) 
Department of Commerce 1948) 


Estimates of present capacity: 
eee 
U. S. Pulp Producers Assn. 


Past records: 


High (1942) -....... 
Last year (1944) 
Pre-war (1939) _..... 

Depression low (1932) —.... 
Pre-depression high (1929) 





11,700,000 
11,244,000 
11,694,000 


12,790,000 
10,986,000 


10,227,720 
9,387,456 
6,993,334 
3,760,267 
4,862,885 





Forecasts: 





Tons 





Mr. Housley (for 1947) Se 
Department of Commerce (1947) 
Department of Commerce (1948) 
E. W. Tinker, APPA (1947 potential) 
Past records: 


High (1941) —... 
Last year (1944) _.. 
Pre-war (1939) _.... 





ene te ee 


20,070,000 
19,221,000 
19,157,000 
18,740,000 


17,762,365 
17,182,804 
13,509,642 

7,997,872 
11,140,235 
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USA. 
POSTWAR 










USA. 
sos : 
‘ ‘ PER CAPITA 
PAPER CONSUMPTION 
PER YEAR 





OSA. 
248 LBS. 





UNITED KINGDOM 
/53 LBS. 







FRANCE 
36 LBS. 
ITALY 












The above chart issued by the American Paper and Pulp Assn. indicates how 
very small increases in paper consumption in some countries could greatly 
increase paper demand. For example, if just one pound more of paper was 
used annually by each of Russia’s 193,000,000 people. Latin America’s con- 
sumption—not shown on the table—was only 13.7 pounds per capita in 1937. 


13,360 TONS Yeo WO pe Z D 


ESTIMATED 

















10.800 TONS 
PRODUCTION 






TWO YEARS 
AFTER 


V-E. DAY 













6000 TONS 
PRODUCTION 








—aAccording to the Housley Report on “Postwar Paper and Paperboard Demand.” 
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the restrictions of war controls, paper 
and paperboard production in this coun- 
try points to a new high level which 
may well approach 20 million tons an- 
nually in the early postwar period. The 
achievement of this level of production 
is predicated on the assumption that 
there will be an adequate supply of raw 
material and labor, that there will be a 
continuing high level of industrial ac- 
tivity after the war, and that the paper 
industry itself will be fully prepared— 
production and distribution - wise — to 
meet the expanding demands for paper 
and paper products. 


“The release of pent-up purchasing 
power for consumers’ goods of all types 
will create a demand for paper mill 
products which has, as yet, been un- 
approached . . . In addition, there wil 
be a sizeable foreign demand for book, 
business and industrial papers. ‘a 


Pulp 


His conclusions on the pulp 
in 1947 follows, in part: 

“Assuming the demand for 
Europe is for 10 million tons, which is 
slightly higher than the 1935 level of 
9.3 million tons, and that European pro- 
duction in that year will not exceed 10.8 
million tons, the total surplus available 
for export to non-European countries 
will be. about 800,000 tons. The fore- 
going estimate of European demand 
takes into consideration pulp _ require- 
ments for the manufacture of paper 
and paperboard, rayon and other non- 
paper production, as well as the pulp 
needed to .replenish inventories in the 
countries of Europe. If, however, in- 
ventories are substantially lower than 
have been estimated, the net exportable 
surplus of pulp from Europe will be 
less than the 800,000 tons indicated. 
United States pulp imports (in 1947) 
are not expected to exceed 500,000 tons 
annually. 


“The pulp required to produce a 
projected 20 million tons of paper in the 
United States, based on the Ist quarter 
1944 pulp usage, amounts to about 12,- 
860,000 tons. Assuming that domestic 
production can be increased to 11.7 mil- 
lion tons during the second year follow- 
ing V-E, and that imports from Canada 
remain at a one-million-ton-level, a min- 
imum of 660,000 tons would be needed 
from European sources to augment do- 
mestic and Canadian pulp in supplying 
United States needs. In the event these 
quantities are not forthcoming from 
Canada or Europe, then pulp from do- 
mestic inventories will have to be used 
to meet the deficit required to produce 
the projected paper and paperboard 
tonnage. 


situation 


pulp in 


Pulpwood 


Concerning wood supply, Mr. Housley 
wrote: 


“It will be necessary to increase sub- 
stantially receipts of wood (from both 
Canadian and domestic sources) over 
the present level of 17,400,000 cords 
per year. The previous high record was 
in 1942, when wood receipts totalled 
16,700,000 cords for the year. The pro- 
duction of 11.7 million tons of pulp 
would require about 19.3 million cords 
of wood. In meeting future pulpwood 
needs it is believed domestic mills will 
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use considerably larger quantities of 
hardwood, as well as species of wood 
which have not been in general use here- 
tofore. Moreover, it will be necessary 
to utilize larger quantities of wood waste 
and at the same time intensify research 
in developing improved yields of pulp.” 


Other Assumptions 


He set forth these further ‘“assump- 
tions” as a basis for his forecast: 

“That there will be a high level of 
industrial activity in the immediate post- 
war years with an accompanying high 
level of national income, probably at 
a level of 125 billion dollars annually. 

“That sufficient labor will be released 
from the armed services and war in- 
dustries to permit higher operations. 

“That with adequate labor, larger 
quantities of pulpwood will be produced 
and thus permit a larger production of 
pulp, paper, and paperboard. 

“The bulk of the Scandinavian pulp 
will be needed to supply European de- 
mands in the immediate postwar years . .. 

“That production facilities in the pulp 
mills and paper mills will be increased 
sufficiently to meet the production level 
projected.” 


Housley Predictions of U. S. 
Production for 1947 


Thousands of 
Thousands’ Tons of 
Grade of Tons Pulp Required 
Total paper & 
paperboard -_.. 20,070 12,860 
Total paper_____.. 10,790 9,060 
Newsprint -_.. 850 890 
Grdwd., book 
eS tae... 4,300 3,312 
Course & ship. 
ns eee 3,240 3,298 
Special ind. & 
abosrb. ______. 300 257 
Sanitary & tis- 
Oe ee 1,100 1,109 
Building papers 1,000 194 
Total paperboard 9,280 3,800 
Container bd... 4,300 2,421 
Folding & 
setup bxbd.. 3,300 596 
Building board 1,000 602 
Miscelleanous 
(including 
cardboard) _ 680 181 


Dept. of Commerce Forecast 


The tables on world production and 
consumption needs and estimates of 
world surpluses and deficits on these 
pages are from the “World Pulp and 
Paper Forecast” by the State Depart- 
ment. 

Regarding world pulp and paper pro- 
duction and consumption, this report 
said: 

“A tight market in paper and pulp 
could easily continue for three years fol- 
lowing the close of the European war, 
both in the United States and the world. 


“The estimated world production of 
Paper (in 1946) will be below world 
consumption needs by an estimated 1,- 
027,000 short tons. In the. second post- 
war year the analysis of world condi- 
tions indicates the production of paper 
will be greater than consumption needs, 
with an apparent surplus of 1,011,000 
tons; in (1948) world production is 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
FORECAST OF PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION NEEDS 
OF SEVEN REGIONS OF THE WORLD 


Percent Production 
Percent of World Greater or less than 
Production Consumption Needs Consumption Needs 
Paper Pulp Paper Pulp Paper Pulp 
(United Kingdom-France-Low Countries-Denmark) 
1937 15.2 2.8 18.8 14.4 — 18.1 — 80.3 
1946 ___ 9.3 1.0 9.7 8.4 — 7.5 — 87.9 
1947 _ 10.2 1.4 11.8 10.2 — 11.4 — 85.9 
1948 ___ 11.5 2.3 13.7 ri — 15.2 — 79.5 
(Sweden-Norway-Finland) 
1937_____ FA 26.5 ya 8.5 +236.9 +215.6 
1946. 5.4 20.4 1.5 6.8 +253.1 +206.7 
1947... 6.0 21.9 LZ 7.8 +262.0 + 183.0 
1948. 6.6 22.4 1.9 8.2 +242.0 +173.4 
(Germany-Italy-Poland-Austria-Czechoslovakia) 
1937... 16.0 14.9 14.3 14.9 + 14.1 + 45 
1946_____ 6.5 5.8 4.5 6.6 "4. 40.7 — 99 
1947___. Y fe 6.8 6.2 72 + 24.7 — 5.2 
1948. 8.4 ye 6.9 7.9 + 23.2 — 43 
(Russia-Baltic [Except Finland] and Balkan States-Spain-Portugal-Switzerland ) 
1937... 4.8 6.7 5.0 5.6 — 28 + 19.7 
1946___. “2 2.8 3.9 3.0 — 37.4 — 3.5 
1947____. 32 3.3 4.7 3.8 — 29.8 — 12.8 
1948. 4.2 4.1 4.9 4.9 — 12.1 — 17.0 
(Latin American Countries) 
1937. 1.0 0.1 2.6 0.9 — 59.1 — 93.2 
1946_____ 1.8 0.3 4.0 1.6 — 56.5 — 78.4 
i  — 2.0 0.4 4.4 ey — 54.1 — 78.1 
1948. 2.0 0.4 4.5 LZ — 55.4 — 76.8 
(Canada-Newfoundland ) 
i 13.9 20.6 2.8 17.5 +408.1 + 18.4 
1946______ 14.1 22.9 3.2 18.3 +319.5 + 27.5 
1947____. 13.5 21.9 3.5 17.6 +304.2 + 24.9 
1948. 13.4 20.9 3.4 17.0 +291.4 + 23.6 
(Asia [Except Russia ]-Australia-New Zealand) 
1237... 3.8 37 6.4 6.1 — 39.1 — 38.3 
1946_____. 2.4 3.0 5.0 3.4 — 54.4 — 95 
1947____ 2.0 17 5.0 2.6 — 59.1 — 34.0 
1948____. 2:1 1.8 5.3 Be 4 — 61.0 — 


33.9 














Estimated World Paper and Wood Pulp Surplus (+) or Deficit (-) 


(1,000 short tons) 
~“fotal. for World - other than 
Year the world the United States United States 








Paper and Paperboard 








1937 @eeeeeeeseoees + §32 + 3,624 - 3,092 
V-E 1 @eeceseeseecees = 1,027 + 2,884 - 3,911 
V-E 2 eeceeeeeoeeeee + 1,011 + 2,819 ad 1,808 
VoE 3S ccccccccccccce + 330 + 2,904 cad 2,574 
Wood Pulp | a 
19ST ceccccccccccce + 163 2,078 - 1,916 
V-E 1 eeeeeeeoeseeoes + 526 + 2,246 e 1,720 
V-E 2 eeeeseseosevee + 124 ¢ 1,762 @ 1,638 
V-E 3 @eoeeresesescos + 113 + 1,708 e 1,595 





Note: The surplus or deficit is calculated by relating production to 
consumption needs prior to export or import. When production 
ia greater than consumption needs, the difference is considered 
to Se aurslas (+). When production is less than consumption 
needs, the difference is considered to be a deficit (<-). 












PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Every Good Feature 
You Could Ask! 


Protected Frame—Excludes dripping liquids 
and falling particles. 







Cross-flow Ventilation — Another exclusive 
feature. Air moves in both directions, providing 
uniform cooling—no hot spots. 


Only in Fairbanks-Morse Motors will 
you find rotors centrifugally cast in one 


piece—and of copper! Ball Bearings —Sealed in and protected. 


The characteristics of copper make Recessed Conduit Box—An innovation for neat 
it the ideal rotor material. Copper has high electrical and re aa _— quarters. Conventional 
thermal conductivity (twice as good as aluminum), greater ee 


strength, and low thermal expansion. Adaptability—Frame gives protection in any 
mounting position because the vented bearing 
The indestructible copperspun rotor, with its better _ brackets can be turned to four positions 90° 


electrical characteristics, puts the new Fairbanks-Morse _ apart. Reversible frame permits locating con- 
Motor far ahead of the times in stamina, in protection, and duit box on either side. 


in versatility. . Balanced Characteristics —A 40°C. motor with 
= s high efficiency and power factor, and excellent 
See a demonstration of what this motor can do for you. starting and accelerating torques. 


Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 


A name worth 
remembering 





Diesel Locomotives + Diesel Engines - Generators - Motors - Pumps - Scales 
Magnetos - Stokers - Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 
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expected again to be greater than con- 
sumption needs by 330,000 tons. (In no 
year would the deficit or surplus be 
greater than 3% of production.) 

“The anticipated world paper deficit 
in (1946) is accounted for principally 
by continued heavy military demands, 
particularly by the U. S. to carry on the 
wat with Japan, coupled with rising 
consumption needs in many countries. 

‘In (1947) an apparent world sur- 
plus is brought about by a somewhat 
enlarged world production of paper ac- 
companied by a substantial reduction in 
paper needs for military purposes. The 
U. S. paper consumption needs in (1947) 
are estimated at about 1,500,000 tons less 
than in the first postwar year, while 
consumption needs in other countries 
throughout the world will have increas- 
ed by approximately 2,000,000 tons, but 
at the same time world production will 
have risen about 2,600,000 tons. 


MAY « 


Pulp Production 


“World wood pulp production in the 
first three years after V-E Day will be 
in approximate balance with consump- 
tion needs, according to expectations as 
set forth in this report, with indica- 
tions of moderate surpluses. The world’s 
production of wood pulp (in 1946), in- 
cluding pulp now in storage in Swed- 


en, is estimated at 24,348,000 tons com- 
pared with estimated consumption needs 
of 23,822,000 tons, indicating a_ sur- 
plus of 526,000 tons. . . . For (1947) 
this surplus is estimated at 124,000 tons 
and for the third year at 113,000 tons. 


“Production of wood pulp in the 
Northern European countries (in 1946) 
is estimated at 4,377,000 tons, to which 
may be added 600,000 tons to Swedish 
pulp in storage (now near 800,000 tons) 
making a total of 4,977,000 tons. Of 
this amount, it is estimated that a sur- 
plus over and above consumption needs 
of 3,354,000 tons will be available for 
export to other consuming countries. This 
compares with a 4,832,000-ton surplus 
in 1937. Estimates for (1947) disclose 
that the Northern European contries 
will have 3,728,000 tons for export and 
for (1948) an export surplus of 4,074,- 
000 tons. 

“If the U. S. is to meet its consump- 
tion needs for pulp (in 1946) it is esti- 
mated that 1,995,000 tons will have to 
be imported from foreign sources. This 
allows for exports of 275,000 tons which 
must be equalized by an _ equivalent 
amount of imports in addition to the 
net deficit between production and con- 
sumption needs. Imports in 1937 were 
2,395,000 tons. For (1947) the U. S. 
will need 1,938,000 tons of foreign pulp 
and in (1948) 1,920,000 tons, allowing 
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for U. S. exports, if near-capacity oper- 
ations are achieved by the domestic in- 
dustry. It is thereby indicated that U. S. 
dependence upon foreign supplies (in 
1947 and 1948) may be somewhat less 
than imports in most years immediately 
preceding 1940. 


U. S. Requirements 


“A similar over-all situation for the 
U. S. is indicated with regard to paper 
and paperboard; the apparent deficit in 
production compared with consumption 
needs for (1946) is 3,911,000 tons; for 
(1947) the deficit totals 1,808,000 tons; 
and for (1948) the deficit is indicated 
at 2,574,000 tons. The gross import needs 
would be larger to an extent equal to 
U. S. paper exports in these years. At 
present there is no reason to believe that 
imports of newsprint in approximate pre- 
war volume will be reduced by a sub- 
stantially greater postwar domestic gr 


t. 

“The U. S. consumption needs for 
paper in the first year after the Euro- 
peah war, which will include 4,369,999 
tons for militafy uses, is estimated at 
22,522,000 tons, amounting to 68% of 
expected world consumption needs. The 
estimated domestic production of paper 
is 18,611,000 tons, which represents near- 
ly full operation at anticipated practical 
operating capacity. The net U. S. defi- 


PAPER & PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION COMPARED 


PER CENT 
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(INDEX * 1935-1939 = 100) 
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The postwar predictions for paper and paperboard producton are in accordance with the Housley report. 
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cit is thereby indicated at 3,911,000 tons 
whereas the surplus available from other 
world countries is 2,884,000 tons, leav- 
ing an apparent world shortage of 1,- 


027,000 tons. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE FORECAST 
“In (1947 and 1948) both the con- 









































sumption needs and production of paper a “ae Es 
in aes European paper consuming " a & r-9 a fad 3 a & 3 3 y 
countries will increase substantially. U. S. i s oy ty os ~*~ oat 
and Canadian output of paper will also wb + ' + ~ 2 @ oh we ’ + 1 
increase. But U. S. a. _— a 
will decrease as the necessity for military ev ‘in 
uses diminishes. These shifts bring about é ~ a 3 a B ‘3 8 2 3 $ 4 a 
an estimated world surplus of paper © “es 8 on ae ow bh ee " 
amounting to slightly over 1,000,000 Soa + ' + - ££ + + * t + ' 
tons in (1947) _ ie te _ in 5 f 
(1948). This rapid balancing of paper © 
production and consumption needs in 38 é y 2 & 5 Pa 2 3 8 ry bs J 
the world is contingent, however, upon 5°? “se at oe a on 
maintaining maximum production in all ad ‘ ’ + © «Ss 1 + ' 
producing countries to -~ = - avail- : £ } 
able resources and operable facilities.” 4 i a ‘ iat ak aa - 
The Department of Commerce report 3 3 i in 3 o a $ a 3 - g rn 8 
then went into a detailed discussion of a o * * a aa Cal 
the condition of the industry in all re- + ' + I, Me Na ' + ' 
gions of the world outside of the U. S., 
presenting the background for the “Fore- 3 
cast of Production and ae. re 
Needs of Seven Regions of the World,’ ~ a © at a ow ow ve) 
which appears with this article. ; A 3 re J S rR § wn ey oS & & 
This was followed by U. S. estimates, “ a u | 3 or awe Te “ o es 
im which the report en the a S. z 
pulp production possibilities. It said: Sc a ae ex ae - 
“It is possible to arrive at a fairly --} bs in g $ f wn a 3 3 = a 3 
reliable index of practical operating ca- é My ra A a ww oat a a nt a 
pacity by adding the rated or actual 5 
capacity of the facilities added after 1942 8 
to the actual production records estab- E 3 x $ = 3 S 8 ry PS _ 2 
lished during the first 6 months of 1942, — 5 ¢ 4 wy ae ie Te = Ss 
a period in which labor, materials, and FA 4 Has 8 = - on ai a 7 
em een 0G angen and prices | 2 é 
were favorable. This sum amounts to = > a 
11,244,000 tons of annual operating ca- ed s EN § R ¥ = 2) eG = e & pe 
pacity in wood pulp on V-E Day.” pes 3 a on in i aa wt a a 
In 1946, the report said, “the back- 2 8 ws “i vs vs = 
ward trek of labor from war production 5 i 
plants and from military service will aS 
gradually augment the labor supply for Fe 
the industry. It is assumed that two 5 in a rt € e 3 gS 8 9 J 
years will be required to bring wood s a x < "> a a - 
pulp production to this capacity and *~ a a a 
that about half of idle capacity as of _ 
V-E Day will be brought into production | e ia a aa g on 2 
in (1946). Wood pulp production in wv 3 N +S aos & = 3 Ss 
(1946) is estimated at 10,658,000 tons. g 8 * a o iS anv nna ry 
“In (1947) there will be further im- 4 3 
provements and expansion in going con- Oo 3 
cerns. There will likewise be eliminations. § 7 - 3 pe S Rg 8 & se a ay rs S$ 
It is assumed that these procsses will off- a “ A me ms = ow ae T as > 7 
set each other during the first two post- a 5 a ee OM 
war years. Maximum U. S. wood pulp 3 
production in (1947) is estimated at 11,- 9 _ nea sy > £ 
244,000 tons.” te 1 5 & SFeesgse ZR FE 
The report said 1948 would be “the a 9 wv g a Cw Ww A a a 
first year in which a net increase in wood 
pulp operating capacity of substantial 
Proportions can be expected. How 
much this will be is difficult to estimate, 4 
especially in the case of market pulp 2 « 
for here numerous economic and politi- = = = 3 a 
cal problems are involved, the solution a s & s 
of which may swing wood pulp produc- . > s  - B q 5-1 
tion either up or down. A net increase = 3 8 2 = ¢ & Z a 
of 450,000 tons in practical operating 8 & $s - a < Z 9 } ° 
capacity is set up. This results in an <3 - it 3. a £ r o ” < 
estimate of U. S. wood pulp production > 3 3 a ss s § $ 3 t 
in (1948) of 11,694,000 tons.” 4 a s $2 © s : g 3 3 s 
alo . ar 5 § 
U. S. Paper Output : 3 gs a 2 > 
The Department of Commerce report = 3 8 
also presented a table on estimated U. S. 

















paper production for three years after 
V-E Day, compared with a realistic esti- 
mate of domestic and export needs to 
- met from U. S. production. This fol- 
ows: 
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A symbol to guide your buying 
when paper returns from war 
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EVERETT PULP & PAPER CO. 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
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PAPER AND WOOD PULP 


U.S. PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION NEEDS 1929 through V-E 3 


MILLIONS OF SHORT TONS 
30 


20 


U.S Paper. Consumption Needs 
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US.Wood Pulp Consumption Needs 
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U.S.Wood Pulp Production 















1929 ‘30 32 40. “41 V-E3 
Consumption needs for the years 1929-1936 considered to be the same es apperent pti prod plus imports less exports ) Dec.194¢ 
SOURCE: U.S.DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 44-860 
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U. S. CONSUMPTION NEEDS—The basis sumption includes military needs. It is, there- 








for estimating United States consumption needs 
of paper was established by relating appar- 
ent consumption of paper (production plus 
imports less exports) for the years 1929 to 
1939 to the non-durable goods segment of the 
gross national product. The relationship estab- 
lished during this period is expressed by the 
regression equation y — a -+ bx, where (y) 
equals the consumption need and (x) equals 
the non-durable goods segment of gross na- 
tional product in 1940 prices. 

The year 1939 represents the last year in 
which apparent consumption can be considered 
equal to “consumption needs” (for civilian 
use), for in the following years apparent con- 


U. S. Paper Production 
(In Thousands of Tons) 
Greater or less 


Year Production Needs than Needs 


1946. 18,611 20,117 —1,506 
1947. 19,221 18,478 + 743 
1948. 19,157 18,930 + 227 


Commenting on these figures, it said: 

“They show that in (1946) even if 
our productive facilities run at a maxi- 
mum speed, they will produce about 
14% million tons less than we should pro- 
duce. In (1947) they indicate that if 
the productive machine runs at capacity, 
it will produce a little more than we 
teally need, and the same is true of 
(1948), but at a decreasing rate. The 
significant point is that we are going to 
utilize our paper productive facilities at 
maximum rates and that the margin of 
excess paper productive capacity is so 
small as to place the U. S. in a diffi- 
cult position.” 


Beyond 1948 


In regard to the future, the report 


fore, necessary to estimate the civilian and mili- 
tary needs separately. Paper mill reports to 
the War Production Board for the third quarter 
of 1943 and the first 6 months of 1944, which 
showed expected paper shipments by end-user 


more, they indicate that industrial activity in 
the V-E years will be about 21% above the 
1939 level. 

Estimates of both civilian and military con- 
sumption needs were made in terms of pre-war 
basis weights, use practices and pre-war ratios 


+ Us DURE UBRARY 


of fiber content. 

Wartime shortages of paper for civilian uses 
were offset to a considerable extent by in- 
ventory withdrawals. To bring over-all inven- 
tories in the grades which are usually stocked 
to a reasonable level by the end of V-E 3, 
200,000 tons have been added to consumption 
needs in V-E 1, 400,000 tons in V-E 2 and 
600,000 tons in V-E 3 as shown in Table V. 


groups, were used as a basis for determining 
the relationship between total dollar military 
expenditures and tonnage military paper needs. 

United States estimates for the non-durable 
goods segment of gross national product, used 
as a basis to determine consumption needs, were 
supplied by the Business Statistics Unit. These 
estimates employ e same assumptions used 
throughout this report. They assume an un- 
employment volume of 5 to 6 million. Further- 


NO NEED TO DESPAIR 


HE World’s Paper Trade Review of London, one of our faithful 
readers apparently, as we are of them, in a recent issue quotes from 

this magazine’s recent article on whether the United States may re- 

tain the Australia-New Zealand parchment paper market after the war. 
In our article, we in turn, had quoted from the London magazine—a 
very interesting journal—to the effect that British paper industry meet- 
ing had heard one of its members bemoan the wartime aw of that market 
to the U. S. industry. What we had to add was an interview with an 
American parchment industry leader, who said the British spokesman was 
too pessimistic and that the Australian-New Zealand market would un- 
doubtedly shape up entirely differently after the war. A great deal would 
depend on postwar trade agreements made by the U. S. State Department. 
No doubt, British hopes for regaining their lost market will be revived. 


said that in the next decade per capita 
consumption of paper in several coun- 
tries could well approach the U. S. fig- 
ures of more than 300 tons per person 
(most countries are far below this, many 
being in the 12 to 60 tons category). 


Looking beyond 1948, the report said 
“increased wood pulp production in terms 
of millions of tons will be needed” and 
that present indications are the bulk of 
this supply will come from U. S., Alaska, 
Canada and Soviet Russia. 
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THE HIGH CLIMBER has the job of topping and then helping to rig spar trees, which 
have been chosen to support the steel cables that are the life-lines of West Coast logging. 
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and EMPLOYMENT-- 


South’s Differential Disappears; 
Labor Costs Rise in U.S. and Canada 


AYROLLS and employment in 
Px. North American pulp and 
paper industry are substantial- 
ly higher than the average for non- 
durable goods industries. They are 
steadier, by a substantial margin, 
than a long list of other industries. 
And they are of proportionately 
more vital importance to their com- 
munities than most other industries. 
To explain this last point—about 
half of the United States pulp and 
paper industry’s investment is in 
towns wholly or largely dependent 
on the pulp and paper mills located 
in those communities. In Canada, 
the proportion is unquestionably 
much higher. 

D. K. Brown, president of the 
American Paper & Pulp Assn., has 
aptly called this a “Main Street” or 
“Home Town” industry. The trends 
in world trade, political pressures 
on the industry, etc., are felt more 
sharply, because of this fact. Fifty- 
eight per cent of U. S. mills are in 
communities with a population of 
less than 10,000 and the largest per- 
centage of the primary industry is 
in communities estimated to be from 
70 to 100 per cent dependent on 
the mills. 

In virtually all regions of U. S. 
and Canada, the labor relations in 
the pulp and paper industry are 
pleasant, peaceful and progressive 


UNITED STATES PAYROLLS 
Average Hourly Earnings in Cents of Productive Employees (Ex- 
clusive of Converting Employees) in Pulp and Paper Manufacturing. 
Source: Calculated from tables received from A.P.P.A.) 

















-————— June to December Inclusive ————— 

1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Pacific Coast 79.7 79.6 79.8 83.8 97.7 106.9 114.7 118.6 
Other Regions ___..............__-._ 62.3. 61.3 61.6 65.0 72.6 81.2 86.5 88.9 
New England __................. 62.4 60.8 61.2 64.0 71.5 79.3 84.0 86.5 
Middle’ Atlantic 65.0 63.9 64.3 67.6 76.2 85.2 89.4 91.9 
Lake States _—. 65.2 65.0 65.6 68.0 74.7 82.1 86.0 89.1 
Central (North) 61.7 62.6 62.4 64.4 71.9 78.7 83.1 86.0 
Central (South) 33.9 - 34.9: 33.1 FD 663 762 Fer Bez 
Southern (East) 56.9 57.3 55.9 61.7 74.0 84.2 86.0 92.7 





Average Weekly Earnings of Productive Employees (Exclusive of 
Converting Employees) in Pulp and Paper Manufacturing. 
(Source: Calculated from tables received from A.P.P.A.) 

June to December Inclusive ————————— 

1937. 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
---—----_— $29.60 $26.49 $30.12 $32.33 $36.54 $43.71 $50.40 $51.66 
30.235: 33:35 . 36.27 


—— 


Pacific Coast __ 























Other Regions ______________- 23.85 23.19 24.65 26.11 41.70 
New England... 23.88 22.39 24.27 24.35 29.78 32.63 38.59 41.21 
Middle Atlantic ~ 24.72 24.04 26.74 26.29 31.97 35.84 41.11 43.44 
SS ee 25.79 25.17 26.62 27.52 31.18 34.15 39.15 41.48 
Central (North) —._.... 23.65 23.41 25.23 26.03 31.04 31.73 37.19 40.05 
Central (South) —.... 21.09 20.79 21.85 23.25 27.22 30.34 34.32 37.42 
Southern (East) — — 20.98 21.39 21.82 24.52 28.88 34.71 38.43 43.68 
____ CANADIAN PAYROLLS AND EMPLOYMENT 
1942 —; = 1943 
o. oO. 
Payroll Employed Payroll Employed 
EY ites eee rae $32,715,297 18,496 $33,245,158 18,118 
EE ERE 21,801,085 11,134 22,260,167 11,002 
British Columbia __. 7,618,433 4,261 8,159,504 3,867 
Other Provinces __.._...... 7,521,578 4,360 7,534,593 4,033 
Total... $69,656,393 38,251 $71,199,422 37,020 





U. S. EMPLOYMENT INDEXES — Showing Stability of Pulp and Paper Industry Employment 
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PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


U. S. EMPLOYMENT INDEXES SHOWING 
RELATIVE JOB STABILITY 








1923 = 100 

All Manu- Heavy Ironand Paper 

facturing Auto Electrical Equipment Steel and Pulp 
1932 60.4 53.7 69.6 24.9 65.2 83.5 
1933-_ 65.8 60.2 69.7 25.0 68.0 88.9 
1934 FaF 88.7 98.8 37.2 82.0 103.5 
1935_.. 82.8 95.8 93.3 36.9 88.2 105.2 
1936- 90.7 103.6 Oe ae 4 45.0 104.2 108.4 
1937__. 101.9 116.5 144.6 57.9 118.2 114.2 
19338__.. $7.5 71.0 78.9 48.7 89.3 103.4 
1939_. 96.3 91.0 79.9 57.9 98.5 108.6 
1940 97.9 103.7 107.4 74.6 112.5 116.8 
1941 119.8 114.2 158.4 115.9 130.5 125.8 
eee. 133.6 n.a. n.a. n.a. 131.7 123.3 


1943_.. 148.5 n.a. n.a. n.a. - 252 323.2 





Source: National Industrial Conference Board. 
n.a.: Not available but included in total manufacturing. 


in every respect. Here and there have been strikes, 
but time lost by strikes in over-all picture have been 
negligible. On the Pacific Coast, a model and har- 
monious relationship has prospered over the past 12 
years between the Association of Pacific Coast Pulp 
and Paper Manufacturers and two American Federa- 
tion of Labor Unions. Only recently they settled the 
ninth dispute in their history by peaceful negotiation. 


Labor Costs 
The APPA has issued this interesting data on U. S. 


payroll and employment trends during the war: 

Production per employee increased from 98 tons in 
1939 to 117 tons in 1944. Average weekly hours of 
labor have increased from 39.2 to 49.4 and wages paid 
have jumped from 176 million dollars in 1939 to 329 
million dollars in 1944. 

Labor cost per ton of paper has gone up 50% while 
prices have risen only 20% within the same period. 

Taking figures for a shorter period—1941 to 1944, 
this data on the U. S. pulp and paper industry is pre- 
sented by the APPA: 


Cost Increase Since 1941 


Average hourly earnings ._________ 21.8% 
Weekly earnings —__..............- 43.3% 
Labor cost per ton... 35.5%. 
Wood pulp prices. 13.1% 
ee Gee Me 28% 
Pulpwood prices —_...... Se 
Fibrous raw materials... «13.8% 
ET 


Salaries and wages of the pulp and paper mills of 
Canada for 1943—the last year of official records— 
was $71,199,422 for 37,020 employes. This compares 
with $69,656,393 for 38,251 employes in 1942. For 
1944, the dollar undoubtedly has again risen, while the 
employment total declined. 

The National Industrial Conference Board in New 
York has gathered data showing that the pulp and 
paper industry is relatively the most stable in employ- 
ment of practically all principal industries of the nation. 

In one study of seasonal changes in 21 major indus- 
tries, the pulp and paper industry was, by a wide mar- 
gin, leader of them all. Ranking is made on the basis 
above and below yearly average in each season. Pulp 
and paper industry led them all, because its percentage 
seasonal change was only 3.4%. Electrical manufactur- 
ing, paint and varnish, hosiery, paper converting, shoes 
and chemicals were next in the order named. Far 
down, in 16th place, was the steel industry, and last, 
in 21st, was the automobile industry. 

Employment indexes for all U. S. manufacturing 
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EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, HOURS AND 
EARNINGS IN U. S. PAPER BOX INDUSTRY* 


Indexes of employ- 
ment and payrolls 
~—1939 = 100—_ -— Average Hours and Earnings — 
Wage Weekly Hrs. worked Hourly Weekly 








Year. earners wages per wk. earnings earnings 
1934-__. 81.3 $66.3 36.6 49.6c $18.16 
1935__. 84.7 72.7 38.1 49.7¢ 18.92 
1936-.. 90.7 81.7 40.9 48.1c 19.55 
1937... 99.9 94.9 40.4 51.5¢ 20.57 
1938___. 91.5 87.3 38.4 54.4¢ 20.72 
1939... 100.0 100.0 40.2 54.7¢ 21.78 
1940... 102.9 103.3 39.2 56.2c 21.92 
1641... 257.3 133.7 41.5 60.7¢c 25.01 
1942... 110.7 139.8 41.0 67.4c 27.57 
1943... 120.5 176.8 43.9 73.6c 32.25 





*This classification of the Department of Labor includes establishments 
primarily engaged in the manufacture of fiber cans, cones, cores, maHing 
cases, ribbon blocks, spools, tubes and similar products; folding and set-up 
boxes, corrugated and solid-fiber shipping containers, decorated, litho- 
graphed, lacquered paper. 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor. 


and for the pulp and paper industry are shown in a 
chart and also a table accompanying this article. This 
shows clearly how stable is this industry—a pretty good 
one in which to have a job. 


Pacific Coast Scales High 

The Pacific Coast continues to lead the entire world 
in per capita wages in the pulp and paper industry. 
It leads all other regions of the continent and is far 
ahead of the industry in other countries. Wages paid 
in Scandinavian woods and pulp mill operations, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Pulp Producers Assn., are only 
one-fifth to one-third of the average for similar indus- 


tries in the U. S. 


A surprise to many in this industry is the disclosure 
in the statistics shown on these pages that the Southern 
Zone—more than 30 pulp and paper mills along the 
Southern Atlantic seaboard—has climbed into second 
place in the nation in per capita wages. 

This important Southern section of the industry— 
so long considered to have a labor cost advantage over 
the northern mills—is now ranking right behind the 
Pacific Coast states in both average hourly earnings 
and average weekly earnings for pulp and paper mill 
employes. 

As a result of a recent agreement made in British 
Columbia, the entire coast now has night differential 
pay and vacations (2 weeks) with pay. Basic wage in 
British Columbia is 67 cents an hour. 

On averages for the entire year 1944, Pacific Coast 
states show average hourly earnings of pulp and paper 
mill employes as four cents higher than through 1943 
as a result of night differentials and other concessions 
granted in the last revision of the coast wage agreement. 

Hourly wages averaged $1.18 in 1944 on the Coast, 
as compared with just under 80 cents in 1939. In the 
South (east) it was 92 cents in 1944 as compared with 
60 cents in 1939. The Lake States mills ranked third in 
1944—92 cents. Other areas of the South were still 
lowest in the nation with an average of 83 cents in 1944. 
These regional figures are all shown in an accompany- 
ing chart. The Southeast is still climbing—92 cents 
was the average for 1944 but for the final quarter ot 
that year, the APPA average was 93.4 cents. 


Weekly Averages 
As for weekly wage averages, the Pacific Coast rose 
from $30.12 in 1939 to $51.66 in 1944. The rest of 
the country went up from $24.65 to $41.70. 
The Southern Zone (South Atlantic) climbed from 
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CONTINUOUS-FLOW TREATMENT 
NO BEATERS — NO BATCH TREATMENT — NO JORDANS 








Ask Us for Reprints of Pulp and 
Paper Industry Story on This 








MORDEN MACHINES C0.4 
PACIFIC BUILDING 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON PAYROLLS AND HOURS WORKED 





7-—— ALL HAZARDOUS INDUSTRY OF STATE ~——,, —PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURING \, 


Increase or Decrease 


Increase or Decrease 

















Compared With Compared With 
Workmen Preceding Year Workmen Preceding Year 
Year. Payroll Hours Payroll Hours Work Payroll Hours Payroll Hours Work 
927 $255,669,929 396,071,584 ... s»_._ “nnnsa 477668 
oe 271,223,403 414,002,480 6.08% 4.53% 5,573,223 8,507,600 14.78% 10.33% 
1929... 288,903,912 437,600,400 6.52% 5.70% 7,845,335 12,275,072 40.77% 44.28% 
ns 260,002,808 397,369,096 -10.00% -9.19% 9,110,285 13,874,832 16.12% 13.03% 
_ ae 188,705,890 317,120,680 -27.42% -20.19% 6,990,889 11,360,944 -23.26%  -18.12% 
re 131,893,000 255,078,920 -30.11% -19.56% 5,063,638 8,960,224 -27.57%  -21.13% 
ae 129,023,888 260,928,662 2.18% 2.29% 5,166,375 «9,693,579 «2.03% «8.18% 
. =e 161,702,804 284,179,483 25.33% 8.91% 7,435,151 11,835,457 43.91% 22.10% 
1935 187,578,233 312,935,429 16.00% 10.12% 8,131,888 12,560,285 9.37% 6.12% 
241,960,112 379,926,777 28.99% 21.41% 9,858,151 14,638,927 21.23% 16.55% 
1937 _..... 286,480,085 412,743,811 18.40% 8.64% 12,607,622 16,305,933 27.89% 11.37% 
1938 _.... 267,784,196 379,432,496 -6.537%0  -8.07% 10,227,766 12,254,194 -18.88% -24.85% 
NS 303,602,602 413,236,113 +13.38% +8.91% 11,919,822 14,197,262 +16.54% +15.86% 
1940 345,887,756 458,512,732 +13.93% +10.96% 14,517,595 16,905,387 +21.79% +19.07% 
, == 475,291,383 561,751,286 +37.41% +22.52% 17,236,948 18,234,058 +18.73%  +7.86% 
92 815,109,078 776,362,062 +71.50% +38.20% 20,724,118 19,642,765 20.23% 7.73% 
1943 _.___ 1,120,516,847 937,602,553 +37.47% +20.77% 19,879,950 16,787,877 —4.07% —14.53% 
a, eee 1,270,266,925 1,003,431,671 +13.36% +7.02% 21,865,943 17,411,977 +9.99% +3.72% 
Source: Department of Labor and Industries, State of Washington. 
. $21.82 to $43.68—from the very 
STATE OF OREGON — bottom rung of the ladder in seven 
ee regions to second place. The re- 
or Payroll Work Days Employers gions it passed in just this last year 
Fiscal Year 1927-1928 ____. $2,691,220.18 581,833 1,939 of reckoning were the Lake States, 
Fiscal Year 1928-1929 _.____. 2,946,218.92 640,724 2,136 Middle Atlantic States and New 
July to Dec., 1931, Inc. __.. 1,017,435.13 235,114 1,566 England. 
Calendar Year 1932 __..___ 1,896,692.09 504,311 1,681 The Middle Atlantic States are 
Calendar Year 1933 _._.___. 1,819,904.95 535,789 1,786 now in third place, paying a weekly 
Calendar Year 1934 2,577,436.84 700,842 2,336 average of $43.44 compared with 
Calendar Year 1935 __..____. 2,984,889.22 778,547 2,837 $26.74 in 1939. 
Calendar Year 1936 __-______. 3,578,624.01 839,063 2,697 The Lake States are in fourth 
Calendar Year 1937 4,298,917.22 857,696 2,861 place—paying $41.48 as compared 
Calendar Year 1938 __.______. 3,207,313.93 596,405 2,052 with $26.62 in 1939. 
Calendar Year 1939 ____. ...  3,089,061.69 580,161 2,044 The New England States are fifth 
Calendar Year 1940 ___--_____. 3,910,458.40 674,075 2,338 —%41.21 compared with $24.27. 
Calendar Year 1941 __-_____ 4,800,939.96 742,011 2,577. Next are the North Central States 
Calendar Year 1942 __... 5,465,656.77 759,156 2,622 —paying $40.05 compared with 
Calendar Year 1943 6,372,006.72 769,693 2,695 $25.23 and in the last spot in 1944 
Calendar Year 1944 7,028,481.01 were the Southern mills, paying 


877,478 3,006 





Source: Oregon State Industrial Accident Commission. 
Data from July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1931 not available. 


CALIFORNIA EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLL DATA 


(Based on all contribution reports submitted to department) 











r 1943 \ 1944 
Total No. of No. of Total No. of No. of 
Wages Plants Workers Wages Plants Wkrs. 
nee Paid (a) Jan., Dec. Paid (a) Dec. 
| Para rae $19,194,995 136 8,294 8,245 $20,683,393 145 8,712 
Poise oz Glazed Paper 1,488,545 8 802 634 1,541,469 8 664 


Paper Envelopes _____. 1,809,274 14 832 780 1,802,058 14 682 
aes 1,386,903 13 761 740 1,832,669 16 892 
Paperboard Containers & 

I 11,050,975 58 4,419 4,545 6,549,062 oo 64,716 


Pulp Goods, and Paper 
Products, not elsewhere 


classified (b) (c) —... 3,459,298 43 1,480 1,546 8,958,135 54 3,758 


(a) Each branch of a multiple establishment—concern is counted as a separate establishment. 

(b) Includes branches of such firms as pulp mills, paper mills and paperboard mills. 

(c) Note considerable change between years 1943 and 1944 in classifications “Paperboard 
Containers and Boxes” and “Pulp Goods and Paper Products, not elsewhere classified.” This is 
due to changing industrial classification of firms manufacturing paperboard as well as making 
containers and boxes from “Paperboard Containers and xes’’ group (firms fabricating containers 





from purchased stock) to “not elsewhere classified’ group. 


Source: California . +“ Y: of Employment affiliated with Social Security Board Report 
127A, No. 47 for 1943 


. 52 for 1944. 


$37.42 as compared with $21.85 be- 
fore the war. 

Figures for the various regions 
published in last year’s Review Num- 
ber of this magazine showed the 
Southeast already in second place 
in 1943, but a revision of the figures 
in July of 1944—after our Review 
Number had gone to press—drop- 
ped that region back to fifth place. 
However, by this year their payroll 
data showed them finally in second 
place right behind the Pacific Coast. 


South’s Differential Gone 


A National Emergency Council 
report prepared for President Roose- 
velt in 1937 stated that the average 
differential in rates for new labor 
between the South and the rest of 
U. S. in 20 industries amounted to 
16 cents per hour. The pulp and 
paper industry of the Southeast, 
however, was only from 54 to less 
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than 8% cents under the national 
average for the industry. Therefore, 
the 16 cent differential wasn’t in 
pulp and paper mills. Instead, the 


Southern mills, even then, were com- | 


peting for labor at a disadvantage 
as compared with other Southern 
industries. 


This table by the APPA shows | 


how Southern paper mill average 


hourly wages have climbed in com- | 
parison with the entire U. S. pulp | 


and paper industry: 


HOURLY AVERAGE EARNINGS | 


(Cents) 
Entire U. S. 
Pulp & South- 
Paper east 
Industry Mills | 
Apr. 1939 _.... .630. 552 
. a... oat 
a. ee 656 Bed 
ACE... ee Sec .674 .617 
Apr. 1941 688 626 
ce. Ieee 734 719 
Ror. Ieee. 2 793 781 
oct. See 856 .837 
Apr. 1943 _._. 872 866 
ect. ae... oe 900 
Apr. 1904... Boe 889 
ct. Tee. 927 .934 


The preceding table shows the 
Southeastern industry wages (hour- 
ly) increased virtually 70% since 
1939 while those for the entire pulp 
and paper industry were climbing 
just 45%. Today the competitive 
advantage which these Southern 


mills supposedly enjoyed has disap- | 


peared—in fact, they operate at a 
disadvantage compared to labor 
costs of the Northern mills and the 
remainder of the South. 


The comparisons in recent years 
for average weekly wages follow: 


WEEKLY AVERAGE EARNINGS 


(Cents) 

Entire U. S. 
Pulp & South- 
Paper east 
Industry Mills 
Apr. 1941 42.0 38.9 
6 42.4 43.1 
Age. 1942 43.6 46.2 
et. 1992 43.5 46.4 
Apr. 1943 45.2 44.1 
Oct. 1943 _..- 46.9 48.7 
Apr. 1944 46.4 43.4 
_m oe... 49.4 47.2 


According to the APPA, the en- 
tire U. S. pulp and paper industry 
on Oct 1, 1944, was paying an aver- 
age hourly wage of 92.7 cents as 
compared with 87.8 cents for all 
non-durable goods industries of the 
country. This margin has been main- 
tained at from 4 to 5 cents an hour 
over the years. 


LARGE DIAMETERS 





Buell’s assurance of 
HIGH EFFICIENCY, LOW MAINTENANCE, LONG LIFE 


BUELL FEATURES 
‘le DECIDED ADVANTAGES of Buell’s large 
diameter cyclones, made possible by the pat- 
ented ‘‘Shave-Off’’, definitely reflect industry's 
growing preference for Buell (van Tongeren) 
Dust Recovery Systems. 


Large diameters make possible a collection 
operation with low centrifugal force and per- 
mit construction of extra thick steel. This 
accomplishes two things: minimum abrasion 
and long life. Large diameters afford large dust 
outlets, making clogging practically nil. Large 
diameter cyclones have the added advantage of 
handling a given gas volume with fewer units. 


RESULT IN 


PRODUCE 


Engineers who look to low cost up-keep and 
continuous Operation as prime requisites in 
dust recovery should give these factors serious 
consideration. 





Engineers and plant executives are invited to write 
for Buell’s factual 28-page book: 


“The van Tongeren System of Industrial Dust Recovery” 





DUST RECOVERY 
SYSTEMS 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 





| DESIGNED. TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 
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U. S. FELT PRODUCTION 


Production of paper makers’ felts in war years are shown in the table below, as 
revealed in Bureau of Census statistics compiled for the War Production Board. These 
figures are comparable with an average quarterly production of 1,291 thousands of 
linear yards in 1939 (data have been converted to a 54” linear yard measure). 
After the census of manufacture in 1939, data for this industry were not compiled 


until 1942. 


Production in the third quarter of 1944 was 5.7% below that of the second quar- 
ter, but 0.6% better than the third quarter of 1943. 


(In Thousands of Linear Yards) 








1944 1943 — . a 
July- Apr.- Jan.- Oct.- July- Apr.- Jan.- Oct.- 
Sept. June March Dec. Sept. June March Dec. 
1,332 1,412 1,228 1,391 1,324 1,198 1,161 1,059 





POSITION WANTED 


Canadian, 20 years’ experience in mod- 
ern methods of manufacture of sulphite, 
desires position as superintendent. Full 
knowledge of digester cooking, circula- 
tion systems, chip packers, heat exchang- 
ers, hot and cold acid systems, gas 
recovery, etc. Milk of lime and stone 
towers, etc. Rotary and flat screens. Wet, 
kamyr and fourdrinier machines. Belmar 
and tower bleaching. Also experience in 
labor management co-operation. Apply 
nearest Employment and Selective Serv- 


ice Office. Refer H. O. 2057. 





WANTED: Paper mill chemist for 
middle west combined paperboard mill, 
carton and container plant; laboratory 
research and development. Address Box 
3, care Pulp and Paper Industry, 71 Co- 
lumbia St., Seattle 4, Wash. 








TWICE AS MUCH 





In the past ten years 
Puget Power’s average 
rate per kilowatt hour 
for domestic customers 
has been cut nearly 
in half, while the 
average annual use of 
electricity has more 


than doubled. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 


PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 














WANTED — Chemical Engineer with 
at least two years’ experience in pulp and 
paper mill for technical and investiga- 
tional work in large, modern, progressive 
newsprint and sulphite mill in Ontario. 

Please do not apply unless your serv- 
ices are available under regulation P.C. 
246, Part III, administered by the war- 
time Bureau of Technical Personnel. Box 
No. 9, Pulp & Paper Industry, 71 Colum- 
bia St., Seattle 4, Wash. 





WANTED—Licensed Steam Engineer, 
one familiar with the firing of sawmill 
refuse and one capable of supervising 
maintenance and operation. Apply in 
own hand writing stating experience, 
references and salary wanted. Box No. 8, 
Pulp & Paper Industry, 71 Columbia 
St., Seattle 4, Wash. 


i 





POSITION WANTED—10 years ex- 
perience timber buyer, woods superin- 
tendent of large pulp operations. Also 
manager of 50M. sawmill. Extensive ex- 
perience truck and tractor logging. For- 
estry graduate. Familiar with aerial sur- 
vey. 32, family. Reply Box 6, Pulp & 
Paper Industry, 71 Columbia St., Seattle 
4, Wash. 





& PAPER INDUSTRY 


Mr. Paper Jobber 
Will you pay for RESULTS 


Operating Cost Reduction 
Trained Salesmen 
Controlled Purchasing 
Improved Sales 

Increased Profits 


If you desire to retire, require exper- 
ienced branch manager or need capable 
executive at the helm, permit me to con- 
tact you. Over 20 successful years in 
paper business, half mill sales and half 
operating jobbing houses, yet a young 
man. Only reason for change is desire to 
return to Pacific Coast. Will back knowl- 
edge with substantial investment or will 
purchase control of jobbing house. Reply 
Box 5, Pulp and Paper Industry, 71 Co- 
lumbia St., Seattle 4, Wash. 





CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGI. 
NEER—Development work. Experienced 
in preparation of wood fibre and general 
fibre technology—specifically, the cook- 
ing, beating, refining and use of wood 
fibre on paper machines. Marvelous op- 
portunity for the right man. Company is 
now engaged in essential industry and 
has unexcelled postwar future. Location 
—Metropolitan New York Area. Send 
complete resumes to Box 7, Pulp & Paper 


Industry, 71 Columbia St., Seattle 4, Wn. 





WANTED, Project Engineers and 
Draftsmen. Pulp or paper mill exper- 
ience desirable but not essential. At- 
tractive post war prospects. Submit full 
statement of education, experience, draft 
status, recent photograph. Reply, Box 4, 
Pulp & Paper Industry, 71 Columbia St., 
Seattle 4, Wash. 





POSITION WANTED — Paper Mill 
Supt. wishes to move to West Coast. 
Twenty-five years’ experience on book, 
bond, news, writing, tissue and board. Ex- 
pert on color. Take full charge of mill, 
Fourdrinier or Cylinder. Write P. O. 
Box 432, St. Cloud, Minn. 





NEWS OF 


The Pulp and Paper Industry-- 


15 YEARS AGO 








The first ‘annual report of International Paper Co. for 1929 showed earnings 
after all prior charges and deductions of $4,011,762. The report said during the year 
the company arranged disposition of all newspaper investments except for one group, 
delayed by litigation. 

Don S. Leslie, assistant sales manager, Hammermill Paper Co., recently inspected 
the new paper mill at Hoquiam, Wash. 

Niagara Hudson Power Corp., controlled by F. L. Carlisle, president of St. Regis 
Paper Co., on May 6 purchased a Union Bag & Paper Corp. subsidiary which 
operates the 120-ton kraft mill in Tacoma, Wash., and owns water rights at Hudson 
Falls, N. Y. 

Roger J. Egan, sales representative of Bulkley, Dunton & Co., presented a paper 
before the Interstate Meeting of Paper Technologists Club at Kalamazoo, Mich., on 
May 23 entitled: “Should Pulp Be Shredded, Corrugated or Smooth-Pressed?” 


10 YEARS AGO 


Champaigne Paper Co. of New York contracted for 2,000 tons of Oregon flax 
straw for shipment to the company’s cigaret paper mills in France for experimen 
production. 

Hammond & Little River Redwood Co., Samoa, Calif., installed a machine to 
shred redwood bark for commercial orders for insulating and upholstery material. 

Japan, purchaser of between three and four million dollars worth of paper and 
pulp from Canada, threatened higher tariffs on Canadian imports. 





